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THE 



CAUSES AND REMEDIES OF POVERTY. 



SECTION I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



In the following pages an attempt is made to exhibit the 
causes and remedies of poverty. 

But this great subject embraces so wide a field of inquiry, 
comprising within it so many circumstances bearing directly or 
collaterally upon its conclusions, and, moreover, involves such 
momentous results, that it is not possible within the limits of 
so brief a discussion as the present, to develope at large all the 
points which merit attention, in a manner worthy of their 
claims. Within such limits, it was necessary to omit many 
points which deserved attention, and only slightly to touch on 
the leading features of others ; besides that so vast a subject 
is entitled to have abilities of the highest order enlisted in its 
f service. For these reasons the reader is warned that the tract 
before him is merely a humble effort by a humble individual 
to give a cursory glance over the more striking points of a sub- 
ject which calls for a lengthened notice, and demands talents 
of a higher order to do it justice. It is an attempt to view 
the condition of the working classes from a point of sight in 
which the aids of revelation and economical science may be 
brought to bear upon it. Such point of sight presents an as- 
pect in many respects unlike that which is commonly taken of 
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2 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

it, and gives different conclusions. Though the effort be 
feeble, yet it may suggest new ideas in other minds, or serve 
as a step in a path but little trodden hitherto, and lead other 
persons to advance further in the same direction. If it help in 
any measure to light up the entrance to this path, and dispel 
some of the mist which now hangs over it, thereby inducing 
followers to explore in detail its recesses, and bring into them 
the light of day, the object of the writer will be accomplished. 
Untold riches lie buried here, and the highest rewards await 
the diligence and toil which may be brought to the work. But 
if the writer fail of success in such objects, he yet hopes to 
console himself with the worthiness of the aim. Anyhow, he 
disburthens his conscience by the contribution of the mite at 
his disposal towards the relief of suffering humanity, by the 
exhibition of principles and views not generally recognised, 
but which to his mind appear just, and to promise happy 
results. It may be urged further, that men of right prin- 
ciples and motives should not be backward to occupy the field 
of literature of their country with works on this and kindred 
subjects, based on the solid ground of truth and science. In 
their absence, works of an undesirable character will be sure 
to fill up the void, which might have been better supplied by 
themselves. 

It would be waste of words to enlarge much on the high 
importance of ameliorating the condition of the working 
class ; because every body admits this without dispute. Suf- 
fice it, however, to remark that in the body politic there is 
a mutual sympathy and community of feeling in the different 
members with one another. No person in civilized society 
supplies all his wants directly by the exercise of his own 
labour, but he does it indirectly by the .sale of the products of 
his own exertion, and by purchasing with their price the 
products of other men's labour. In such state, men being at 
one and the same time, and in equal manner, sellers and 
buyers — producers and consumers, they are interested not only 
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in their own production, but also in that of other persons. 
Thus from this intimate connexion, we are so dependent 
upon one another that each has a common interest in the 
prosperity of the whole. Each class gains or loses by the 
success or failure of the other classes. Not only so, but the 
welfare of nations at large is closely connected with one an- 
other. The commercial success or depression of Britain is 
responded to with a sympathetic feeling in France, Germany, 
Russia, India, America; in short, all oyer the commercial 
world. The success of trade altogether depends upon the 
success of customers. Whether we will or not, we cannot 
stand aloof, to look on as indifferent spectators, but must in a 
measure take our share for good or ill with the condition of 
others. In this state, then, the interests of the poor will be 
advanced by the prosperity of the rich ; the good of the work- 
men by the success of their masters. So also, reciprocally, 
the welfare of the poor tends to the advantage of the rich ; the 
fortunate condition of the men, to that of their employers ; 
because thereby they become larger and better customers to 
trade in general, more able to pay rents, and take their share 
in common with other classes, in public burthens, as well as 
lightening the claims for the relief of want. 

Our subject then is one in which each man has a personal 
interest ; to say nothing of considerations of a higher order. 
It is of the deepest moment to ourselves as well as others, and 
this in every point of view and at all times. 

Perhaps there never was a period in which, more than at the 
present, an investigation into the causes and remedies of po- 
verty more earnestly called for public attention. A great 
change of circumstances in recent years has come over the 
working classes. That course of change is still in progress ; 
and we know not as yet the final result to which it leads. 
Hence the inquiry demands immediate attention, and should 
not be postponed. Besides, the temper of public feeling at 
the present time promises attention to the subject, md. W 
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4 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

this reason, gives a hope of successful results, which no 
former period ever yet in equal measure afforded. Moreover, 
moral and physical causes have an intimate alliance and de- 
pendence upon one another. Measures which promote only 
the external well-being of the body, often indirectly conduce 
to the good of the soul ; and vice versa. 

Again, theories are prevalent in the world, as to the means 
of raising the condition of the working classes, which are 
utterly visionary and fallacious, opposed to justice, subversive 
of the rights of property, the practical adoption of which could 
only lead to the bitterest disappointment, and the ruin, in- 
stead of enriching, those for whose benefit they are intended. 
Enthusiastic or designing men make a dangerous use of these 
delusions. On the continent, they have been on the point of 
being brought to practice ; and the attempt may yet be re- 
peated. Should such be the case, it is to be hoped that the 
people of other countries will wait to mark the result of such 
experiment, and not hastily plunge themselves into so perilous 
an ocean of bewilderment. Even among better informed 
persons, a great variety and discordancy of opinion prevail as 
to the suitable measures for benefiting the labouring population. 
Some of these views are palpably erroneous, while others are 
doubtful or indistinct. To disabuse and set right the public 
mind on such topics, to bring it to the acknowledgment of 
right principles of action, to subject it to the observance of the 
solid land-marks of justice by which its course is hedged in, is 
no low ambition, and could they be accomplished, would be 
rewarded with no mean results. 

During many year3 past, great philanthropic efforts have 
been made in a multitude of ways, and with a liberal expendi- 
ture of funds, to promote the interests of the poor. A rich 
reward by this time ought to have been reaped as the fruit of 
such large and costly sacrifices. But yet, after all our pains 
and expenses, the labouring class is still in no better, nay, in 
some respects even in a worse, pecuniary condition than before. 
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From such scanty recompence, we are in doubt whether the 
plans pursued have been dictated by wisdom or discretion, and 
are ready to conclude that in many instances the right track 
has not been followed. Thus our labour remains still to be 
carried forward, and this to an extent which, so far as yet ap- 
pears, is as interminable as though no beginning nor any pro- 
gress had yet been made. It must be confessed therefore that 
the problem of the best means of effecting our object is as yet 
unsolved. 

The inquiry before us has reference to generalities, and not 
to particulars. We desire not to advance the interest of single" 
individuals, say of A, B, or C ; nor of single classes, whether 
agricultural, commercial, or manufacturing ; but rather the 
whole mass of our working population. Were the aim merely 
to promote the welfare of one or two distinct persons, such an 
inquiry would possess a simplicity of character which would 
render it easily apprehended by the meanest capacity. But 
notwithstanding that the good of a community can only be 
effected through the good of the single individuals of which it 
is composed, yet it is possible to enrich individuals without 
advancing the common interest ; nay, even at the cost of the 
public injury. By protection to agriculture, trade might suffer ; 
and, on the contrary side, through protection to trade, agri- 
culture might be injured. Such procedure would ill accord 
with the object in view ; which is, to ameliorate the condition 
generally of the working classes of all occupations. Our sub- 
ject therefore, from its nature, is of general character, em- 
bracing within its range a multitude of particulars. For this 
reason, it unavoidably possesses an abstruseness that deprives 
it of popular interest. 

Perhaps it is from the abstract character, the intricacy of 
inquiries of this kind, that errors in respect to them are very 
common. The popular mind does not readily grasp the whole 
subject in all its bearings ; and a partial or limited view, which 
omits important particulars, is liable to give false conclusion. 
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Nor are these omissions always perceived ; but the principles, 
being drawn from a number of particulars, appear of a univers- 
al character, and to .cany with them the evidence of logical 
deductions. These prevailing errors have respect to general 
principles. Axioms are set up and recognised as true, which 
in fact are not so. Wherefore it is the more important that the 
fundamental principles of the subject be examined, the so- 
phisms cleared away by which it is obscured, and sound theo- 
retical views be established in respect to it. For this reason, 
the reflections here presented partake much of a theoretical 
character, and less perhaps of a practical than might be wished. 
But sound theory is indispensable ; and the more so where 
false views prevail. General principles in their proper place 
are equally necessary with details. Thought must be the be- 
ginning of action. Practice can never be right when opposed 
to sound theory ; but safe practice must always be in accord- 
ance with right principles ; while such principles will infallibly 
save the loss and disappointment which are sure to follow the 
working out of wrong ones. Nor will they fail eventually to 
lead to successful results. 

All subjects possess the two departments of theory and prac- 
tice. If it be thought, because abstract views are here pre- 
dominant, that the treatment is wanting in that definiteness 
and simplicity which fit it for practical usefulness ; then to such 
objection it may be replied, that the discussion of the theoreti- 
cal branch of our inquiry on the present occasion, does not 
preclude a further inquiry, at a future time, into its practical 
application. If right principles should be here developed, 
(which is the present object sought), they will guide other 
persons in pursuing the same question into its details. The 
present effort, therefore, should not be condemned, because the 
two departments of theory and practice are not treated on at 
one and the same time. 

To a reflective mind, it may be matter of astonishment, that 
poverty should still exist in the world. A-priori reasoning, 
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in the absence of proof to tbe contrary, would lead to the sup- 
position that want and misery must long since have been ban- 
ished from the earth. Our species has now been in possession 
of this globe for nearly six thousand years ; we have, during 
that interval, created and accumulated an incalculable amount 
of permanent objects of material wealth; we have effected 
almost miraculous advances of productive power in all the arts, 
whereby labour is aided in its several operations, and a state 
of affluence rendered apparently easy of attainment. A boun- 
tiful Providence has bestowed upon us in abundant measure 
the faculty to labour ; it has profusely spread around all the 
rough materials out of which the supply of human wants and 
wishes is to be elaborated. Is it not strange then that still, to 
the present day, notwithstanding these advantages, a great and 
extended mass of destitution and wretchedness prevails in all 
the countries of the habitable globe ? 

Placed in such favoured circumstances, and aided by such 
advances of productive power, it is obvious that we now pos- 
sess the power to feed, clothe, lodge, and warm every indi- 
vidual, — man, woman, and child, — and this without extraordi- 
nary efforts of toil, or sacrifice of personal indulgence. Since 
then we have the power to support all our population in 
comfort, why do we not do it ? Why still does the melan- 
choly spectacle continue to oppress us of universal and deep- 
seated poverty ? Our inquiry then is, How is this state of 
things to be accounted for ? 

The like reflections present themselves in respect to the 
reception of Christianity. Eighteen centuries have rolled 
away since our Saviour-God appeared incarnate upon earth. 
The evidences of that astounding fact, and the proofs of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the sacred records, are irre- 
fragable, and to an ingenuous mind, opening itself to convic- 
tion, irresistible; the labours undertaken to defend these 
writings from attacks have uniformly been successful; the 
exertions made to spread a knowledge of the facts and dao,- 
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trines they contain are incalculable ; the superiority of Chris- 
tian morals, as a system of ethics, over every other system, is 
undisputed, and the blessings they diffuse wherever a cordial 
reception is given to them, are obvious on the most cursory 
observation ; and yet, after all, what is the result ? Melan- 
choly realities testify that it is but a small section of the 
human race that has as yet embraced Christianity at all, while 
even in that small section itself at least a practical, if not an 
actual, infidelity is almost universally prevalent, withholding 
the blessings, which a cordial reception of true religion and 
subjection to its influence would confer upon mankind ; per- 
mitting crime and misery to gloat themselves with victims on 
every side, and spread a cancer over the whole face of society. 
How, then, is this anomaly to be accounted for ? 

From the fact that Christianity, during so many centuries, 
has failed as yet of obtaining a general reception and practical 
submission to it among mankind, it would still less be matter 
of wonder, or cause considerable disappointment, should we 
succeed in pointing out the causes of poverty, and the means 
of cure, that notwithstanding this, the remedy should fail to 
be generally adopted, and no material influence be produced 
on the world at large. Many a man who is pursuing a course 
of idleness, intemperance, or extravagance, knows full well 
that it will inevitably terminate in ruin ; and yet, in spite of 
the consciousness of this melancholy result before him, he 
pertinaciously continues to follow it. In order to secure 
riches, the same as to attain everlasting happiness, no small 
degree of exertion must be called forth ; frugality and absti- 
nence from improper gratifications must, meanwhile, be prac- 
tised, for the sake of superior and more enduring good to 
come. Though however our efforts should temporarily fail of 
effecting all the happy consequences that could be desired 
from them, yet it must be no inconsiderable step gained 
towards a remedy of evil, could we clearly and impressively 
indicate the causes and the mode of cure. It is obviously the 
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k first move towards a remedy. It will save a waste of effort 
in a wrong course. Nor eventually would such demonstra- 
tive exposition fail of greatly beneficial results. 

In speaking on the causes of poverty, it is well to bear 
in mind that the original condition of mankind — that in which 
man is born into the world, and in which he existed in the 
earliest stages of society, as well as still exists in uncivilized 
countries — is one of poverty : this is his normal state. We are 
born helpless, unclothed, without shelter from the weather, 
tenderly susceptible to the vicissitudes of atmospheric influ- 
ences, exposed to danger on every hand, and destitute of 
every thing requisite for the support of existence, for defence, 
and comfort. From this primeval condition of the species, 
man has to raise himself 'from a state of weakness and want to 
one of comfort and security by his own efforts of industry, 
providence, and enterprise. 

Such being the original condition of mankind, it follows 
that the poverty of a nation may not always have been caused 
by particular circumstances, but may perhaps be the conse- 
quence of not having as yet brought into action those causes 
which lead on to affluence. Neither is this poverty always 
chargeable to political measures, to government neglect, to bad 
or defective laws, or to an imperfect or corrupt administration 
of them. We would not detract from the evils which tyranny 
and oppression on the part of rulers, a want of security of 
person and property, or an erroneous industrial policy, have 
worked on communities. But it would be misleading ourselves, 
and blinding our eyes to the proper aim of exertion, were we 
to expect that the government of a country has the power, by 
any hitherto discovered system of policy, greatly to raise the 
industrial condition of its subjects. The regeneration of a 
country sunk in ignorance and poverty is not within the scope 
of its political institutions. Riches, prosperity, and happiness 
are matters beyond the reach of acts of parliament. Had such 
things been within the power of governments to confer, there 
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cannot be a doubt that we should long since have possessed 
them all in abundance. They are to be worked out solely by 
our own exertions. We find under the same government, and 
subject to the same laws, some men are rich and prosperous, 
while others are poor and miserable. Under the same ad- 
ministration of public affairs, one man rises from obscurity to 
wealth and distinction, at the same time that another sinks 
from affluence to poverty. It is then the qualities of the in- 
dividuals which cause the difference, and not the laws or con- 
stitution under which they live, and which, in this case, are 
the same to both. Measures of state are more suitably applied to 
general policy, than to the details of personal operations. The 
great duty of government is to afford protection ; to defend the 
weak against the strong ; to preserve inviolate the public and 
private rights of individuals and of the community ; to secure 
freedom of action, and remove obstructions to individual ex- 
ertion. These duties performed, and social order maintained, 
it remains for private persons, by their own efforts, to work 
out their condition as regards comfort and affluence. The 
action of the state as respects riches, prosperity, and happiness 
is negative, not positive. Unless, then, specific acts of injus- 
tice or oppression can be alleged, it were worse than idle to 
reproach a government with the poverty and wretchedness of 
any class of its subjects. The wisest and most paternal go- 
vernment, the best and most wholesome laws, cannot convert 
the idler and the drunkard into industrious and temperate 
members of society; nor insure prosperity against all the 
changeful or adverse circumstances which sometimes mar the 
best planned and most assiduous efforts at success. It is well 
for a country, if its government does not, by an erroneous 
commercial policy, obstruct the progress of wealth, rather than 
advance it. 

The present heightened condition of the people of England 
and Scotland has not resulted from government patronage, from 
the active interference or the wisdom of British commercial 
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policy, but in spite of the adverse influence of that policy. 
Instead of having been benefited by measures of state, we have 
been injured by them. The whole commercial system, where 
it has not been absolutely nugatory, is now by intelligent per- 
sons confessed to have been directly opposed to its intended 
object — the advancement of the industrial condition of the 
country. Beyond this mischievous policy, no government help 
has been afforded to the agriculture, manufactures, or com- 
merce of Britain. But they have had a continued struggle to 
maintain, not as yet ended, against the prejudicial consequences 
of state interference. All our acquisitions have been worked 
out alone by the unaided industry, intelligence, enterprise, and 
frugality of our industrious population. If Ireland remain 
behind, it is not then from want of government patronage ; 
but that her people have not as yet brought the same qualities 
equally into action. Let them do so, and the happy results 
will quickly develope themselves. 

Neither is it the constitutional system under which we live 
that has caused the difference between our country and other 
countries, or has raised us above the condition of neighbour- 
ing nations. The British constitution has been formed and 
moulded to its present state by the efforts of the people during 
a long succession of generations. But it has ever been behind 
the aspirations and intelligence of the people. Its great 
features, civil and religious liberty, amelioration of the penal 
laws, reform of parliament, commercial freedom; these and 
others have not been concessions freely granted by a wise 
and paternal government for the benefit of the nation, but 
have each and all of them successively been wrung by force 
from reluctant administrations, after violent struggles by the 
determined and sustained resolution of the people. It is not 
then that the constitution has acted favourably upon us, but 
that we have from time to time ameliorated a constitutional 
system ever lagging behind the enlightenment of the age, and 
operating as a drag-chain upon the progress of the nation. To 
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judge otherwise than this, were to reverse the actual succes- 
sion of events, and the order of cause and effect. 

Sanguine anticipations generally prevail of beneficial re- 
sults to the continental nations from the introduction of free 
political institutions after the model of England. Unques- 
tionably, free institutions are excellent in their place. But it 
would be a delusion to expect that the continental nations 
will be able to emulate England without much more than the 
help of political institutions similar to ours. It is not these 
that make up or mould the character and condition of the 
British nation. The revolutions of France, Spain, Portugal, 
South America, have been sufficiently numerous and radical 
in their changes to have purged away all that was bad in 
previously existing institutions, and to have established all 
that is salutary in reform. Yet the condition of these coun- 
tries, whether in an industrial or a political point of view, 
does not appear to have been greatly improved by these 
changes. It is probable even that the ordinary progress of 
enlightenment and improvement under the old systems, and 
without these convulsive efforts, would by this time have con- 
stituted at any rate as good, or perhaps a better order of things 
on the whole, than now prevails in those countries. No na- 
tion, hitherto, whether in ancient or modern times, has been 
raised from ignorance and poverty to affluence and greatness 
by its political institutions, which, as was said before, are only 
negative, and not positive in their operation on wealth. 

The means of raising the condition of the working classes 
must then be sought for from other than measures of state. 
Social or industrial objects are to be attained through the in- 
strumentality of social or industrial measures, — as political 
ends are from political measures. 

But in efforts for the attainment of good, it is well to re- 
cognise distinctly what is the true aim of exertion, — what it 
is that we want to accomplish. Here we cannot fail to re- 
mark, that the model of all perfection is God. Among his 
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attributes are, power, wisdom, love to man, disinterestedness, 
justice, truth, faithfulness. He created us in his own image ; 
and in proportion as our characters approach to these attri- 
butes, so do we rise in true greatness, and in enduring happi- 
ness. When we speak therefore of elevating the character of 
our industrious population, we must have reference to these 
qualities as the standard measure by which it is to be esti- 
mated. Nor should we forget that man is only a sojourner 
here on his travel to a better world ; a brief interval of time 
comprehends all his labours and his wants. Wherefore present 
enjoyment, though of high import, is yet light when weighed 
with an unending felicity to be secured hereafter. Our proper 
aim then is to promote his welfare here during that interval, 
without, in any measure, obstructing, but rather helping, if 
possible, to better secure the enduring happiness of the world 
to come. 

The condition of a people is very much dependent on 
natural circumstances, over which they have no direct con- 
trol ; such as the accidents of parentage, language, education, 
climate, position, facility of communication, and condition of 
surrounding nations. Of these, it is more especially influ- 
enced by local position, and the facilities or impediments 
which exist to intercommunication among themselves, and in- 
tercourse with surrounding countries, or the world at large. 

Another circumstance, and which is not sufficiently noticed 
as operating on the condition of a people, is their original 
constitutional qualities; — their native mental and physical 
character. The Englishman and the Hindoo differ widely 
from each other in original capacities of mind and body. Each 
of these again is in many respects unlike the negro in phy- 
siological character. The Englishman is superior to the 
Hindoo in original muscular force and mental calibre. No 
similarity of external circumstances, no uniform system of 
education or training, no conformity of political institutions, 
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would evolve equal results from races of such opposite con- 
stitutional temperaments. 

An original race is inferior to a mixed in personal quali- 
ties. As horses, cattle, sheep, and pther domestic animals 
improve by judicious crossing of the breeds, so the human 
species improves by crossing its different varieties with each 
other. Centuries of in-and-in breeding, intermarrying with 
none but cousins, cause an imperfect development, lessen the 
size and muscular power of the animal, and take away that 
spirit of enterprise, of self-dependence, and that sustained 
mental exertion, which are necessary for advancement. The 
inhabitants of the cities and towns are more enterprising, and 
have cut a greater figure in the world, than the rural popula- 
tions. One reason is, the townsmen are a more mixed race ; — 
the villagers are of a purer extraction. The towns were 
originally peopled with runaway serfs escaped from the neigh- 
bouring baronial estates. They have been from time to time 
increased with men drawn in pursuit of commercial objects 
from distant parts. These intermarrying with one another, 
their offspring have become of superior constitutional ca- 
pacities. The towns have taken the lead in the progress of 
the human race. Paris rules France, London greatly directs 
and influences the movements of the British empire, and of 
the world at large. The Parisian and the Londoner owe 
their origin to crosses so multiplied as to defy description. 
England has been overrun successively by the Romans, the 
Saxons, the Danes, the Normans ; and the pure blood of the 
ancient Briton is no where to be recognised except in Wales. 
England has ever been the refuge of the persecuted from 
all countries ; while commerce has brought multitudes of 
strangers to settle among us from all quarters. Free inter- 
course without impediment from passport has existed for 
centuries past between the several parts of the country. 
Hence the mixed character of our population. The English- 
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man is stronger, does more work ; his head is larger than the 
Frenchman. The most adventurous nations are the North 
Americans and the British ; — nations whose blood has been 
most mixed. On the other hand, the original races are 
the last to go a-head, and have made but little figure in the 
world. The Hindoo has been limited by caste in his mar- 
riages, and has always been the submissive slave of foreign 
invaders. The Celt, speaking a peculiar language, unintelli- 
gible to other people, has preserved in a measure the purity of 
his blood free from admixture with other nations. But he has 
been forced to flee and bend before the superior qualities of 
more mixed races. He possesses the strong passions, the ex- 
citability, the vanity, the volatility of youth, but the mental 
qualities which are essential for the sustained exertion of man- 
hood, the counterpoise of the reason with the passions, are less 
perfectly developed. He submits to command; but rarely 
assumes the guidance himself. The great men of Ireland 
have been an intermixture of the Irish with the Scotch or 
English. " Ireland for the Irish, and the Irish for Ireland," 
is unphilosophical. If Ireland would sustain her position in 
the great family of European nations, she must consent to ally 
herself with members of that family. The Spanish nobility 
have prided themselves on their purity of extraction, especially 
the royal family. But they have thereby lost position among 
civilized men. The British aristocracy, on the other hand, 
have availed themselves of the wide range of selection at their 
command in their matrimonial alliances, and there are few 
classes of men of superior native qualities. Nationality then, 
about which so great a stir has been made in the world, is a 
false position in physics, another form of selfishness, and an 
unworthy object of pursuit for rational men ; in all probability, 
in many cases, a mask employed to cover ulterior designs 
which might not so well bear public scrutiny. 

Then again, very early marriages, the prevailing custom 
among eastern nations, yield a smaller and inferior progeny 
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to marriages contracted after the constitution has become 
consolidated, and its powers fully developed. The ancestors 
of the Hindoo have been children ; those of the Englishman, 
full-grown persons; and the constitutional qualities of the 
two races are in conformity with their descent. Children's 
children characterize the one ; men's offspring the other. 

But on such original circumstances or accidents as those 
now mentioned, over which men have little control, it is un- 
necessary to enlarge. We accordingly pass them by, to enter 
on the consideration of matters more within the reach of 
human guidance or control. 

The condition of the working classes is greatly influenced 
by the condition of the community at large to which they be- 
long. Measures which benefit society, usually benefit the 
poor, in common with the other classes. But it is not pro- 
posed here to develope at large all those circumstances which 
conduce to public wealth, or the promotion of plenty. To do 
so, would be to give a treatise on political economy. Works 
of this character exist already, to which reference may be 
had. But it is sought in this disquisition rather to exhibit 
those circumstances which have a more immediate bearing 
on the interests of the working classes, without entering at 
length into the many questions which affect the wealth of so- 
ciety at large. 



SECTION II. 



GENERAL PROPOSITIONS. 



Three parties are concerned in production ; the workman, 
the capitalist, and the landlord. Each of these takes a share 
of the produce. * 

The wages of labour, if they were paid in kind, would be 
the produce of labour, less profit and rent ; or less profit and 
the cost of materials, as the case may be. When paid in 
money, they are the money value of the same produce, subject 
to the like deductions. 

The interest of the workman then is concerned in a low 
rate of profit to the master, and in a low rent of the land 
whence the raw material of manufacture is procured. Again, 
the workman's interest is promoted by any method through 
which a smaller capital may be made to perform with equal 
facility the office of a larger, either through lessening its 
amount, or by a quicker return. Of the three parties con- 
tributing to production, each class is interested in keeping 
down the shares of the produce which fall to the other two. 
Because in proportion as the share of any one of them can be 
lessened, the more will remain to be divided to one or both of 
the others. The workman is interested in low rents and pro- 
fits, both in his capacity of purchaser for his own consumption, 
and as producer and vendor, because the less will thereby be 
paid for the quantity he requires, and because the cheaper the 
commodity the greater the extent of sale. But much more than 
all this, each party is interested in the largeness of the produce 
of labour. The more there is created the more will have to h^ 
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divided among the contributors. Besides, every consumer is 
benefited by an increase in the quantity, or an improvement 
in the quality of the products of industry, as also by the kind 
of supply being suitably proportioned to their wants. 

Rent and profit are each of them determined by conditions 
appropriate to themselves, and extrinsic. of the labourer. It 
would be out of place here to state at large the circumstances 
that determine the relative amounts of rent and profit ; which 
accordingly we pass by. It may, however, be remarked, that 
the master's rate of profit, since the termination of the last 
war, has been continually falling, and is now low enough. To 
depress it still more, might in many cases take away the in- 
ducement to employ labour; might, in the fluctuations of 
trade, hazard the existence of the capital altogether, and in 
each way be eventually injurious rather than beneficial to the 
workman. 

This, then, is not the proper end at which efforts for the 
benefit of the working classes should aim. But in order to 
lower or keep down rent or profits, it is necessary that pro- 
perty and capital be abundant, because rents and profits range 
high or low according as property and capital are scarce or 
plentiful, in relation to the demand for them. The workman 
therefore, although he may not possess a pound's worth of 
property of his own, yet he is a hirer of it, and has to pay an 
item of profit in the price of every article of his expenditure- 
Wherefore he is deeply interested in an increase of property, in 
securing it from loss or injury, in promoting the interest of his 
employer, in protecting the rich in common with all other 
classes, in order that they may lay by and accumulate the 
more. If money is saved, and more houses built therewith, 
rents will fall, and the advantage accrue to those who have no 
houses of their own, but are obliged to rent. If the accumu- 
lation be employed in extending business, or farming higher, 
more employment will thereby be afforded to the men, besides 
cheapening goods or provisions to the consumers. 
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The rich man does not use or employ his property himself, 
except to a small extent only, such as his own mansion and 
grounds ; but he lets out the use of his property to persons who 
can pay him a rent or interest for it. Property is originally 
acquired by sayings from income. If everybody spent all 
they acquired as fast as it came in, there would be no property 
to be enjoyed. The spendthrift never makes any addition to 
property. If some persons did not lay by money and build 
houses therewith, the poor could obtain none, but must shelter 
themselves in mud cabins, caverns, or hollow trees. At 
present, houses are to be had in abundance by such as can pay 
the rents. We owe this condition of things to what is looked 
upon as the miserly scrapings and hoardings of persons who 
in former years have abstained from spending all they got. 
But if property were not protected, and the owners secured in 
the quiet enjoyment of the rents, nobody would accumulate, 
but each would enjoy the immediate spending while he might. 

Yet, strange to say, the poor sometimes envy the rich, and 
if they had their will, would injure, destroy, or despoil them of 
their property ; not considering that they themselves are gainers 
from the riches of the great : they have the use or enjoyment; 
the owners only the rent or interest. The rich are our best 
friends. We want more of them, not fewer. Where there is 
money, there is a chance of getting some ; for it is sure to 
be spent. But where there is none, what can be expected ? 
Yet the would-be regenerators of society proclaim property a 
robber ! It were well for the poor if there were more such 
robbers ! 

The condition of the working classes, then, is dependent 
almost solely on the produce of labour. Their interest is that 
it be large, excellent, and well proportioned in its several 
kinds to existing wants. 

Nevertheless, when the productions of any particular class 
of workmen are increased, they are not always the parties to 
gain thereby, but it is those who purchase these productions. 

c 2 
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Sometimes an additional quantity of goods thrown on the 
market causes a depreciation in their value, so that, notwith- 
standing the larger quantity, the producers may be worse off 
than before ; while all the advantage of abundance and cheap- 
ness go to other persons who purchase the articles. The work- 
man, therefore, is more especially interested, not in increasing 
the produce of his own class of labourers, but in that of other 
classes whose productions he consumes. This circumstance 
often tends to hide from popular apprehension the strong in- 
terest which we have in promoting an increase in the produce 
of labour ; because, in one's own case, it is sometimes pre- 
j udicial. 

Taking labour in the aggregate, we leave out of question 
the conditions of exchange amongst the parties. Because what 
is lost by unfavourable circumstances on one side, is gained by 
relatively advantageous circumstances on the other ; the pro- 
duce between the two remaining the same. The conditions 
of exchange between the parties are of interest to the indi- 
viduals and classes concerned, but of none to society at large. 
The universal interest of all is, that each should produce 
largely, and that goods of every kind should superabound. 
Nevertheless, each party desires that his own goods be of high 
value, but other people's goods of low value. 

Here then are two opposing interests. On one side a man 
is benefited by dearness ; on the other, by cheapness. These 
elements in the computation are introduced by the division of 
employments ; because a man does not consume all the produce 
of his own personal exertion, but exchanges the greater part 
of it for the produce of other men's labour. Were there no 
division of employments, were there no exchanges, such con- 
siderations would have no place. To produce largely, however, 
and yet to keep up the market value, which is dependent on 
scarcity, are objects but rarely attainable, otherwise than 
through the multiplication of purchasers, or an improvement 
in their condition, which increase their demands. 
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It is a common opinion, that the working classes are the 
producing classes, while the gentry are the consuming classes, 
and that the workman's interest is in high prices, though the 
persons above him are mainly benefited by low prices. But 
this is a misapprehension of the case. The operative classes 
spend all that they earn, and thus are consumers to as large 
an amount as they are producers. So the landlords and capi- 
talists, through the aid contributed to production by their land 
and capital, are likewise producers. They, too, spend all their 
rents and profits, and unless they spend more than their in- 
comes, and so run into debt, they consume no more than they 
produce. There is, therefore, no distinction in this respect 
between the two classes ; each consumes to the same amount 
as it produces, and no more. Each, too, is susceptible of ad- 
vantage in an equal degree, by low prices of the goods on 
which its money is expended, as it is of gain by the high 
prices of the goods it sells. 

Since, therefore, one class cannot gain an advantage over 
another class by high or low prices, we come now to con- 
sider which of the two opposing interests of either class, that 
of producer in dearness, or of consumer in cheapness, is the 
stronger and ought to prevail. The farmer, for example, is 
interested in having foreign corn excluded, or loaded with 
duties, that the seasons be unpropitious, that a blight or a hail- 
storm sweep over every farm but his own, and that the pro- 
duce of agriculture be scanty. In this case, the supply of the 
market being restricted, he anticipates that his own corn will 
sell at a high price, and himself be enriched. The manufac- 
turer, on the other side, desires that the supply of wrought- 
goods in the market be scanty ; that the importation of foreign 
articles similar to his own be in like manner prohibited, or 
burthened with duty ; that the skill and machinery of rival 
manufacturers be imperfect, and their goods consequently in- 
ferior in quantity and quality to his own. So in regard to 
every other department of industry, the uuiverasi \ri&V <& 
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producers is that the supply of the market with their own 
class of articles he scanty, but the demand for them unlimited, 
in order that a good price may be obtained for them. 

It is plain, however, that if these supposed interests of the 
producers in contracting the supply and raising the prices 
were realized to their wished-for extent, there would be a 
universal dearth of every article of human subsistence and 
enjoyment; that famine, distress, depopulation, and desola- 
tion, must be the result, and the other object of an extended 
demand for productions could not co-exist, through the want 
of purchasers and the means of payment; so that this aim of 
producers, if attempted to be carried out, would frustrate 
itself. 

But producers for the most part are consumers, to some ex- 
tent, of the class of articles which they themselves produce, 
and so far are directly interested in their abundance and 
cheapness. 

We conclude that the condition of the workman in each 
class is dependent on, and may be improved or deteriorated by, 
three circumstances : 1. by the larger or smaller amount of 
the produce of his own labour ; 2. by the advantageous or 
disadvantageous conditions of sale of this produce for money ; 
and, 3. by the favourable or unfavourable terms of purchase 
for money of the articles required for his own use. 

If the conditions of sale or purchase bear hardly on any 
class, the remedy is to be sought for, not by restricting the 
general supply, but by operating upon these conditions ; that 
is, by lessening the number of workmen of its own class, 
through whose relative excess of production the market is 
overstocked, and by transferring these surplus hands to those 
trades whose goods are to be purchased, and in which a pro- 
portionate deficiency of hands cause their productions to sell 
higher than their own. 

From the fact that the wages of labour and the condition of 
workmen are mainly determined by the amount of the pro- 
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duce of labour, it follows, that the workman, more than any 
other person, is deeply interested in a large production of la- 
bour. Steam power, machinery, and the application of sci- 
ence to industry, raise his condition. Indeed, the only effectual 
method of benefiting every class of society, but more espe- 
cially the working classes, is to produce abundance ; to in- 
crease the quantity and improve the quality of the productions 
of industry, as well as more exactly to suit the ratio of the 
supply of the several articles to the proportion of the existing 
demand for each respectively, so that there be no relative over- 
production of one sort, nor comparative scarcity of another. 
Plenty is the great aim, the cardinal point, the touchstone by 
which the utility of every measure is to be proved. As the 
principal object of solicitude then, every thing which causes 
abundance must be accounted generally advantageous ; while, 
on the other hand, every thing which checks, retards, or op- 
poses such result, must be accounted prejudicial to the com- 
mon interest. 

Society has an interest in that every man should do his 
duty in his appointed post. That the farmer, for example, 
should raise the largest quantity of produce, and the best 
which his land, under the most improved culture known, can 
be made to yield. For by such means the market will be 
supplied abundantly and cheaply with the best productions 
of the soil. That the manufacturer, again, should adopt 
every known improvement, and excel in his branch of busi- 
ness, whereby we should be enabled to purchase clothing 
and other articles of manufacture of superior quality and at a 
low charge. In short, that every person in his own depart- 
ment should adopt all appliances, and every skilful process 
for abridging labour, improving goods, and facilitating busi- 
ness. Because in such case, all things will be excellent, 
abundant, and cheap, and every purchaser be thereby be- 
nefited. 

Female labour contributes but little to the supply of the 
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necessaries and conveniences of life, — to feed, clothe, and 
lodge our population. Its productions are of small value, and 
hence an important source of poverty. In earlier times, 
grinding corn and spinning yarn were the household duties of 
women. The introduction of wind and water mills deprived 
them of the former occupation; the invention of spinning 
machinery of the latter ; except where spinning factories are 
established. Trade jealousies, and false notions of delicacy, 
exclude them from several occupations to which they are com- 
petent. Thus the sphere of female labour has been narrowed 
too much, and women deprived of work, until in the few remain- 
ing occupations that are open to them, there is a superabund- 
ance of hands, and the value of their labour has become greatly 
depreciated. From the small remuneration for their work, 
females are mainly dependent for support on the earnings of 
the other sex, are often forced to bear with the tyranny of 
man, or exposed to the temptations of a vicious course of life, 
solely from inability to gain, by honest industry, an inde- 
pendent subsistence. In order therefore to augment the 
valuable products of labour, and elevate the condition of 
women, it is necessary to enlarge their sphere of occupation, 
direct their efforts in a more judicious manner, and aid them 
by the appliances which are adopted by the other sex. Nor 
is there any department of philanthropic exertion which 
promises to yield a richer reward than this. 

From these remarks we are enabled to give an answer to 
the inquiry, Why is it that people are poor ? It is because 
the produce of labour is scanty. It is small in quantity, poor 
in quality, and of kinds but imperfectly adapted to supply ex- 
isting wants. The remedy is obvious. Increase its quantity, 
improve its quality, and render it better suited to the wants 
of consumers. 

The produce of labour is scanty because men do not use 
aright the means of making it large that are within their 
reach, nor avail themselves to the full of the advantages 
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which offer. The steam-engine, for example, has been in- 
vented, and brought to a state of almost miraculous perfection, 
yet it is not employed to its available extent, nor even within 
the hundredth part of such measure. Machinery the same ; 
the division of labour the same. In short, all the modern ap- 
pliances of skill and science the same ! We have not yet 
fully asserted our right Divine to dominion over the creation, 
and to subdue it to our purposes. Wherefore the bestowal of 
the blessing is withheld until we have conquered our inherit- 
ance. 

Then again, men able to work are without employment. 
Notwithstanding that hunger, nakedness, and destitution of 
every kind surround them, and human wants exist more than 
the utmost efforts of labour could supply, they prefer to stand 
idle and do nothing rather than work, unless certain accus- 
tomed prices, or rates of wages, arbitrarily fixed by themselves, 
without reference to the market or the means of paying them, 
can be given. They sometimes demand wages which would 
leave no profit to the employer, and which are in fact higher 
than the possible power of purchasers to pay, instead of being 
content to take such as a master can afford to give, or custom- 
ers are enabled to pay. 

Once more, multitudes of persons fit for work, though not 
actually without occupation, jit their labour is employed at a 
disadvantage, it is not adequately aided by suitable helps, and 
thus not being applied to the fullest advantage, they contribute 
little to the promotion of plenty. Or, perhaps, they are em- 
ployed at work which yields little or no gratification to any 
person in return for the toil. Multitudes of poor in our work- 
houses, and of criminals in our prisons, are set to pick oakum, 
break stones by hand, or cut up wood ; work better fitted to 
while away time than for profitable purposes, and at which 
machinery might be employed to do tenfold the amount of 
work and in a superior manner. Thus labour, which, if duly 
aided by machinery and the natural motive powers, would 
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yield an invaluable return, now contributes little to feed, 
clothe, lodge, and warm the hungry and destitute masses by 
which we are surrounded, ancLis suffered to, waste its strength 
without such aid, in vain and nearly fruitless efforts. 
• If it be inquired, Why are persons so unprofitably em- 
ployed ? One reason to be given is, that men are afraid to 
produce plenty, — apprehending injury to trade from over- 
production. Or again, if it be asked, Why are the modern 
appliances of steam power, machinery, and the division of 
labour, so much less employed than they might be ? the an- 
swer is, that these helps to labour are so costly as to exceed 
the means of persons of small capital, besides being unprofit- 
able in small concerns ; and men cannot act together in bodies 
sufficiently large to avail themselves of them and render them 
profitable, because of their deficiency in moral qualities. One 
man is intemperate, another idle, a third dishonest, a fourth 
arrogant and over-bearing in his temper ; and thus business 
is obliged to be split up into a multitude of little concerns ; 
each man has to act singly and alone, forced to struggle on 
by himself against every disadvantage, rather than run the 
hazard of co-operating with other men whom he cannot trust, 
in bringing such appliances to their aid. Man, instead of 
being the friend, of his brother man, is alienated from him; 
wrapped up in his own little world of selfishness ; the rival, 
and too often the enemy, of his fellow man. There is a want 
of confidence and sympathy with one another. 

Of late years, national prosperity has been sought to be 
attained chiefly through the instrumentality of freedom in 
commercial intercourse. The principle has been triumphantly 
established. Its advantages are no longer denied or ques- 
tioned, but are frankly admitted, by statesmen and legislators 
ranked in the higher grades of intelligence. Its practical 
adoption has been in great part accomplished. This aim 
was well in its place. But it falls greatly short of all that 
may be accomplished. Free trade will effect a better distri- 
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button than before of the productions of industry ; will relieve 
gluts in some places, and supply deficiencies in others ; 
causing the ratio of the supply to the demand of the re- 
spective kinds of goods in every market to be better adjusted. 
But it does not effect all that is attainable in the way of in- 
creasing the quantity and improving the quality of the pro- 
ductions of labour. We cannot stop satisfied here. And 
it now remains to point public attention to those other methods 
that exist through which plenty, superior excellence, and 
cheapness, may be promoted. 



SECTION in. 



RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 



In common phraseology, we speak of the creations or pro- 
ductions of industry. But strictly speaking, man neither 
creates nor produces any thing by his labour : this were alto- 
gether beyond his power, as it is beyond his conception. To 
destroy likewise, equally surpasses his ability. He simply 
makes motions, or supplies motive power ; effects transmuta- 
tions, change of place and position ; the operations of nature 
perform all the rest. "He moves seed to the ground, and it 
germinates ; he removes a plant from the earth, and it dies ; 
he moves a spark to gunpowder, and it explodes." Why or 
how he knows not ; all he knows is that certain actions being 
performed, certain results follow. We stand in the midst of 
an invisible agency ; the earth moves round, the pulse beats. 
We are placed, as it were, face to face with a Being whom 
we cannot see, but who is incessantly acting, never tired. We 
observe no hand to move, no voice to speak ; yet is the ac- 
tion not the less striking, the eloquence of silence not the less 
impressive. Reason asks, Who is it, what is it ? there must 
be a cause ! This Great Unknown the Christian recognises 
as his God ; acting mediately or immediately on all around 
him. He formed us ; He sustains us in life ; He causes the 
earth to bring forth food for our sustenance ; He upholds the 
universe for our use, as the great stage on which to act our 
parts, and derive our enjoyments; and has constituted us 
supreme over the whole. All this trouble, and all these gifts, 
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are bestowed upon us gratuitously, to which we have con- 
tributed nothing, nor can diminish aught. Shall we not bow 
the knee in reverence and gratitude before the presence of so 
august a Benefactor? Yet, strange to say, in place of a 
universal and ceaseless hymn of praise ascending from earth 
to heaven, wayward man is ever prone to assail his God with 
murmurs, complaints, execrations on his laws, his moral 
government, his creatures, his works. If poverty or riches 
be within the power of Omnipotence to dispense, is it wonder- 
ful that the former should be the lot of a large section of man- 
kind ? 

But this unseen God, that we might not be left in ignorance 
of what it is his pleasure to do or not to do, conducts all his 
operations by rule. He moves on the vast system of the 
universe after an established order of progression, by a steady 
and equable movement, without fits or starts. Certain condi- 
tions of things are invariably succeeded by certain other condi- 
tions of things in an unbroken sequence ; while the irresistible 
force of the movement surpasses all human efforts to with- 
stand or divert from the prescribed course. This magnificent 
system (to compare great things with small) may be likened 
to a vast, complicated, and powerful machine in motion, whose 
action is certain, and momentum irresistible. Knowing its 
performances, we touch the springs of action, and it imme- 
diately responds to our call, proceeding to execute the desired 
operations. 

Inasmuch then as we can contribute only motive force, nor 
is it possible by human effort to create or produce an object of 
desire, the success of our efforts must depend entirely on Qur 
knowledge of the mode in which the creative agency of Nature 
is induced ; on the degree in which we can foresee events, and 
foretell the results of actions. 

It is the wisdom and interest of mankind to search out and 
discover these rules of creative operation ; these sequences of 
events, or the laws by which thus given conditions of circum- 
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stances invariably follow upon certain other conditions of 
circumstances. A knowledge of them, and the mode of their 
operation, give the power to direct our labour so as, at one 
time to avail ourselves of this action, at another, to escape 
injury from it; and thus, by conforming with Nature, to 
avoid failure, or insure success in the attainment of the ob- 
jects of pursuit. But without a knowledge of those laws, and 
an acquaintance with the parts and movements of this great 
machine, and without this prophetic vision, not only would 
our efforts be uncertain and generally fail of their desired 
results, but we ourselves, though following a wrong course, 
would be in danger of destruction from the irresistible force 
of its operations. 

These laws may be discriminated as of two classes — moral 
and physical ; and may be briefly summed up as those of re- 
ligion and science. 

God's moral laws are to be found in that revelation of him- 
self and of his will which he has vouchsafed to mankind. 
Love to God and man is the rule of Christian duty ; and this 
sums up that code of morals which, when acted out, conduces 
most of all to the opulence of society. It yields a maximum of 
pecuniary result To abstain from all that would injure our- 
selves or others ; to do to them all the good which may be in 
our power, and this from love to Him from whom all our bless- 
ings flow, and with the certain assurance that his all-seeing 
eye will observe, and his goodness more than amply reward 
every sacrifice made for his sake, afford rules and motives of 
action which no humanly-invented system of morals could 
equal, much less surpass, in conferring benefits on mankind. 
Our rule of duty is ready made to hand, and needs no further 
investigation than to ascertain from the sacred records its 
import, extent, obligation, and reward. But the physical and 
social laws of the universe are the subject of observation, in- 
quiry, and experiment, to be sought out by calling into exer- 
cise the faculties of mind and body. 
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There is at present a measure of retributive justice in the 
moral government of the world ; not however complete in the 
present stage of existence, or fully observed within the con- 
tracted sight of mortal man, but jet shadowing forth the be- 
ginnings of a righteous administration of things, to be com- 
pleted, as we believe, in its full development. 

The blessing of Providence is essential to success in every 
department of exertion, and we know, as well from observ- 
ation as from revelation, that such blessing is usually bestowed 
in proportion as the Divine laws are observed, or withheld 
as they are set at nought and disregarded. Revelation em- 
phatically declares that blessings in this life, though not per- 
haps of fortune, await the good, with eternal happiness in a 
future ; while suffering in the present, with eternal punish- 
ment in the next life, are reserved for transgressors. Neither 
was this arrangement of Providence entirely confined to the 
Jewish dispensation, but extends to the Christian ; for St. 
Paul asserts, that " godliness is profitable unto all things, — 
having promise of the life which now is, and of that which is 
to come." 

The guidance, the sanctions, and restraints of religious 
principles tend to the wealth of society in two ways : nega- 
tively, in the repression of crimes, and the abstinence from all 
that would impair our own faculties or injure our neighbours ; 
and positively, in enabling men safely to combine together, 
and carry on industrial operations in concert, or in rendering 
succour and assistance to each other in case of need. 

The vices of mankind bring upon them a burthen and loss 
which is seldom estimated at its full magnitude. 

First, we have the actual loss of property from the per- 
petration of acts of fraud and destructive violence from dis- 
honest or malicious persons. Fifty thousand thieves and 
vagabonds are said to prey upon the metropolis alone, and 
every other opulent community is burthened more or less with 
the support of a predatory class, preying on its vitals, and 
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revelling on pillage from the hard earnings of honest industry. 
Fifty millions sterling has been computed to be the annual 
loss to the mercantile portion of the community from bank- 
rupt and insolvent estates, through fraudulent or unwar- 
rantable trading and expenditure. Then there is the burthen 
of civil government, the police, the judicial administration, the 
profession of law, and the punishment of convicted offend- 
ers. All these owe their origin to the dishonesty and criminal 
conduct of our fellow subjects ; while to the ambition, hatred, 
or vices of foreign governments and their people, are due 
the losses of war, and the costs of the military and naval 
establishments kept up to afford security against evils of a 
worse character. 

Poverty, too, with the burthen of poor rate and eleemosyn- 
ary contribution, proceed in part from the intemperance, im- 
providence, and faults of the poor themselves ; and partly 
from the vices of others from whom they have suffered, or of 
whom they have been the victims, while the establishment of 
a condition of universal sufficiency is alone withheld by the 
existence of vice and ignorance.* 

* The constabulary Commission calculated the cost of crime in Liver- 
pool at £700,000 a year, and that was afterwards found to be £30,000 
below the truth. 

For England and Wales it could not be less than £1 1,000,000 

The Poor Rates 5,400,000 

Alms, and the support of Hospitals . . . 5,400,000 

Police, Transportation, and Gaols . . . 1,500,000 
Illness from preventable causes among the working 

classes 4,000,000 



Total for England and Wales .... 27,300,000 
Scotland and Ireland— like items .... 13,000,000 
The consumption of spirits has risen within the last few years from 
9,000,000 gallons to 27,000,000 gallons. 

He computed that about 20,000,000 gallons of spirits were consumed 
by persons sunk in ignorance and misery, at a cost of about £10,000,000. 
The sum total of these amounts was £51,000,000, the largest portion of 
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In a negative point of view likewise, mankind fail of advan- 
tages which virtuous action, universally prevalent, would 
confer. Intemperance and unsteady habits in a workman, 
irrespective of the costs of excess, diminish the quantity and 
value of the work which he would execute were orderly be- 
haviour and diligence the rules of his conduct. One day in 
six is a computation of the loss in some branches of trade from 
the excessive use of intoxicating liquors, without counting the 
losses sustained through accidents attributable to drunkenness. 
Through such excesses of workmen, and loss of time, the sur- 
plus earnings over necessary expenditure are dissipated, which 
might otherwise be put by to accumulate, and afford a source 
of future income in addition to wages, whence he is doomed for 
life never to rise above a dependence solely on labour. Lastly, 
the amount of capital which is required to give effect to labour 
is thus kept below what it would otherwise rise to, causing 
employment, and the produce of labour, to be correspondingly 
scanty. 

All the time and expense of supervision required to see 
that workmen duly perform their appointed tasks, or to ascer- 
tain that the quantities and qualities of goods purchased cor- 
respond with the representations made of them, are called for 
alone by a want of confidence in the integrity of those with 
whom we deal. In proportion as care and cost can be saved 
from guarding against pillage or imposition; in proportion 
as each individual is more securely to be depended upon 
for the faithful discharge of trust, in that proportion is the 
saving of labour so obtained applicable to direct production in 
increasing the quantity and quality of its produce. Moreover, 

which, say at least one-half, might be effectually, though gradually, di- 
minished by social improvements, such as good and just education brought 
to the door of the working classes, protective measures for their health, 
institutions for the encouragement and investment of their savings, and 
other measures calculated to bring out their spirit and improve their con- 
dition. — Mr. Slaney' 8 Speech on the State of the Nation^ ixkj §,\SA&* 

D 
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confidence is essential to mutual co-operation, and according 
as it exists, in that measure is the spirit and boldness with 
which undertakings are entered upon, and the consequent suc- 
cessful results of exertion. 

But in affirming that religion is a source of wealth, it 
should be observed that this is a general law, — not always 
clearly discernible in single cases, or on a hasty observation 
of things. Good to some person or other is the certain result 
of virtuous action ; as suffering is of vicious. But the good 
men, or the bad, do not always reap in this life the temporal 
fruits of their works. Time is required to develope fully the 
consequences of actions, and the individual actors may not 
live long enough to enjoy or suffer from their effects : besides 
that a multitude of other causes operate at the same time. 
The condition of men is determined not alone by the general 
tenor of their own actions, but likewise by the conduct of 
others around them, and of those who have preceded them, or 
from whom they have descended. We, in the present age, 
are largely indebted to the labours of the generations which 
have gone before us ; while those who shall come after us will 
be greatly benefited by our exertions. Though, therefore, the 
results of the law are unchangeable from the constitution of 
things, yet like some other general laws of the universe, it is 
in a manner concealed from observation in particular in- 
stances, — showing itself only in its great results. Accord- 
ingly, we cannot affirm that every good man, or every intelli- 
gent man, is rich. Nor, on the other hand, that every bad man 
is poor ; for the very opposite of these is often the subject of 
remark. But we say that every good action tends to good, 
and every bad action to evil. And when men are classed in 
aggregate numbers together, we distinctly perceive that the 
good societies are richer and more fortunate than the bad. 
The general rule holds good : the particular cases are excep- 
tions caused by extraneous circumstances. 

In like manner, a general law regulates the due proportion 
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to each other of the sexes in the human family. But, look* 
ing only to a single family, or a few families, no proportion 
between the boys and the girls would be observed : perhaps 
all relation between them would appear to be utterly set at 
defiance. Take a whole parish, however, or country, and 
much more a whole nation, and a certain definite and invari- 
able proportion is found to subsist between them, even to a 
mathematical exactness. It is the same with religion and 
prosperity. The law is general, but must be sought for, not 
in isolated cases, but in its great results. 

Regarding the law therefore that religion is a source of 
wealth, to be observed, not in single cases, through the effects 
of other causes simultaneously operating, but proved by its 
great results, we shall perceive it exemplified in several ways. 

If we take a glance over a congregation assembled within 
the walls of a place of public worship, and observe the con- 
dition of the families represented by the members present, it 
will be observed that those families are in the enjoyment of 
more of the blessings of Providence than an equal number of 
families taken indiscriminately outside those walls. It is true, 
the same remark might be made of an audience at a place of 
public amusement. But then the condition of payment for 
admission in these last is universal, and there are no free sit- 
tings, so that such public assemblages do not afford a parallel 
case. Much more, if account be taken in a worshipping as- 
sembly of the persons most constant in their attendance on the 
ministrations of religion, and especially at the sacramental 
table, it will be found that, though often poor, yet there is 
little absolute destitution. Squalor, nakedness, famine, and 
fever, are not found at the Lord's table in Protestant coun- 
tries. 

In comparing the different grades of society with one another, 
setting aside perhaps the class whose riches are derived from 
hereditary possessions, and confining the remark to such as are 
dependent on their own exertions, it will be seen, thai bss&crax^ 

d 2 
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veracity, integrity, and benevolence, are more conspicuous 
among the higher than the lower classes. 

The poorer and uneducated ranks of society constitute 
mainly the godless masses whom places of worship invite to 
enter in vain. The same classes crowd our workhouses, and 
supply the chief inmates to our prisons. Ignorance, irreligion, 
and crime are found associated with poverty. 

From the lowest grades of life, as we ascend to the better 
educated ranks, we find morals improve ; honesty, veracity, 
honour, are more prevalent. In the occasional intercourse 
which we hold with strangers whose characters are unknown 
to us, we instinctively grant or withhold confidence, as the 
dress, appearance, language, and manners of the stranger 
seem to indicate the probable rank or station to which he be- 
longs. We place ourselves somewhat on our guard, if the 
supposed position of the individual be low, and throw off sus- 
picion and reserve if it seem to be high. Thus indicating, 
almost instinctively, our sense of danger or security, as the 
station is inferior or superior. Designing men, too, assume 
the character of the better ranks, for the purpose of disarm- 
ing suspicion, And more effectually attaining their fraudulent 
objects. 

Commercial probity, the branch of morals which applies 
especially to industrial operations, has a higher tone and 
greater extension among the larger than the smaller traders. 
The rich merchant or banker is usually of a character, in a 
commercial point of view, not only unsullied, but above sus- 
picion. To raise a question even on the point, he would con- 
sider too degrading to be borne. In truth, this reputation is 
indispensable to his elevated position, which could not have 
been attained without it. 

If the condition of different nations of the earth be con- 
trasted with one another, whether in past or present times, it 
will be found that the most virtuous nations are the richest, 
the most intelligent and enterprising ; while the worst are 
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the poorest, most ignorant, and idle. From the squalid 
poverty and laziness of the untutored savage to the most 
civilized nations of the globe, their gradations in opulence and 
morality follow step by step with each other. 

In Christendom, as knowledge and virtue ' have more ex- 
tended and attained a higher elevation of tone in modern than 
in ancient times, so have wealth and power. We no longer 
dread, as in earlier ages, invasion from barbarous hordes, 
similar to the Gothic and Saracenic irruptions. Neither is it 
now apprehended that the Turks will ever again appear in 
force before the walls of Vienna. On the contrary, the 
Christian nations have now assumed the offensive, and nothing 
but jealousies among themselves prevents the extension of 
their power over countries once their dread. In every coun- 
try, it will be found that as virtuous action prevails, so riches, 
honour, freedom, health, long-life, children abound ; while, as 
profligacy is rampant, so poverty, weakness, slavery, degrada- 
tion, and decay, with all those pestilential ills which afflict 
humanity, are more universal and intense. It is virtue and 
intelligence which raise, while vice and ignorance depress the 
condition of mankind. A review of the history of our own, 
or of any other country, and still more that of Christendom, 
as exhibiting the operation of a general law upon a larger 
scale, would prove that prosperity or adversity in different 
historic periods have existed as religion or irreligion have 
more abounded : in short, that all the interests of humanity 
are inseparably linked with true religion. 

From the past and present condition of the world, then, as 
well as from the constitution of things, we deduce that it is to 
religion and science we must look for the means of raising 
the future condition of mankind. Accordingly, an attempt to 
ameliorate the condition of the working classes should be be- 
gun by aiming to diffuse amongst them religious principles, 
sanctions, and motives ; afterwards skill in the several de- 
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partments of labour, with the addition, where practicable, of 
scientific attainments. 

It is not, however, all religious systems that serve this end 
with equal effect : pure Christianity is superior to a corrupted 
form. The rule of maximum result in the attainment of pub- 
lic prosperity is love to God and man. In proportion as any 
system of religious faith works out this rule in practice, in 
that proportion does it tend to raise the condition of the 
masses. 

Christianity, in its uncorrupted state, is an intellectual re- 
ligion. It addresses itself to the understanding and the affec- 
tions. In contrast with the blind credence demanded by 
Paganism, Mahomedanism, or Popery, it makes its appeal to 
the judgment, the facts of history, the reason and intelligence, 
the sympathies of mankind. Its evidences are to be found in 
historical records ; in deductions drawn from facts and argu- 
ments by some of the most acute and profound exercises of 
the reasoning powers. Its spirit is combative with ignorance, 
error, infidelity, and scepticism ; and is ameliorative in its ob- 
ject and tendency. It braces the mind to the struggle with 
evil of every kind, not with physical but with mental weapons. 
It moves the heart by the strongest and most abiding influ- 
ences. In thus awakening the mind, and by exercise giving 
vigour and sharpness to the intellectual faculties, it at the 
same time confers the power to prosecute successfully as well 
industrial as other inquiries ; and so mental enlightenment, 
civilization, freedom, industrial advancement, and opulence 
follow as accompaniments in its train; while the good of 
mankind being its object, these results are pursued as con- 
ducive thereto, besides, as being acceptable to Him from whom 
all our blessings flow, and to whom all our thanks and grati- 
tude are due. 

The coming and sufferings of Christ was a direct appeal to 
the heart of humanity, and he enjoined on his followers an 
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imitation of his own example of doing good. True religion, 
accordingly, is in the highest degree favourable to exertion in 
the cause of mankind. This is one of its distinctive features. 
Infidelity has no such rule ; and if it had, would be without a 
motive equal to the sacrifice required for the practice of it. 
The pagan world knew nothing of hospitals, dispensaries, 
charity schools, savings-banks, or other institutions to promote 
the welfare of the poorer classes. These owe their origin 
to Christianity j feebly also imitated in part by Mahomed- 
anism. The heathens deserted their relatives when arrived 
by age or sickness at the close of life, to die unsuccoured and 
unpitiecL The man, whose aim of existence is circumscribed 
within the things of time, ceases his labour when these are 
attained. Having secured his object when arrived at an inde- 
pendence which brings within his reach the gratification of 
luxurious ease and self-indulgence, his work is ended : hence- 
forward he ceases to be of use to society. But in contrast 
with this, the man whose affections are renewed by the Holy 
Spirit, who recognises in the atonement for sin once offered 
by the death of our incarnate God, the pardon of all offences, 
and the purchased inheritance of everlasting blessedness to 
such as by faith receive and obey the gospel, endeavours by 
his works for the good of mankind to imitate the example of 
his Lord and Master, and by a course of action well-pleasing 
in His sight, to testify his gratitude for these unspeakable gifts. 
This man's work is never ended while life and faculties re- 
main. He is ever active and zealous ; sure to be found at 
last dying in harness. 

Nearly the same activity may be observed in men engaged 
in the pursuit of literature and science. Their labours con- 
stitute their highest source of enjoyment. Success in their 
pursuits urges them forward to the full strength of their 
powers in renewed exertions. They have no time or thought 
left to spare for the pursuit and indulgence of low or sensual 
gratifications. Their activity does not cease until life or 
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mental faculties are exhausted ; and society gains by all their 
acquisitions. 

The men, therefore, to whom we must look as able most 
effectively to lead on the van in the progress of the species, 
are godly men. In proportion as these abound, the interests 
of humanity are urged forward, the condition of the masses 
ameliorated, education and knowledge spread, temperance, 
morality, and industry are inculcated and promoted, and the 
wealth and prosperity of all classes advance. 

The Roman Catholic religion is inferior to the Protestant, in 
raising the temporal condition of mankind. We judge from re- 
sults. If so homely a phrase might be permitted on so grave a 
subject, " the proof of the pudding is in the eating ;" the Pro- 
testant countries are the thriving ; the Catholic the backward 
and stationary. England and Scotland are richer than Ire- 
land. The north of Ireland is better off than the south and 
west. It is the faith of the people that causes the difference ; 
for the same political institutions prevail, and the same natural 
advantages apply to both. If we contrast England and Hol- 
land with France and Spain, the superiority is on the side of 
the former. In the different cantons of Switzerland the peo- 
ple are more industrious, cleaner, and more thriving in the 
Protestant than in the Catholic cantons. On the American 
continent, the difference is striking between the northern Pro- 
testant, and the southern Catholic states, notwithstanding that 
republican institutions prevail alike in both. Every where 
the same remark applies, the Protestant are the advancing 
countries, the Catholic the backward, the suffering and sta- 
tionary. And these remarks more strongly apply to the 
industrial condition of the working classes in these several 
countries. 

Whether Roman Catholicism be theologically true or false, 
would be beside the present question to inquire. If it save 
the soul, it neglects the condition of the body. If it be in ac- 
cordance with the laws of God in relation to eternity, it is 
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oat of harmony with them in relation to time. Viewed in 
the light of political economy, it is a poor religion. When we 
contemplate the centuries of duration within which the system 
has had opportunity to accomplish its objects ; the despotic 
power it has exercised over Christendom, the hecatombs of 
human beings sacrificed to its purposes, with the treasures 
that have been lavished on its priesthood ; and when, if it 
were possible to make an approximation towards summing up 
the account, we inquire for the temporal results, in the enlight- 
enment and elevation of the moral, intellectual, and industrial 
condition of the masses, then we are struck with the astounding 
phenomenon of nothing. On one side an account too vast to 
be computed, and on the other a result too minute for appre- 
ciation. In every Catholic country its imbecility, as regards 
ameliorating the condition of the poor, is strikingly displayed ; 
and it is only where the proximity of Protestantism, or the 
prevalence of infidelity, has in part emancipated the mind 
from priestly fetters, that some degree of light has been dif- 
fused, and some activity been displayed. If it were permitted 
to view Catholicism in a mercantile aspect, and draw out a 
debtor and creditor account of its costs and temporal gains, 
what words could adequately characterize the bankrupt estate 
exhibited on such a balance sheet ? Yet, strange to say, the 
sovereign houses of Europe have upheld this system, and 
allied themselves with it, as conducive to their temporal in- 
terests ! 

With a constantly advancing population on an old and fully 
settled, but circumscribed territory, the produce raised from 
the soil must be* continually increased in quantity, in order to 
feed and support augmenting numbers in equal comfort as 
before. Old systems and notions must be discarded, new dis- 
coveries and inventions, with new appliances, must be brought 
to bear on industry, for the purpose of affording fresh and 
larger openings for employment on the same extent of soil. 
The priestly fetters on the intellect must be knocked off, and 
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the " right of private judgment " be decreed, if we would give 
that vigour to the mind which may fit it to track its course 
through the darkness of untried paths in search of new and 
undiscovered truths. It were useless to blink the question, 
or salve over the fact with mealy-mouthed expressions, Ca- 
tholicism is not equal to the urgency of our times. Empty 
stomachs cannot be filled with patristic learning, the decretals 
of councils, the wrangling disputations of schoolmen. The 
studies of monks and priests shut up in convents or universi- 
ties have contributed little, as well in modern as in ancient 
times, to the means by which an augmenting population may 
find employment and subsistence. Tried by the test of cm 
bono, they hold small estimation in a utilitarian age. The 
increase of hungry mouths drives us to inquire, not what has 
been, but what may be : not what men of other ages have 
thought, but what we can accomplish ! 

John Knox has proved for Scotland, if not a better political 
economist than Adam Smith, yet a more effective contributor 
to her wealth. To his exertions mainly must be ascribed the 
emancipation of that country from the turbulence and poverty 
of which it was the victim before his day, with its present 
industrial position, its quiet application to business, and its 
progress. Had that zealous reformer made Ireland, instead 
of Scotland, the theatre of his labours, Ireland now, in all 
probability, would have been what Scotland is, or perhaps 
superior, considering her natural advantages. But the priests 
in Ireland, after centuries of absolute and uncontrolled do- 
minion over the minds of the inferior classes, have failed to 
raise them greatly above that primeval state of ignorance, 
turbulence, and poverty in which they found them ; — bap- 
tized indeed in the name of Christ, but beyond externals, 
with little of the mind and life of Christ to distinguish them 
above a heathen nation. 

The era of the glory of the Italian republics, of Spain and 
Portugal, was the period when reformed notions were ger- 
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minating throughout European society. But when the perse- 
cutions of the church, aided by the civil power, had crushed or 
extirpated those notions, and reduced the mental faculties on 
points of religion and government to a state of slavery, then 
that glory faded away. The high mission of advancing sci- 
ence and freedom, and of disseminating the blessings of a 
pure Christianity, with an enlightened civilization among 
heathen lands, was offered by Providence to these nations ; 
they declined to execute that holy duty, and have been re- 
moved from power, to give place to other nations that would 
do so. 

Still more feeble than the Catholic is the Greek faith in 
raising the industrial condition of the working classes. Under 
its depressing influence millions remain to this hour in Eastern 
Europe in a state of semi-barbarous ignorance, poverty, and 
subjection to serfdom and despotic power. 

But though superior to the Catholic and Greek faiths, yet 
Protestantism has little to boast of its services rendered to the 
poor in multitudes of instances. The godless masses in our 
populous cities, and in the mining districts, the rural popula- 
tion in many parts of England, bear lamentable evidence to 
this fact. Where it has been richly endowed, and where sec- 
tarian notions have not penetrated, there, security from danger 
and want of emulation, have allowed the shepherds to go to 
deep. Aspirants for place have been attracted, not for the 
sake of the duty, but for the large stipend annexed to it ; and 
the love for souls has often given place to the love of money. 
Neither are gentlemen by birth, education, and position, 
though best adapted to lead cultivated minds, the most fitting 
instruments to penetrate the masses of a population wallowing 
in low and loathsome profligacy and misery. For such a pur- 
pose, men must be taken from the humbler walks of life ; as in 
apostolic times, carpenters, fishermen, and the like ; men who 
possess a community of sentiment and habit with those upon 
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whom they are to operate, and who are not afraid to soil 
their fingers in the work. 

The steam engine, with its varied applications, spinning and 
weaving machinery, with the greater number of those modern 
discoveries and inventions by which the means of employment 
and subsistence for our enlarged population have been ac- 
quired, and our temporal condition raised, are the products, 
not of the Catholic, but of the Protestant mind ; and chiefly 
where Protestantism exhibits itself in its most tdtra form — 
dissent, the manufacturing districts of England and Scotland. 
Where sectarianism abounds, there thought is awakened, the 
intellectual faculties are sharpened, and emulation is excited. 
Here accordingly mechanical inventions and industrial pro- 
gress are most successfully effected. But where uniformity 
of faith has been forcibly preserved, there a strict adherence 
to old maxims and practices is maintained, without industrial 
innovations or advancement. 

Christianity, however, even in its most corrupt and feeblest 
form, is superior to Mahomedanism as affecting the condition 
of the working classes ; while this last again is better than 
paganism. 

Temporal prosperity accordingly ranks in this order. The 
Protestant is richer than the Catholic ; the Catholic than the 
Greek ; the Greek than the Mahomedan ; the Mahomedan than 
the pagan ; while among pagan nations, those whose religious 
rites are most abhorrent to Christian feelings are in the lowest 
state of poverty and degradation. It is worthy of remark, that 
those powerful states of antiquity which once ruled the earth, 
and in which the horrid rite prevailed of offering human sacri- 
fices to propitiate the wrath of the false deities which were the 
objects of their worship, have successively been subjected by 
others less revolting in their religious practices ; and are now 
brought down from that high position of supremacy which 
they once occupied, to the degradation of being among the 
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lowest of the low. While the Tartar tribes and Chinese, 
whose religious tenets approached more nearly to deism, have 
retained their independence, and extended their sway over 
countries more populous and powerful than their own. In 
contemplating these dispensations of Divine Providence, we 
are ready to adopt the exclamation, " Verily there is a God 
that judgeth in the earth ! " Nor ought we to fail to perceive, 
that in these cases judgments are tempered with mercy; 
they are corrective, not vindictive in their object, and their 
tendency is to the eventual good of mankind. 

To tne account of the absence of religion, the want of its 
lights, guidance, and restraints, must be placed, not only the 
poverty, but the present convulsed, chaotic state of European 
society* The popular mind, on political and social questions, 
seems to have broken loose from land, and embarked on an 
ocean of bewilderment without compass or rudder to direct its 
course, in pursuit of an ignis fatuus. The people's religion is 
at fault, Their code of morals, — those rules which are prac- 
tically held binding on their actions, — what they will do, and 
what they will not do, is not based on love to God and man. 
Call it what creed you please, it is not the religion of Christ. 
The apprehension of right and wrong in men's minds is not 
brought to this standard, but is drawn from wholly opposite 
sources. Liberty, equality, and fraternity, may be blazoned 
in front, but envy, cruel hatred, selfishness, and tyranny lie 
rankling beneath. " The wicked are like the troubled sea, 
when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt." 

After religion, the other grand primary source from which 
opulence and industrial progress flow, is science. Beligion 
stands first. It is the original source of every good. Our 
Saviour at his first coming exhibited to man the moral attri- 
butes of Deity : at his second coming he will display his great 
power and glory. So in industry, morals hold the first place, 
science next. 

A knowledge of the laws of nature enables men to direct 
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the processes of labour with a certainty of success. An ac- 
quaintance with the proper methods of executing work, and 
the details of operations, are essential to the perfection of the 
products of labour. Superior intelligence brings to our aid 
suitable tools and powerful mechanism, working cattle, and 
the natural motive power of wind, water, and steam. Such 
intelligence alone can direct a workman into new operations, 
which have not been previously reduced to rules of practice 
and become a work of routine. Many kinds of labour require 
talents of a high order for their successful completion, as for 
example, the designing of engineering operations, and the 
like. In such ways, mental power exhibits itself as incom- 
parably superior to muscular force, and is able to execute an 
amount of work in that measure greater than could be done 
without such help. 

But religion and science go hand in hand, and must be 
brought to bear conjointly on the labours of mankind, in order 
to diffuse a state of comfort and affluence of a solid and per- 
manent character. They are intimately associated with each 
other, they comprise equally the laws of the present constitu- 
tion of things. Religious men are apt to look too much to 
religion for temporal good, while scientific men, on the con- 
trary, are apt to lean too much on the aid of science. But 
neither of them separately are sufficient for our purpose. 
Without skill men are unable to work at all. Without morals 
they make a bad use of the acquisitions of industry. With- 
out probity men prey upon one another ; without truth and 
honour there is no confidence, and they cannot act together 
in a state of freedom, but require the institution of slavery, 
with the constant supervision and lash of the overseer to 
compel the observance of rules of action which conscience 
alone ought to be sufficient to enforce. 

The all-wise and benevolent Governor of the universe has 
so framed the constitution of things, that the temporal condi- 
tion of classes and nations is dependent on their moral and 
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intellectual state. He has set opposite to each other, on one 
side virtue and intelligence, with riches, and on the other, vice 
and ignorance, with poverty, to serve at once as incentives to 
good conduct, and as warnings to deter from criminal in- 
dulgence. Such being the relationship naturally subsisting 
between pecuniary circumstances and moral qualities, an at- 
tempt to raise the temporal condition of the operative classes, 
without a corresponding advance in moral and religious train* 
ing, would fail of success. Large masses of the people, though 
at times pinched with penury, are yet on the whole possessed 
of as much of the good things of life as they are able to use 
aright ; and when somewhat more than usual falls to their lot, 
it only induces intemperance. To make them richer without 
making them better, would fail to render them real and lasting 
service. The temptations of wealth are stronger than they 
are able to resist, and though sighing for its possession, yet the 
gratification of their wishes would so heighten these tempta- 
tions as to prove their ruin. Riches hastily or ill gotten are 
seldom a permanent acquisition ; and if they descend to the 
children they are often ill-used or dissipated by them. But su- 
periority in moral qualities is a more lasting possession. The 
vicissitudes of external circumstances which sometimes sweep 
away fortunes, leave it untouched. The man who attains to 
distinction by the uniform consistency of an honourable career, 
most commonly leaves it as an inheritance to his family. 

As regards the relative value of moral qualities in contrast 
with industrial attainments ; with us, science and industrial 
improvement have advanced beyond our moral condition. 
Machines have been invented, and industrial processes dis- 
covered, which we are unable to employ to their full extent, for 
want of the moral qualities which may enable men safely to com- 
bine together into numbers sufficiently large to carry them into 
practice. Steam power requires that a large amount of work 
be done in order to bear its expense. But little traders can- 
not join their small concerns together to be carried on in 
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partnership in the large way, so as to bear this expense, be- 
cause they cannot trust one another. Since then industrial 
improvement has shot a-head of the advance of morals, philan- 
thropic efforts ought, under present circumstances, if only with 
a view to wealth, and irrespective of higher considerations, to 
be more especially directed to the religious instruction and 
discipline — the heightening the moral qualities of the working 
classes, than to the further improvement of machinery and 
of industrial processes ; rather to form workmen of good cha- 
racter than expert hands ; rather to enable us to use what we 
possess already, than to carry further the discovery and em- 
ployment of still more complicated and costly mechanism and 
arrangements, of which it would be still less in our power to 
avail ourselves. 

But religion and science combined give men the power to 
act cordially together in organized and powerful masses, by a 
combined and consistent plan of operations, instead of by a 
separate action and independence of each other, and thus en- 
able us to avail ourselves of the most complicated and costly 
appliances. They indeed require this combination in order 
fully to carry out their beneficial effects. 

As general principles then, within which all others are 
briefly summed up, the truths of religion and science, known 
and acted out, are to be regarded as the primary sources of 
both public and private opulence and prosperity ; while on 
the other hand, an ignorance or non-observance of these 
truths are the first causes of almost all the sufferings which 
affect humanity. 

The great ends of attainment in industrial measures are, 
abundance, excellence, and cheapness. Skill and science, when 
applied to labour, we have seen, exert a powerful influence in 
contributing to these ends. Whence, the high importance of 
removing every existing obstruction which hinders the dis- 
covery, invention, acquisition, or use of improved processes or 
niachines in the operations of industry ; and the expediency 
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of affording all possible facility and encouragement to their 
introduction. As respects public wealth, it were bad enough 
to give no encouragement to men who, by their talents and 
labours, most of all contribute to promote it. But when, in- 
stead of this, a barrier is placed in the way of their exertions, 
and they are fined, as it were, for doing us good, then it were 
no wonder that the interests of society should suffer there- 
from. 

Now this is done by our law of patents. In bringing to 
bear any new process, machine, or discovery in the arts, 
many trials and alterations, and much expense, with loss of 
time, are required before it can be perfected. The machine 
for sweeping the streets by horse-labour is said to have cost 
more than £20,000 in the various trials and alterations before 
it reached its present state of effectiveness. Accordingly, an 
inventor requires the exclusive use of his invention during a 
certain term of years in order to re-imburse the expense of 
bringing out his improvement, and to procure him some re- 
muneration for his pains. But at present he cannot secure to 
himself the exclusive right to use his discovery without in- 
curring an expense of from £120 to £300 for a patent ; while in 
many cases it amounts to a larger sum. But men of inventive 
genius are often found in the middle and humbler walks of 
life, and from their attention being specially attracted to the 
occupations in which they are respectively engaged, they are 
most commonly the improvers of the arts. They meet with 
small encouragement from persons of established business and 
connexion, because of the trouble and chance of failure of 
flew and untried methods, and because a better return is 
gained to capital by large operations conducted in the old 
way. in thus placing a heavy charge on procuring patents, 
the exertions of genius in the humbler ranks are crippled, and 
a deadly injury given to the best interests of society. The 
law on this point, therefore, calls for an effective and speedy 
amendment of its provisions. 



SECTION IV. 



THE PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENT. 

We now descend from the consideration of the general 
propositions, that wealth or poverty have their primary 
sources in religion and science, or the absence of them, to 
notice the more immediate or proximate causes of poverty in 
the working classes, in which the universal laws of religion 
and science are violated, or not conformed to. 

Among these, an important place is to be assigned to the 
progress of improvement in the arts. This is at once a cause 
and a remedy of poverty. A cause when only partially 
adopted, but a cure when carried out to its full extent 

In an early and simple state of society, when the processes 
of industry were few, inartificial, and inexpensive, the work 
rudely executed, and the capital required for conducting busi- 
ness was small, almost every workman, with the ability and 
inclination to work at his trade, could readily, by himself^ and 
without other help, produce articles for sale on his own ac- 
count, and thus obtain a livelihood by independent labour. 
But now, an article rudely executed, and high in price, can- 
not, as in earlier times, find a vend in the market : it must in 
the present day be finished in the best style, and offered at a 
low charge. In former days, every business was conducted 
in the small way, and is still so in villages and country 
places in our own land. ' Among nations in which the condition 
of morals is low, this is still almost universally the case, except 
where serfdom or slavery prevails. But at present, business 
with us is very generally carried on in the large way, with the 
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factory system, in which a multitude of hands are employed, 
and a minute division and separation of the kinds of work 
arranged amongst them ; aided by steam power, wind or water 
power, with complicated and costly machinery. All which 
involve the necessity for the employment of an enormous 
capital. 

But few persons, however, are able to command sufficient 
capital to conduct the business of so large an establishment. 
Nevertheless, a man cannot succeed in trade, unless he be in 
circumstances sufficiently advantageous to furnish goods for 
the market of equal, or nearly equal quality and cheapness 
with those supplied by other members of the trade. A cheaper 
or better method of performing any industrial operation, when 
once introduced into practice, involves the necessity for its 
universal and immediate adoption by every person engaged in 
the trade, under the penalty of being unable, with the old im- 
perfect and costly process, to stand against the reduced prices 
and competition of the market with those who employ the new 
and cheaper method. If machinery and steam power be once 
introduced into any branch of business, every member of the 
trade must employ them too. If large factories be established, 
with a minute division of labour among the workmen, these 
must be forthwith adopted in like manner. But the small 
capitalists are wholly unable to follow in the employment of 
such costly expedients. And thus the overgrown capitalist 
drives the little one out of the market, by means of his su- 
perior facilities, with the consequent excellence and cheapness 
of his wares, and so establishes an undisputed monopoly to 
himself. Besides, improvement, from the nature of the case, 
as well as from habit and prejudice, are at first adopted only 
by a few persons ; the greater number continuing for a long 
time to adhere to the old methods. Hence, while this progress 
confers inestimable benefits on society at large, and enriches 
those persons who lead on the van of the movement, it ruins 
such as refuse to advance, or who lag behind in the march. 

B 2 
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Hence, too, the cause of much of the suffering around us, -the 
want of business, and of the dependence of the small upon the 
great. Industry, through their distress, is partially paralyzed, 
and society at large, from the community of interest and sym- 
pathy among its members, is involved to some extent in the 
same suffering. 

The great feature which has marked the progress of busi- 
ness in^or own country, is a change from the small to the 
large way of conducting it. This has been especially the case 
wiL tne present century, and with a more rapid advance 
during its more recent years. In this movement we have wit- 
nessed the small farms consolidated into large ones ; the one- 
thread spinning wheel displaced by the more than thousand- 
thread spinning machine ; the hand-loom nearly starved out by 
the power-loom ; the heavy broad-wheeled wagon, once slowly 
dragged along on our old roads, displaced by the almost end- 
less train of carriages on a railway, whirled past at a light- 
ning speed. Indeed, every thing now has attained to a mag- 
nitude which our forefathers would have thought incredible. 
We have large cities, with lofty houses, great railroads, 
wealthy companies, immense factories, splendid shops, steam 
vessels pf gigantic dimensions. Our merchants, who formerly 
were pedlars, have become princes ; while our peers have 
taken to husbandry. 

If our limits permitted, we might state at large the several 
ways in which large establishments possess superior facilities 
to small ones. But without going into detail on the point, the 
change itself which has taken place makes it certain, that the 
greater firms have acquired advantages over the smaller,, 
through which success on one hand, with failure on the other, 
have been dispensed as the result ; until the lesser capitalists, 
unable longer to bear up against the competition, have been 
almost wholly driven out of the market. It is obvious that 
the same going to market or the mill, which the small farmer 
has to undertake with one quarter of corn, would equally serve 
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for'ten times that quantity. The same shepherd who must be 
employed to tend a small flock, could equally tend a large one. 
The same costly machines for drilling, thrashing, winnowing, 
and other operations of husbandry, which are required on a 
small farm, would serve as well for a large one. For these 
reasons, in great concerns, capital and labour are husbanded, 
and made to go further than in lesser ones ; powerful ma- 
chinery is introduced, and appliances of capital and skill 
brought into operation, which are all too costly under other 
circumstances. Indeed, a large portion of the greater cheap- 
ness and plenty of our country now than in former times, and 
its present increase of wealth, are attributable to the spread 
of these great establishments ; through the superior facilities 
and advantages which they confer over smaller concerns, and 
their larger productive capabilities. 

This change in the manner of conducting business, the pro- 
gress of which has been observed during the past, is still ex-> 
tending itself on every hand, and with an accelerated velocity. 
We know not as yet the final result to which it leads. Mean- 
while, however, we perceive, that in the progress of this 
change, the productive powers of the workman when acting 
alone have become relatively weaker, though stronger when act- 
ing in bodies. In this new state of things single efforts and 
small means are unavailing. The individual, isolated, and inde- 
pendent workman is utterly driven out of the market, the do- 
mestic manufacture is ruined, and the great capitalist, with 
the factory system, usurps their place. The independent work- 
man is unable, by himself, to conduct with success the greater 
number of the operations of industry. The complicated na- 
ture and costly character of the machinery employed, the 
numerous separate processes through which the work has to 
pass in the different stages of its progress towards completion, 
with the high state of perfection of the article resulting, re- 
quire the conjoint operation of a multitude of hands, and 
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entirely preclude single workmen, or small capitalists, from 
attempting to carry on suck business by themselves. 

This new state of things, the consequence of the high state 
of perfection of the arts, requires a different course of action 
than heretofore successfully to deal with it. 

If a remedy be not applied, the great capitalist will 
eventually swallow up the small one, and unless the progress 
of absorption of the smaller concerns be arrested, the middle 
and humbler classes will, in the end, be driven out of business 
by a competition at unequal odds, and society must settle 
down, in great measure, into two great orders only,— the over- 
grown capitalists, and the dependent workmen. 

In this change, slowly, but steadily advancing, we have 
witnessed already a multitude of the smaller traders in the 
various departments of industry reduced to the class of 
operatives, while others have gone into different branches of 
the smaller trades, amongst which a sufficiently active com- 
petition previously existed within themselves, but now, with 
such additions, and the pressure on the market of the great 
capitalists, whose superior advantages have been before re- 
ferred to, are doubly exposed to the disadvantages of over- 
competition ; the severity of which deprives them of that 
amount of profit which is necessary for the subsistence of 
themselves and families, compelling them to struggle on be- 
tween hope and despair, with a sort of desperation of effort for 
very existence. 

It were fruitless to endeavour to resist this condition of 
things, and folly to indulge in unavailing regrets for the loss 
of that simple state of society which has now for ever passed 
away. The advantages which large establishments confer are 
so great that it is impossible for single and isolated efforts to 
compete with them. Henceforward none but great concerns 
can be successful. To oppose machinery and the progress of 
the factory system were suicidal : we are deeply interested in 
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their advancement. Much wiser were it, to adapt our course 
to the change, avail ourselves of the advantages they offer, 
endeavour to help on and guide their onward movement, and 
mitigate as much as possible their attendant evils. 

Workmen must now either seek employment under a master, 
on such terms as he can afford to pay, or unite in partnership 
and carry on business among themselves. The latter must 
obviously, where practicable, be the most to their advantage. 
The master, in giving employment, consults not only his own 
interests and opinions as to prices in coming markets, but his 
judgment or caprice in respect to the character, capacities, 
and dispositions of the workman; guided in the estimate, 
whether true or false, which he forms in his own mind by 
imperfect information. And these qualities may often fail of 
passing a favourable judgment, though at times really en- 
titled so to do. Thus, in the progress of society, the condition 
of the workman and small capitalist, when acting independ- 
ently, is deteriorated by measures which benefit the public at 
large. They become dependent and reduced to a state of suf- 
fering by the very circumstances which it might have been 
supposed would have raised their condition. 

But the remedy is obvious, and to be found no where but in 
conjoint action. Little men must unite with one another, put 
their small pittances of capital together, amalgamate their 
multitude of petty concerns into a few great ones, adopt the 
machinery and appliances of the large factory, and carry on 
business in partnerships, after the same fashion as their greater 
competitors. By so doing, they will at once benefit them- 
selves and their country. They will still be little men, it is 
true, because their capitals are small ; but their rate of profit 
wiH equal, if not exceed, that of the great capitalist. 

Christian morals impose on men in business the duty, not 
only of benefiting themselves, but their customers and society 
at large when in their power, by conducting their operations 
after the best and most improved methods ; thereby Qtaaogftfe- 
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ing the products of labour, making them more abundant, and 
of superior excellence. Nor, if they neglect to do so, can they 
escape the penalty which the retributive laws of the universe 
impose on such conduct. Society is deeply interested in all 
abridgments of labour ; in all improvements in production ; 
and in their immediate and universal adoption. The rewards 
of labour, that is to say, the amount of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life which wages will purchase, depending on 
the productiveness of industry ; poor men, in neglecting to do 
the best in their power, injure at once themselves and their 
fellow poor men. 

When spinning machinery was invented, the domestic spin- 
ners resisted its introduction, and burned the machines. But 
to prevent its being employed was impracticable, as well as 
opposed to the interests of society. The result of the oppo- 
sition was to cause the manufacture to fly from the place of 
its persecution, and to establish itself in other localities. The 
proper aim for the spinners should have been to obtain the 
new machines, join their little resources together to purchase 
them, if no other course was open, exchange the simple wheel 
for the complicated and more effective jenny, and spin in con- 
cert. But in neglecting to do so, they lost the employment 
altogether. Hence the degradation of our peasantry in nu- 
merous places where they were once in the enjoyment of com- 
fort. They attempted to, prevent the use of a machine which 
would benefit consumers ; and thereby they ruined themselves. 
But the men who introduced them elsewhere made princely 
fortunes. 

When the superior advantages of large farms over small 
pnes became manifest, the proper course for the little farmers 
was, to have united together some two, three, or more in 
partnership, exchanged their small holdings for large ones, 
and imitated the improved system of husbandry in use by the 
great farmer. By such means they would have been enabled 
to compete successfully with him ; inasmuch as the partners, 
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having all an interest in the business, would have exercised a 
more effective supervision than hired servants, destitute of di- 
rect interest or motive for zealous exertion. But having 
failed to take this course, they have been driven off the soil 
by a competition which they were unable to withstand under 
the disadvantages of their position ; their farms have become 
absorbed in the larger ones ; while they themselves have been 
obliged, some to emigrate, some to betake themselves to servi- 
tude, and others have helped to swell the ranks of the smaller 
traders in other branches of business already borne down with 
an over-active competition among themselves. Their fate 
has excited sympathy. Nevertheless, the public interest re- 
quired that the land should be made to yield the best and 
the largest produce of which it was capable ; and when they 
refused, or were unable to introduce the best methods of 
tillage, it was right that they should give place to those who 
would. 

Besides household spinners and small farmers, a multitude 
of other persons have had to pay the penalty for omitting to 
avail themselves of improvements that were within their reach, 
and by which the general welfare would have been promoted, 
through a more abundant, excellent, and cheaper supply of 
goods. The case of the hand-loom weavers is sufficiently 
recent and well known, to render superfluous any remarks 
upon them. Besides these, there are the wool-combers, the 
little shopkeepers, the small builders, with others too numer- 
ous to mention in detail, all of whom are suffering from 
improved processes adopted by others, but neglected by 
themselves. 

We conclude by repeating the fact, because it exhibits one 
great cause of poverty, of a want of employment, and of a de- 
pression of business in our country, that industry is in a 
transition state. Business now is in most branches conducted 
after a different manner than in earlier times. Improve- 
ments, and new methods of managing and employing work- 
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men hare been introduced, but are as yet only partially 
adopted. 

Poverty and crime, therefore, among a great mass of the 
population, are the sign and evidence of industrial improve- 
ment ; not however as yet universally adopted ; for this reason 
attended with evils and suffering as well as good. But 
which, when fully carried out in practice, in place of being 
a curse, will be a cure for poverty, and result in the diffu* 
sion of inestimable benefits to all, unmixed with alloy of in- 
jury to any. 

This transition state of industry has to be passed through 
by every advancing country. It is the Jordan interposed by 
Providence on the passage of its people to the promised land 
of plenty; and no alternative remains, unless they halt or 
turn back to the sterile desert behind them. The great effort 
obviously should be to effect a passage of the stream with as 
rapid <*» movement as possible. No miracle will interpose to 
hold back its waters ; they must be forded. 

England has taken the lead in this transition of industry, 
and has effected the change, not however unscathed, by a steady 
and gradual movement during the larger part of a century 
past. The other nations of Europe, having only to adopt the 
improvements already made by us, have to accomplish the 
change in a more rapid manner by a sudden and violent move- 
ment. They have to pass at once from the distaff of Eastern 
and Southern Europe, to the perfect machines of Arkwright 
and Crumpton ; we did so by successive steps of improve- 
ment. It remains to be seen how their people will endure 
the suffering inevitably attending so great revolutions in 
industry. 



SECTION V. 

INCREASE OF A RURAL POPULATION. 

A dense population confers unnumbered advantages, which 
are unattainable when men are separated by distance from 
one another, and sparely scattered oyer an extended sur- 
face of country. Riches and power follow the ratio of 
density of population. The arts and sciences hare their birth 
and progress in cities and populous countries. Associations 
are there formed for the attainment of objects of every kind ; 
and by united operation a power is acquired incomparably 
surpassing that by individual and separate action. All the 
interests of humanity have been urged forward from the 
poverty and degradation of savage life, to our present elevated 
position in moral, intellectual, and industrial power and re- 
finement, by the labour and toil of men dwelling together in 
densely congregated masses. The further advancement of 
these interests is to be effected in the same way by the con- 
tinued labours of men so situated. We want hands for the 
work* An increase of population confers them ; and is there- 
fore of inestimable value. 

But there is a peculiarity in rural occupations as contra- 
distinguished from other employments, which calls for notice. 

In manufacturing industry, an addition to the population, 
and greater concentration of the workmen into masses, give 
the power of extending the division of labour, arranging a 
more perfect organization, establishing larger concerns, intro- 
ducing more of steam power and machinery. Additional 
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numbers in such case, increase the effectiveness of labour and 
advance the general opulence, not merely in the ratio of the 
increase of population, but much beyond it. Here numbers 
are wealth. Not so however in rural occupations. 

In an old country, where the land is fully occupied, an in- 
crease of population calls for better husbandry. The territory 
cannot be expanded, nor the acres multiplied, and therefore 
higher cultivation must keep pace with augmenting numbers, 
in order to stave off disastrous results. When a manufactur- 
ing community increases, new machines may be constructed, 
new factories may be built, and the additional hands find em- 
ployment in operations conducted after the same methods as 
are in use with the old establishments. But when an agri- 
cultural people multiply, as fresh food-producing machines, 
land, cannot be created at will, a better use must be made of • 
it ; old methods of tillage must be abandoned, and new ones of 
superior productiveness introduced. 

One great cause therefore of poverty among the working 
classes, in an old and already fully settled territory, is an in- 
crease of a rural population deriving their subsistence from 
the soil, unaccompanied with improvements in husbandry 
commensurate with the additional numbers. 

In a new country, where unreclaimed tracts of fertile land 
remain yet to be brought' under tillage, an increase of popula- 
tion spreads itself, as numbers multiply, over the unsettled 
territory, and by employing the old processes in husbandry on 
new enclosures, supports itself in comfort without injury to 
the earlier occupants. But in old countries, where no unoccu- 
pied land is procurable by the additional numbers, the land 
must be divided in smaller portions to each cultivator, the 
landlord's rent rises with the heightened competition for farms, 
and because a continually improving husbandry' is not ap- 
plied, the condition of the cultivator is in both ways cor- 
respondingly depressed. Hence the superiority of new colo- 
nies over the old states. 
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In America the population is increasing in a ratio hitherto 
unexampled. But there yet remains an abundance of new and 
uncultivated soil of good quality to be brought under tillage. 
In that country no deterioration in the circumstances of the 
people ensues from such increase, but the reverse. 

But in Ireland the opposite of this is observable. The 
people of Ireland, until recent calamities, had rapidly in- 
creased ; while the land, accessible for cultivation, was already 
fully occupied. There is little improvement in their methods 
of husbandry ; the land is cultivated in small patches by a 
peasantry who are stationary as regards intelligence and 
agricultural skill, so that the produce of the soil does not in- 
crease, notwithstanding continual additions to the popula- 
tion. This produce therefore must, from year to year, be con- 
tinually divided among a greater number of persons ; while 
the landlord's rent, raised by the heightened competition for 
the land, makes a larger deduction from the gross produce. 
Thus in both ways leaving a smaller portion to each culti- 
vator. 

Such advance of population, all looking for support from 
the soil, but without improved husbandry, is the real source 
of the extreme poverty and ihe wretched condition of the 
Irish peasantry. The people multiplied, without having 
learned how to raise a correspondingly larger produce from 
the soil. It is this that causes famine and pestilence to be 
ever recurring, and gives birth to agrarian crimes of the most 
frightful enormity. Political ameliorations, liberty, nation- 
ality, an Irish parliament, would not have prevented the 
people marrying, would not have taught them farming, and 
cannot remedy such state of things. The evil is social and 
industrial, not political, and calls for social and industrial, 
not political, remedies. It is true, the soil is not half culti- 
vated ; while known and proved methods exist of doubling 
the produce. Besides which, extensive wastes, capable of 
reclamation, remain. Yet the people have not the intelli- 
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gence, capital, and enterprise sufficient to avail themselves of 
these advantages, nor always the liberty to bring the wastes 
into cultivation. Even if the wastes were reclaimed and 
brought under tillage, the relief would be only temporary. 
While the same condition of things exists,— of advancing 
population, with stationary husbandry,-the extended surface 
brought under the plough would only stave off the evil day 
for a time, to return with accumulated ills hereafter. With- 
out continually heightening and forcing cultivation, every ad- 
dition to the numbers of the peasantry seeking subsistence 
from the soil can only add to their poverty and misery. 

But a continually improving husbandry is not to be ex- 
pected from a poor, uneducated, and ignorant peasantry, 
without capital, and with farms of insufficient extent to render 
proper arrangements possible, or costly methods profitable. 
To accomplish these, the cultivation of the soil must be placed 
under the guidance of men of capital, education, and intelli- 
gence ; farms must be consolidated ; and the peasant consent, 
for his own as well as his country's sake, to exchange his con- 
dition of farmer for that of labourer. Industrial progress re- 
quires an industrial aristocracy of capital, education, and 
talent ; the head as well as the hand ; exemption from the 
drudgery of manual labour, with leisure and ability, through 
mental culture, and command of funds to pursue inquiries 
which lead to improvement. Equal and universal poverty in 
men of business must present an effectual barrier to advance- 
ment ; though industrial progress is necessary to support in 
equal comfort an advancing population. The interests of 
society require men to head and lead forward their progress ; 
without which, those interests must remain stationary, for 
want of leaders to put them in motion. 

Throughout Europe, the agricultural labourer is worse paid, 
and is in a lower condition, than workmen in trades. It is so 
in England. Farmers too are similarly circumstanced. Fewer 
fortunes are made on the land than in trade, manufactures, 
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and commerce. Whence it may be inferred, that the profits 
of husbandry are lower than those of capital otherwise em- 
ployed. One reason of this inferiority in agricultural wages 
and profit is, that the numbers both of farmers and labourers 
increase, while the extent of soil to be cultivated by them 
remsms the same; and agricultural improvements do not 
keep equal pace with their advancing numbers, so as by height- 
ened cultivation to give employment to all the additional 
hands, and all the accumulations of capital. Accordingly, 
competition amongst them is too great. The farmers bid over 
one another for farms, and the landlord gets too high a rent. 
The labourers are more numerous than the work to be done, 
and their wages become depressed. In these ways, the con- 
dition of the agricultural classes suffers from an over-active 
competition among themselves, and want of opening for the 
employment of additional capital and hands. The remedy is 
to be sought in the application of a higher degree of skill on 
the land, and the employment of more capital in forcing culti- 
vation. If suchfarmers as are unable, from insufficient capital, 
to cultivate highly all the land in their possession, would 
relinquish some of it, or take in partners with capital, so as 
to force cultivation over its whole extent, farms would come 
into the market ; there would be openings for formers ; com- 
petition would be slackened, so as to lower rents ; while the 
agricultural labourers would find additional employment. 

A continually improving husbandry, which may enable 
us to raise a constantly increasing produce from the soil, is of 
equal value with new and unsettled territory. The man who 
makes two ears of corn grow where one gcew before, renders 
as great a service to his country as he who should embank 
from the sea and extend our coast to comprise a surface suffi- 
cient to raise the additional number of ears. Any discovery 
made known by which the produce of the soil may be in- 
creased, confers a benefit equal to the value of the fee-simple 
of the additional land which before was required to yield 
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such increase. The heathen world deified such benefactors 
of mankind. But less wise and ungrateful man in our day 
suffers them to live neglected, and die unrewarded ! 

The interests of humanity, then, require that we always 
possess two departments of exertion — science and practice, 
and keep in constant employment the philosopher as well as 
the man of business. On the state of our industrial know- 
ledge almost wholly depends the condition of our people. 
America and Australia offer vast and inexhaustible resources 
to us, who possess high industrial talent. But to the poor, 
ignorant native races, who know of no better means of sup- 
plying the cravings of hunger than the chase, these resources 
are nearly exhausted, and are only barely sufficient for their 
most urgent necessities. To trespass on their hunting grounds 
would be to deprive them of the means of subsistence. A 
store of agricultural knowledge unapplied is of equal value to 
England with the western unsettled territory to the United 
States. Happily, we possess such store. But we must not rest 
contented with its amount : it is necessary that it should go on 
increasing. Without this the resources, even of new countries, 
must eventually come to an end. The superiority of new 
over old countries consists in the application of an existing 
degree of skill over a new field of labour. But the resources 
of old countries can only be brought out by employing a 
higher measure of skill over the old field. Nevertheless, the 
resources of old countries are vast and unexhausted, as well 
as those of new. But they require, for their development, 
the application of superior intelligence. As we wonder at 
the ignorant savage of New Holland being hardly able to 
procure subsistence from his extended country, so we can 
imagine that a man of higher information than ourselves 
would be surprised at our finding the resources of our coun- 
try nearly worked up, and the land too narrow for its popu- 
lation. 

The want of Ireland is profitable employment for the ad- 
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vancing numbers of the working classes. The proper course 
then is, not only to reclaim the wastes, to consolidate farms, 
and improve the system of husbandry, but to establish manu- 
factures. So large a population as that country possesses can 
never find full occupation but in a determined application to 
manufactures. Improved methods of cultivation enable a 
smaller number of labourers to perform the duties of the farm, 
and release hands from agriculture, to be employed in other 
occupations. To rely alone on improved husbandry as the 
remedy for Irish distress, is to depend on a resource which 
must prove inadequate, and therefore disappoint expectations. 
The landlord's interest is deeply involved, not only in pro- 
moting improved husbandry, but in establishing seats of manu- 
facturing and commercial industry. In such case a mine of 
wealth of incalculable fertility would be opened up. The 
produce of the soil would then be consumed on the spot, thus 
saving the cost of transport to a distant market, while a return 
of manure to fertilize the land afresh would be obtained. Its 
rent would rise with the advancing population, the increase 
of riches, and the larger produce which the soil would be 
made to yield. Fields now almost waste would be converted 
into garden grounds and building sites, and produce a rental, 
in some cases by the foot, instead of by the acre. Yet land- 
lords, blind to their own deepest interest, are bent on driving 
the peasantry off their estates, instead of finding them employ- 
ment upon them ; clearing the land of a population which, if 
only rightly set to work, would quickly increase tenfold the 
value of the property. It is the quality of the people that 
renders their presence unwelcome. Were they but honest, 
thrifty, industrious manufacturers, or traders, they would be 
invaluable ! Again, we see a population flying from their 
native country and homes to seek, in unknown lands, at the 
distance of half the globe, that employment and subsistence 
which needs only a better application of their labour to yield 
them more abundant returns at home. So much easier i& vl 
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thought to abandon country and kindred, and begin life anew 
in distant lands, than to throw off old habits and adopt new 
practices at home ! And so much more difficult is it found, 
by ordinary capacities, to work by the head than by the hand. 
Yet the one is not so much harder as is believed, than the 
other, to the mind that has been trained in that course. It re- 
quires practice, with the resolution to make the trial, and the 
courage to dare to fail. 

In France, a minute division of the soil, and its cultivation 
in small portions by a rural proprietary, usually poor, precludes 
the use of costly implements and suitable cattle, with proper 
arrangements of the work, and shuts out the introduction of 
scientific husbandry. It further induces the owners to remain 
as small cultivators on their own properties, in place of letting 
them to be farmed together with other holdings ; themselves 
resorting to the towns to engage in large concerns of trade, 
manufactures, or commerce. This condition of agriculture 
must preclude the advance of improvement in its methods, 
commensurate with the increase of population ; must therefore 
cause a want of employment, and a sterility in this branch of 
industry, which, from its importance, must retard the advance- 
ment of the French nation to a position of riches and greatness 
commensurate with its natural capabilities and advantages. 
In the progress of years, the tendency is towards a condition 
like Ireland, with a redundant but unemployed population, so 
minute a culture of the soil failing to open out sufficiently ex- 
tensive sources of occupation for its advancing population. 

In India and China, too, a dense population is found culti- 
vating the soil in small patches, and carrying on all their 
industrial operations in the small way, in a state of isolation 
and separation from one another. From this cause the pro- 
duce of labour is scanty, notwithstanding the natural fertility 
of the soil under a tropical climate. Population presses with 
severity on the means of subsistence, and famines are of pe- 
riodical recurrence. The people have increased in numbers, 
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but without a commensurate extension of territory, or improve- 
ments in husbandry. A low condition of morals prevents their, 
acting together in partnerships, and bringing aggregated 
capital and machinery to their aid. Hence, with natural 
advantages above the people of other countries, their own 
condition is below them. 

Similar results may be anticipated among the black popula- 
tion of our West Indian colonies, unless timely counteracted. 
The free negro, instead of working under the planter at hired 
wages, and thus keeping on the cultivation of the sugar plant- 
ations, prefers becoming a small holder of land, independent of 
control from a superior. This answers at present. But the 
day will come, when population shall have increased, which it 
always does where the institution of marriage is respected. 
The holdings then must be divided and subdivided as numbers 
multiply ; and since improved cultivation is not likely to be 
introduced in such small holdings, eventually a sufficient ex- 
tent of soil will not be left to each cultivator to yield produce 
enough for the support of a family. 
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SECTION VI. 



COMBINED ACTION. 



The productions of labour are susceptible of a large in- 
crease in quantity and quality from men working together in 
bodies of considerable numbers. 

Writers on political economy have long since shown that a 
great part of the comparative opulence of modern society, in 
contrast with its condition in earlier times, is to be ascribed 
to the division of labour into separate employments, and the 
combination of these separated occupations in attaining the 
general result. 

Nothing great can possibly be accomplished by single, dis- 
jointed, and unconnected action. Man in his individual ca- 
pacity is weak, and his labour ineffective. It is only by 
association, and the combination of individual forces into a 
consistent whole, directed to a common purpose, that he ac- 
quires strength, insures his personal safety, and gains the 
mastery over the obstacles, as well intellectual and moral as 
physical, which oppose his progress in the attainment of the 
objects of his desires. 

Man was created a social being. Through obedience to 
this law of his constitution, he fulfils his duties, insures his 
enjoyment, and raises himself in the scale of existence. The 
first examples of this association are presented in the marital 
and parental relations. To these, the instincts of nature im- 
pel him with a force sufficient to accomplish their end. An- 
other example of this principle is exhibited in the political 
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union ; to which the natural weakness and exposure to danger 
of isolated man impel him with a force which in all ages and 
conditions of society has been effectual to its object, in spite of 
the manifold evils to which an abuse of authority in such state 
has exposed him. In industrial and other pursuits, his suc- 
cess depends almost wholly on the extent to which his powers 
are combined. 

But the introduction of sin into the world has deranged the 
original social tendency of our nature, has separated man 
from man, and marred the blessings which would otherwise 
have flowed from association. And 'beyond the instances of 
union now mentioned, the power of association of mankind is 
dependent on their moral condition. It is feeble in a state of 
vice ; but acquires strength in proportion to the elevation of 
moral principle. Bad men cannot safely combine. When 
sometimes they unite for criminal purposes, they are always 
in danger of treachery from their associates. When man is 
the enemy of man, safety is found only in separation, and no 
prospect of advantage from union could equal the danger and 
evil to be apprehended from it. The selfish principle — the 
origin of vice, in its uncontrolled exercise, would expose an 
association of wicked men to be plundered by its own mem- 
bers ; while the desire of supremacy, which refuses to brook 
control, and aims at lording it over others, must introduce 
dissension and confusion. On the other hand, as Christian 
principle and feeling prevail, the faculty of combining firmly 
and safely in the pursuit of any object is acquired. And 
should such principle ever have universally a predominant 
influence, uniting all the separate members of the one human 
family into a common bond of love and brotherhood, not only 
would their happiness from such united condition be raised to 
a height which would surpass almost conception, and partake 
more of a heavenly than of an earthly character, but their 
power over the material world, and their consequent affluence 
and ease of condition, would be correspondingly heightened. 
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The advance of science, and its application to industrial 
purposes, requires a more united action amongst men than 
heretofore. Steam power, wind and water power, the em- 
ployment of working cattle, of complicated and costly me- 
chanism, the division of labour into separate departments, 
indispensably call for large business establishments, with a 
multitude of hands. 

When men act in powerful masses, there must be a due 
organization amongst them. Upon the judicious arrangement 
of the parts the effectiveness of the whole essentially depends. 
Organization is not less essential for advantageous action in 
industrial than in military operations. Then, also, industrial, 
like military bodies, require their leaders, — the commanding 
officers as well as the rank and file of labour. It is too ob- 
vious to need enlarging upon, as to the importance to success 
of the most consummate skill and ability in the leaders. 
When the body to be directed is large, we can hardly offer 
too high a price for talent in the command. The result of 
the effort of every member of the body is increased or dimin- 
ished in proportion to the ability or incapacity displayed in 
the guidance of the whole. Once more, we acquire a cordial 
action among the several "parts of the body, a due subordina- 
tion in the different members, with implicit subjection to dis- 
cipline and the word of command. 

The competition between little traders, or workmen acting 
independently, and great capitalists, with the factory system, 
is analogous to a contest between a tumultuous mob opposed 
to disciplined troops. What but defeat could be anticipated 
in a contest on the part of an undisciplined rabble, without 
leaders, armed anyhow or nohow, against an army of regular 
troops, provided with artillery, and every other requisite for 
successful operation, and commanded by officers whose lives 
are devoted to the profession of arms ? Bravery and patriot- 
ism, with superiority in numbers, on the side of the people, 
however great, could not compensate for the want of dis- 
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cipline; and such qualities could only cause the loss from 
defeat to be the more severe. So is the competition between 
little traders and great ones. The productive powers of the 
latter are so vastly superior as to render the struggle hopeless ; 
there can be but one result,— defeat. 

When men act in powerful bodies, properly organized, and 
under competent command, the most costly appliances, with 
every possible help to production, are adopted to their fullest 
available extent ; which however would be so expensive as to 
be ruinous in small concerns ; but, nevertheless, when employed 
yield proportionably great results. These are strikingly dis- 
played in the miracles of art which now-a-dayB are accom- 
plished by engineering skill. Such a structure as the Britannia 
bridge only comes within the reach of human effort through 
powerful bodies of men acting conjointly, availing themselves 
of all the modern helps to labour, and directed by the master- 
mind of the professional engineer, whose consummate ability 
is acquired only by a life devoted solely to his one department 
of mental effort. 

An example of the superiority of organized labour in gangs 
over independent labour is exhibited by the different value of 
labour in slave countries and in some free countries. In the 
West Indies, when the negroes were slaves and could be 
worked in gangs, they were of great value to their owners, 
who are now almost ruined from being unable to obtain 
labour sufficient for the cultivation of the estates. In Ireland, 
where labour is free, but undisciplined, and left to act separ- 
ately, it is of scarcely any value. 

One of the most striking features in the present aspect of 
business, is a determined antagonism of the separate members, 
an over-active competition, especially in the smaller branches. 
Every where we observe an intense struggle, an unceasing 
effort in each trader to undersell and supplant his rivals. In- 
stead of the settled and steady movement of organized masses 
occupying themselves solely in productive labour, it resembles 
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more a tumultuous mob jostling against each other, and en- 
deavouring to snatch the morsel of meat from between each 
other's teeth; it is like a house divided against itself; a 
set of hungry dogs, instead of each quietly gnawing his own 
bone, endeavouring to snatch his neighbour's. In this con- 
test, industrial resources — time, labour, and outlay, which 
might be employed to the highest advantage in increasing or 
improving the produce of labour, are wasted in efforts to at- 
tract customers, alike unprofitable to the community at large, 
and hurtful to the traders themselves. The common interest 
is to be advanced by union, not division. Such rivalry is 
unchristian, opposed to the rule of love to all mankind, of 
doing to others as we would be done to by them. It at one 
and the same time lowers our own producing powers, and 
lessens the purchasing power of our customers. 

This excess of competition in trade has been produced, 
partly by that movement of industrial improvement from 
small to great, that consolidating small into large farms, small 
manufactories into great ones, and ,the like, of which we have 
before epoken, and which have thrown out the smaller traders, 
because from want of adequate capital they were unable, 
singly and alone, to avail themselves of the more advan- 
tageous, but expensive methods of conducting business of the 
great capitalist. Driven out of certain branches of business 
by the greater capitalists, they have too much swollen the 
members of the smaller traders in other branches. The remedy 
is to be sought for in a better organization, more united action 
in partnerships in their old employments, and with competent 
leaders, conducting business in the large way, after the same 
methods that are in use in the greater concerns. There must 
be a sufficient supply of what we might call the commissariat 
of industry — capital ; its ordnance — steam power ; its staff 
of engineers, with every other appliance of skill and science. 
Most pf all our reliance now is to be placed on steam 
power. This is that arm of the service on the effectiveness 
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of which the great straggle of modern industry is to be 
decided. 

The principle of association springing out of the constitu- 
tion of man's nature, and being enjoined by Christian ethics, it 
will be found, on examining the condition of mankind in dif- 
ferent countries and different states of society, that wealth or 
poverty are the rewards or penalties for the observance or 
neglect of this law of our being. 

When we remark that the people of any country are poor, 
and subjected to toilsome efforts for the supply of daily wants, 
it will be found on examination that their industry is not 
conducted by a combined system of operations in the large 
way. Instead of men uniting to work together on fair terms 
for mutual benefit, they act independently of one another; 
their efforts are isolated ; their operations are all in the small 
way, and consequently feeble and ineffective. 

The poorest people on the earth are those petty and isolated 
tribes of wandering savages found in uncivilized countries, 
among whom the lowest state of moral degradation is found, 
and in whom the principle of association seems at so feeble 
an ebb that even political motives — the urgency of self-de- 
fence, have been too weak to unite them into nations of men. 
It might be imagined that they had been at first the criminal 
population, the outcasts of opulent and civilized communities, 
escaped into the woods from the terrors of outraged justice* 
with nothing to lose, and nothing to hope for. Their vices 
have continued to prevent combined action among themselves, 
and hence the principle of amelioration being altogether want- 
ing, they have failed to raise themselves above their original 
condition of crime and want. On the other hand, the richest 
societies are those whose populousness and extended territo- 
ries, united under one common sovereignty, present a powerful 
organization and concentration of force. 

In Ireland, the soil is cultivated mainly by a rural popular 
tion in very small portions, each by single families. Con- 
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tinental Europe too presents much the same aspect In 
general, except where serfdom still prevails, large farms are 
unknown. In such small patches of land, an extended em- 
ployment of the natural motive powers, with costly machinery, 
a proper rotation of crops, the application of science to hus- 
bandry, are inapplicable : their costliness precludes it. 

Ireland has all those material elements of wealth, those 
natural advantages, which are fitted to bring about the highest 
degree of prosperity. Her population is defective, in cohe- 
rence, from the want of those moral qualities which fit for 
united action. She possesses land only half cultivated, which 
is equivalent as regards produce and employment to a double 
extent of acres ; to say nothing of unreclaimed wastes. She 
has unemployed labour, — the original and only source of 
supply for all wants, and for the creation of all wealth, with a 
density of population admitting of concentration and applica- 
tion to manufacturing industry, with the highest success. She 
has capital dispersed in small portions, which, if aggregated 
into masses, would go vastly further than when separated, as 
at present. Discoveries and inventions in the arts which have 
been made, and proved successful, at the toil and cost of other 
nations, are ready to be communicated only, and applied with- 
out hazard of failure. But yet with such facility, they are 
unemployed. With all these material elements of prosperity 
and natural advantages, equal at least, if not superior, to 
most other countries, why should her population be on the 
brink of perishing from want, or flying to escape from her 
doomed shores ? Why should England, with no superiority of 
natural advantages, be richer and more fortunate than Ire- 
land ? The problem can only be solved by reference to moral 
qualities. Englishmen are honest and tractable enough to 
work together. Irishmen cannot agree, and can only act by 
separate individuals. England is richer than Ireland, because 
her farms, her factories, her shops, her establishments of all 
kinds, are upon a larger scale. Business here is not so much 
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subdivided and cut up into small concerns. And the reason 
is, that England is Protestant, Ireland Catholic ; the distinc- 
tion is moral, not material. The Protestant mind is awake 
and enterprising, gifted with the inventive faculty ; the Ca- 
tholic mind is sluggish or asleep. On the one hand, a purer 
religion, combined action, and applied science ; on the other, a 
corrupted faith, vice, separate action, and ignorance. Not 
that these qualities are perfect or complete on either side ; 
but so far as the distinction prevails, so far do their results in 
the gifts of Providence exhibit themselves. 

England is richer than she was during the last century, and 
for the reason that her industrial operations are more concen- 
trated ; every thing is carried on upon a larger scale ; and the 
productive power of labour is thereby increased. 

Neither has this superiority of condition in England been 
eaused by government patronage to industry, or by legislative 
policy ; nor, on the other hand, Irish inferiority by govern- 
ment neglect. 

As little has the landlord class had to do with this distinc- 
tion in the condition of the two countries. The English aris- 
tocracy have reaped largely of its fruits ; they have contributed 
nothing to their production. The creators of our manufac- 
tures— s-Lee, Wyatt, Crumpton, Arkwright, Newcomen, Watt, 
Stephenson — did not belong to the landlord class : they — 
(and honoured be their names) — they came from the hardy, 
struggling, operative and middle classes ! Neither Manches- 
ter, nor Liverpool, nor Glasgow, have been founded by land- 
lords, and if Ireland should expect to acquire their counterparts 
in the sister isle, from the exertions of resident landlords, she 
will wait long before she get them. For Irishmen to attribute 
the ills of their country to absenteeism, is to place the blame of 
their own defaults on the shoulders of other people, and to seek 
to blind the eyes of mankind to the real cause, and the proper 
remedies. A resident landlord, if a good man, is a blessing to 
his neighbourhood ; if a bad man, a curse. It depends on the 
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man, and not the capacity. But an enterprising and success- 
ful manufacturer, if, besides, a good man, is worth a hundred 
landlords to the labouring poor around him. Ireland needs 
a, busy, striving, middle class ; not a landlord class. The 
habits, education, and position of the landed gentry, incapaci- 
tate them for founding and successfully carrying on new 
branches of manufacture or commerce which may afford per- 
manent employment for the working men. Were they even 
to make the attempt, they would be almost certain to fail. The 
patient, persevering, toilsome, careful, and parsimonious habits 
of the middle and operative classes are alone fitted to insure 
success. 

The ills of Ireland are traceable in part to insubordination 
among workmen ; a readiness to combine in efforts to raise 
wages, and for purposes of intimidation and violence ; with a 
deficiency in those qualities of docility, faithfulness, and truth- 
fulness, which fit for steady, safe, and cordial action in con- 
cert ; whether in the relation of master and servant, or in thai 
of partner. 

If we have been right in thus attributing the bane of Ire- 
land to defects in moral qualities, coupled with violent anc 
ungovernable passions, then, education, that is to say, seculai 
education, will not remove this defect in Irish character. Th< 
prevalence of the Christian virtues can alone do this. Th< 
task belongs, not to the state, but to the church. 

The fortunate position of the people in the North America! 
states deserves some - notice, as exemplifying the results o 
combined action among the people. In that country, tin 
practice of voluntarily associating to help, and to be helped ty 
one another, prevails to an extent unknown in other countries 
Mr. Carey, on this subject, observes, " The habit of associa 
tion is seen exercising the most beneficial influence in ever] 
action of life, and it is most seen where population and wealtl 
most abound — in the states of New England. There, we see i 
net-work of association so far exceeding what is elsewhere U 
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be seen as to defy comparison. The shipwright, and the mer- 
chant, and the more advanced and less active capitalist, unite 
with the master in the ownership of the vessel ; and all unite 
with the crew in the division of the oil which is the result of 
the cruise. The great capitalist, the little capitalist, the 
skilful manufacturer, the foundry-master, the engineer, the 
workman, and the girl who tends the loom, unite in the 
ownership of the immense mill ; and millions of yards of 
cloth are furnished to the world by this combined effort on 
the part of individuals who, if they worked alone, could not 
have supplied thousands. In every relation of life, the same 
tendency to combination of action is seen to exist." * 

Among the remedies prescribed for Irish poverty, two have 
occupied a prominent place in public estimation. 1. Emigra- 
tion on a large scale, to relieve the plethora of labour above the 
means of employment ; and, 2. Prudential reserve in contract- 
ing marriage, postponing it till a later period of life, in order 
to prevent a surplus again accumulating. But much reliance 
ought not to be placed on the efficacy of these expedients for 
raising the condition of the Irish peasantry. Expatriation or 
celibacy may be thought but sorry alternatives, ill according 
with the warm affections of Irishmen, and the remedy be 
thought worse than the disease. 

But density of population, rightly organized, is favourable 
to employment and wealth. The most populous countries are 
the richest and the most busy. The towns-people are better 
off than the country-people. Ireland ought to be one of the 
richest countries in the world, because she possesses an abund- 
ance of labour. It requires only to be concentrated, instructed, 
properly organized ; not banished, or a check put upon its 
increase. The West India planters would make their fortunes 
with the resources in labour which Ireland possesses. Then, 
emigration is a costly expedient, and not exempt from hazard. 
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The best, the most industrious and enterprising, will emigrate ; 
the worst, the laziest, will remain at home. In sending off 
a workman, we send away a customer. He spends all that he 
earns. In lessening the producing power the purchasing power 
is in that degree diminished. With hunger, nakedness, and 
destitution on every hand, there is no want of work to be done 
at home. Materials to work up for their supply exist in 
abundance. Why urge them to fly, and not stay to help to feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, shelter the houseless, and relieve 
the distressed around us, but leave us to bear the whole bur- 
den alone ? The post of duty is to remain, and not abandon 
the destitute to their fate. 

Then, with regard to the postponement of marriage to a late 
period of life, this expedient may disappoint expectations, 
and fail of its expected result. Such postponement cannot 
but introduce a depraved state of morals, with evils and suf- 
fering of other kinds, which may go far to neutralize its sup- 
posed advantages. But the law of population is that the later 
marriages (the necessary period remaining yet unexpired) 
are more prolific than the earlier. The female who marries 
at 27, gives birth to a greater number of children than she who 
marries at 17 ; while the infants being more robust, a larger 
proportion are reared to maturity. The only check therefore 
that can be put on a rapid increase by such postponement is 
that the generations will be less thickly crowded upon each 
other. The increase of mankind is regulated by laws as fixed 
and invariable as those which move the heavenly bodies. Nor 
is it for blind and mortal man to presume to restrain by arti- 
ficial means such increase, with a view to curtail the gift of 
life, or remedy a supposed defect or superfluity in the natural 
laws by which it is regulated. The issues of life and death 
are in the hands of Him in whom is our breath and all our 
ways ; and He is able to provide for all His offspring. Life 
is the first and most precious gift of God to man ; and are we 
to say that it is 'too- profusely bestowed upon us ? Is it not 
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rather that we ourselves, by our ignorance and selfishness, 
have converted the blessing into a curse ? There is room for 
all. As was said before, a dense population is a blessing,— -the 
source of riches, power, and human advancement. It needs 
only to be guided aright. The real cause of evil however is, 
that our morals are at fault ; we need to reform ourselves. To 
escape this self-reformation, we seek to stifle natural instincts, 
to fly our country, and abandon our duties at home. It will 
be well if, carrying our curse with us, it does not And us out 
again in other lands. Among the poor, the most improvident 
marriages are those that are postponed the longest ; in which 
the parent cannot expect to live long, enough to rear his off- 
spring to maturity, but must leave them helpless orphans to be 
brought up by persons on whom they will be a burthen, yet 
without that parental affection for them which changes the 
burthen into a pleasure. 

The English law prohibits more than five partners joining 
in a concern, and renders the whole of the property of each 
partner, as well that which is in possession as in expectancy, 
responsible for the partnership debts ; it pledges the last shil- 
ling and the last acre of each member. If the views which 
have been now exhibited are correct, the public interest re- 
quires that this restriction on the number of partners be re- 
moved, and this extreme of liability contracted. We want 
permission for an unlimited number of partners to join in a 
concern, with a limitation of responsibility in monied part- 
ners not taking an active part in the business, to the amount 
of capital actually embarked in it. To which should be added 
such further alterations of the law as may afford a simple, in- 
expensive, speedy, and effectual redress of the wrongs and 
vindication of the rights which spring out of the relation of 
partner. 

From the considerations now adduced we infer the urgency, 
which the onward march of industrial progress from little to 
great has imposed, of a more united action on the part of the 
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weaker members of the industrial body, for the purpose of 
placing themselves on equally advantageous terms in the com- 
petition with the more powerful members. The evils now 
endured by them seem only to be remediable by combina- 
tion. Not a combination, however, as usually hitherto has 
been the case with workmen, to contract supply or raise 
prices ; a measure which can only tend to the injury, first of 
the consumers, and next of the workmen themselves, whose 
success depends upon the prosperity of customers; but a 
union to facilitate production, by joining the smaller capitalists 
and workmen into companies sufficiently large to avail them- 
selves of steam power, machinery, capital, the division of 
labour, and other appliances now monopolized by the larger 
concerns. The sooner, too, the change is effected, the quicker 
will the present state of suffering.be ended, and the earlier will 
the expected advantages to themselves, and through them to 
society at large, be reaped. But without such change, the 
smaller traders in almost every branch must expect, ere long, 
to have to step down to servitude. 



I 



SECTION VII. 



ON THE RELATIONSHIP SUBSISTING BETWEEN THE 

PARTIES CO-OPERATING. 

When persons co-operate in business, the relation be- 
tween them is either that of master and slave, master and 
servant, or partners. 

Now of these different kinds of relationship, that which is 
most appropriate and advantageous in any given case is de* 
pendent on the moral qualities of the parties. In the lowest 
grade, slavery is necessary to give the master a sufficiently 
powerful command over the men to insure due obedience 
and advantageous co-operation. In a more advanced state of 
moral culture, conscience takes the place of the lash, and 
slavery gives way to servitude. In this state the contract for 
labour and stipulated wages is voluntary on each side, and the 
labourer, though a free-man, and without the apprehension 
of punishment, feels himself sufficiently bound by interest 
through the wages he is to obtain, to yield all the subjection 
to orders which is essential to beneficial co-operation. But a 
still higher moral culture, with a more distinct and enlarged 
perception and recognition of duty and interest, affords an 
opening for, and will eventually bring about, that last and 
highest step in industrial relationship which remains to confer 
on united action all the advantages which it is capable of 
yielding ; — this is, that of partners, — when all, or the greater 
number of the operatives, have a direct stake and interest in 
the work performed. 

Co-operation amongst men requires either moral culture in 
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the workmen, or despotic command on the part of the leaders. 
Subordination and discipline must be maintained. If not 
yielded voluntarily, they must be exacted by force, or the 
combination must terminate. 

A great deal of virtuous indignation has been expended in 
the condemnation of slavery. Yet there is a class of persons 
whose natural condition is that of slaves, and who have no right 
to freedom. This is the case with that portion of the population 
who have no settled occupation or means of subsistence other 
than from crimes and vagrancy. The right to freedom is 
limited to the ability and will so to conform one's actions as to 
leave to other persons security, and an equal liberty with our- 
selves. The man who does not so control his conduct, has 
not a right to be free. His liberty would deprive other per- 
sons of theirs ; they cannot all be free together. His actions 
therefore must be restrained and governed by other men, in 
such manner and degree as may consist with the preservation 
of the rights of other people. The good man is free by the 
natural constitution of things ; the bad a slave, by the same 
irreversible sentence ; if not to other men, yet to his own un- 
governable and guilty passions. No advantage could accrue 
from overlooking and controlling the good man's actions. He 
will be sure to do right, if left alone, and all the trouble of 
supervision would be thrown away. But the bad man cannot 
be trusted to do as he likes ; all would go wrong without a 
constant and effective control over him. 

Irrespective of right, there are persons whose pecuniary 
interests would be promoted were they placed under some de- 
gree of restraint. It is no kindness to a child to let him run 
wild, and do as he likes. So there are adults whose infantile 
capacities are unequal to the task of governing their actions 
aright. When the labourer is ignorant of, or insensible to, the 
force of moral obligation, so that his conduct runs counter to 
duty, it would be better for himself as well as others if he were 
placed under restraint. It were better that he should be guided 
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t>y persons of superior knowledge and virtue to himself, and 
obliged to work when and how he is bidden, than leff, at his 
3wn free choice to roam at large, to endanger the properly of 
others, or conduct his own industrial operations in so negligent 
or unskilled a manner, as to fail in providing for the wants of 
himself and family. 

If, therefore, it were not a violation of natural right to de- 
prive unoffending persons of their freedom, and if it were not 
that the frailty of human nature renders it unsafe to trust in 
the hands of erring man an absolute command over his fellow 
man, we should advocate slavery in certain cases, as being in 
an industrial point of view advantageous to all parties. It is 
of advantage because it gives a sufficient command over the 
workmen, affords the opportunity of employing them in masses, 
with a proper organization, an adequate supply of capital and 
effective implements, and with greater skill than they them- 
selves can do ; thus increasing the produce of their labour 
much beyond what it yields when exerted separately and in- 
dependent of each other. The Red Indian of America has 
disappeared on the advance of civilized man. Had he been 
reduced to slavery, his race would have been continued : his 
independence has been the cause of his destruction. Savage 
and civilized society cannot exist in juxtaposition. The 
savage must be reclaimed from his state of barbarism, or he 
will cease to live. 

A large part of the population of Ireland are, from ignor- 
ance, want of skill, and capital, incapable of exerting their 
labour with effect ; and were they in the condition of serfs, 
the property of their employers, they would be in better ex- 
ternal circumstances than at present. In such case, the 
master, having an interest in their labour, would cause some 
to be instructed in the skilled occupations, would employ the 
others in gangs in the cultivation of the estates, with a better 
system of husbandry than they are acquainted with, and the 
produce of the soil would be largely increased. Instead of 
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being a burthen on the poor-rate, they would be of value as 
working animals ; famine and fever would not be recurring at 
every failure of the potato crop ; nor would assassins by 
trade be following their occupations in the light of day. The 
master, having an interest in their labour, would recognise his 
advantage in supporting them in health and vigour; they 
would be better fed, clothed, and lodged than at present, and 
he would be bound to maintain them in age and sickness. If, 
therefore, freedom in an industrial point of view is injurious 
to the Irish peasantry, it exhibits in a striking light the per- 
nicious effects of that ignorance, want of skill in the arts, and 
low condition of morals, which are so hurtful as to convert the 
blessings of liberty, of which free-men are so justly tenacious, 
into a calamity. In the constitution of things, there is a 
natural relationship between morals and freedom; between 
ignorance, vice, and servitude. Before a peasantry is eman- 
cipated from serfdom, their moral condition should be. raised 
in such measure as may fit them for the right use of liberty. 
Without this, they are in danger of losing the advantages of 
the one state, without gaining those of the other. Freedom 
is no boon to persons who cannot use it aright. 

In our day, the business of great establishments is con- 
ducted by persons of large capital, either one or a few, not 
exceeding five, at the head of each concern. Partnerships of 
operatives have been attempted in several instances in this 
country ; but they have failed, either from dishonesty in the 
parties intrusted with the funds, incompetency, or from di- 
visions among the men. They have more recently been com- 
menced in France. With what success remains to be shown. 
No permanence or success, however, can be expected from such 
joint concerns, unless there be sufficient competency and pro- 
bity in those who have the direction ; nor unless an adequate 
power be intrusted to them to control and govern every thing 
for the common advantage. A more beneficial union of 
interests would be that of master and workmen, (if the master 
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in that case might be so designated,) each sharing according 
to the value of his contribution, whether of capital or of labour, 
to the common stock. The master is usually more competent 
than the men to conduct business ; he is more safely to be 
trusted, and his commands are obeyed with less reluctance. 
As an integral member of the industrial body, he nils the 
most important post ; he is the head, the directing mind, while 
the workman is the operating hand ; nor can his services be 
advantageously dispensed with. The common interest is for 
each member to keep his proper position, performing aright 
the duties of his appointed post, without usurping the pro- 
vince of the others, but acting in cordial concert together. 

We have seen that combined action in industrial oper- 
ations in the relation of partners is dependent on moral quali- 
ties. Combining freely together is reserved for, and is the 
privilege of, men who possess a certain degree of rectitude of 
principle ; men who are actuated, if not by Christian prin- 
ciple and feeling, yet at least by notions of honour or moral 
obligation, sufficiently powerful to induce that faithfulness to 
the partnership which can overcome the desire of petty and 
momentary advantage to self at the cost of the other members, 
in order to sink all immediately personal considerations into 
the ultimate good of the whole. With other than such per- 
sons, and such as possess a tractability of temperament, who 
can control the risings of pride that would unduly lord it over 
others, no safe and cordial industrial combination can be 
formed, with hope of concord, permanence, and success. It is 
not then large capital that is alone sufficient to raise the in- 
dustrial condition of men above want and servitude, but it is 
the possession of the Christian virtues, which enable them to 
join their powers together. We account Christian men as 
possessing a peculiar faculty in the principles and motives by 
which their actions 'are guided, that fits them to act together in 
bodies ; a faculty not enjoyed by men of other character and 
disposition, and which, if properly brought into action in a 
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feeling of brotherhood, and readiness to help each other, with 
a determination to forego the indulgence of a lordly, selfish, 
and capricious spirit, must raise such persons not merely 
above want, but in the end conduct them on to competency. 
With persons of such qualities, large industrial establishments 
may be formed and conducted equally by many individuals in 
partnership as by few ; the many making up in numbers what 
individually they are deficient in capital. 

The advantages of such partnerships, wherein all or the 
greater number of the operatives had a direct stake and in- 
terest in the prosperity of the concern, would be neither few 
nor small. Let us therefore review shortly some of these ad- 
vantages, in contrast with the existing evils which would 
thereby be remedied. 

In the first place, more work would be performed than at 
present by the men, and without greater fatigue. When men 
are employed at piece-work, it is well known that they get 
through more work than if paid by the day. The man has 
an interest in the work he executes, and the perception of this 
interest gives a zest to the labour, prompts him to put out his 
full powers, and causes a lightness of heart which, physically, 
enables him, without greater effort or fatigue, to work harder 
than when he has no such motive to stimulate him. Much 
more when a master's suspicious eye, or sharp reproof, cause 
a depression of spirits, and distaste to the employment. Then, 
all having a stake in the concern, there would be no waste of 
time or materials, or loss by injuries occasioned through 
negligence and unconcern. In servitude, and much more in 
slavery, there is no community of interest between master and 
man, so that only the least amount of service is given that 
will procure the pay or subsistence. In the existing relation- 
ship of master and servant, disagreements frequently spring 
up between them in respect of wages, or arrangements of the 
work, and a suspension of business ensues. The same thing 
often happens through a decline of prices of finished goods, 
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whereby the employer is deprived of his profit. This stoppage 
of work is of frequent recurrence, and of most lamentable 
results ; but would be wholly removable by the union of in- 
terests of which we speak — the workmen and masters each 
sharing in the prosperity or adversity of the concerns in 
which they are engaged proportionably to the value of their 
respective contributions of labour or capital towards it. At 
present, when sales become dull and prices fall, the master 
suspends business and discharges his men, because he alone 
sustains all the loss — wages and other expenses being for the 
most part invariable, while the prices of finished goods are 
variable. Suppose prices to fall ten per cent., while the mas- 
ter's ordinary profit is ten per cent. Such fall would take 
away at once all profit, and were it more than this, would in- 
volve a loss of capital to that extent, instead of a gain. But 
if the workmen took their share, as well in the advantage of 
high prices as the disadvantage of low ones, instead of in each 
case a fixed and invariable rate of wages, the workmen, who 
previously earned ten shillings, would, in the event of a fall of 
ten per cent, on goods, then earn nine shillings ; the master, 
who before gained ten per cent, profit, would then gain nine 
per cent. But as this rate of remuneration would be better 
to all parties than standing still and earning nothing, no stop- 
page or slackening of work need take place. It is true, in 
hard times, workmen would procure but a poor return for 
their labour. Their expenses however would be less, and 
the cheapness of goods would benefit consumers, that is, their 
customers, upon whose welfare they depend. Whence pros- 
perity and full price 8 would quickly return, and the advantage 
again be shared by themselves in common with other people. 
Then again, the workman is often deprived of employment 
through the failure or bankruptcy of the master. At present, 
all the loss or gain from the fluctuations of demand and sup- 
ply fall to the lot of the employer ; — the workman taking fixed 
wages. Whence the master's position is extremely hazardous, 
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and during a falling market, haying to sustain all the loss, his 
capital frequently becomes dissipated, with perhaps little 
blame on his part, and the concern in consequence is broken 
up. But had the workmen from the beginning borne their 
share of adverse as well as prosperous circumstances, the 
employer would have been safe ; his capital would not have 
been all lost from a fall of prices ; and thus the deplorable loss 
to the men of the master's capital and directing mind to 
continue the trade, would have been avoided. 

In consequence of a continued depression of prices during 
a long series of years, the profits of trade have now fallen very 
low. At present, great gains are sought for by catering 
for the million ; not from high rates of profit, but from large 
returns at a small profit. In such state of things the margin 
of profit left to the master within which a depression is to be 
borne, being exceedingly small, a slight decline of price may 
absorb the whole capital, and put a stop to trade, or hazard the 
master's failure. Whence, under present circumstances, it is 
more than ever desirable to shelter as much as possible the 
employer from harm. 

In such partnerships, the want of large capital would not 
be an insurmountable barrier to the operative advancing 
from a state of servitude, dependent on the caprice of a 
master, to a condition in great measure relieved from the 
effects of such caprice. A poor country, such as Ireland, 
would not be doomed to continue poor, were the moral quali- 
ties of its cottier population such as to enable them safely 
and cordially to work together in partnerships for the cul- 
tivation of the soil in large farms, after the manner in Eng- 
land. Co-operation would avert the evils attendant on a 
state of division and isolation, would confer power and 
eventually riches. Capital is the creation of labour, accu- 
mulated by parsimony, and at its first commencement was 
created without aid from previous capital. 

In a business carried on by operatives in partnership, or 
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still better, by companies of operatives and capitalists, in- 
stead of by capitalists employing workmen, the interest, con- 
venience, and comfort of the operative, equally with those 
of the employer, would be consulted. There would be no 
occasion, for example, of a Ten-hours' Act ; or of such an 
amendment of it as might prevent the intentions of its 
framers being frustrated by the shift or relay system. But 
the work in such cases would be so arranged and distributed 
in respect to manner and time, as to aim at a constancy and 
steadiness of employment, in place of at one time a hurried 
urgency, with at another nothing to do. A great part of 
that extreme competition which at present exists, by which 
a great expense and waste of human effort is occasioned, 
would be removed. Moreover, the hazard and uncertainty 
of success now attending the first starting a new business in 
opposition to established concerns, would be saved. Because 
a person commencing life would throw in his stock and la- 
bour into an existing company, whose general success would 
be known, instead of incurring the risk of an untried effort 
against superior advantages of established trade and con- 
nexion. 

Mining operations are successfully conducted on the prin- 
ciple of combination ; the miners receiving a share of the 
produce, in place of a fixed money payment. Navigators' 
work is also done in the same way ; a gang of men taking 
a piece of ground to be dug out, and dividing the pay 
amongst themselves. Nor does there seem any impediment 
in extending to many other branches of trade the same 
principle, with like advantage to all parties. At the worst, 
if objections exist, under existing circumstances, yet it is 
not the less desirable to perceive the right point that should 
be aimed at, where attainable ; with the difficulties in the 
way that must be surmounted ; or the causes which would 
lead to failure. Such knowledge will guide into a safe line 
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of action, whether in one case in adopting, or in another in 
avoiding, any proposed procedure. 

The truth is, men must co-operate with each other, if they 
would escape the penalties of isolation. This is their duty, 
and, happily, their interest too. In fulfilling the law of love 
to one another, mankind at once consult their interest and 
discharge their duty. It remains for them to choose whe- 
ther the relationship shall be that of slaves, or servants, or 
partners. 



SECTION VIII. 



WANT OF EMPLOYMENT. 



The quantity of work turned off by any number of men 
will yery much depend upon the constancy of employment, 
and the full occupation of their time. One of the greatest 
sources of the poverty and dependence of the working classes, 
is the difficulty of always finding full and profitable employ- 
ment for their labour. 

The motive to labour, the stimulus to exertion, or the 
original cause of employment, is in all conditions of mankind 
the influence of hope and fear ; the sting or apprehension of 
want, with the desire of acquiring objects to minister to en- 
joyment. But in a state of society wherein a division of 
labour into separate departments is established, and in which, 
consequently, no man consumes all the produce of his own la- 
bour, but sells the larger part of it, and with the money 
thereby realized purchases the productions of other persons' 
labour ; — in such state, the cause of employment, besides the 
motive first stated, is, the means of producing saleable articles 
on one side, and of buying and paying for them on the 
other. The degree of employment is the urgency of men's 
necessities and the cravings of their desires, with the amount 
of productive power at command wherewith to supply them, 
and the means of purchase and payment on the other. 

The workman's condition is dependent not alone on his awn 
producing power, but likewise on the purchasing power of his 
customers. We have therefore two parties before us,— pro- 
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ducers and consumers ; a producing and a purchasing power. 
Nevertheless they are each of them at once producing and pur- 
chasing parties, though of opposite kinds of goods. The pro- 
ducer of an article sells it, and the moment it is converted 
into money, he becomes a purchaser of other men's articles. 
The customer too, before he bought the article in question, 
was himself the producer of something which he had sold, 
whereby he has been enabled to lay out the money in this 
purchase ; and he will directly turn again to produce more for 
the purpose of keeping up a continued series of purchases. 
They each of them, so to speak, employ themselves ; though 
in an indirect manner. Both these parties, too, are purchasers 
in the exact measure in which they are producers. If either 
produce little, his purchases in consequence become small; 
and the contrary, if he produce largely his purchases are 
equally extended. To augment the producing power, is to 
increase the purchasing power. To add more workmen to an 
already glutted market, is the way to circulate commodities 
and relieve the plethora of labour and goods. The glut there- 
fore does not proceed from an excess of productive power ; 
it must owe its origin to some other cause. We inquire, then, 
Why are people standing still, without employment ? Why 
emigrating to other lands, as if there were no purchasers— no 
work to be done at home ? More than half a million of persons 
left the British islands in the seasons of 1849 and I860, to 
seek in distant lands that employment which they sought for 
in vain at home. But is trade any the better since their de- 
parture ? Not a bit of it. We have lost just that number of 
customers ; while we who are left at home have now to bear 
alone the burthen of supporting the idle and worthless ; all of 
whom remain — none of these have gone. 

In order to insure constant employment, four conditions are 
essential. 1. That the labour yield products or services which 
are objects of desire as well to other persons as to the workman 
himself. 2. That these products or services be diversified in 
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kind, in the ratio as the wants or desires of the persons to be 
supplied are varied. 3. That there be purchasers able to pay 
for goods or work, and that the objects for sale be so low in 
price, that the means of purchasers are sufficient to pay for 
the whole quantity offered. 4. That when business is con- 
ducted by parties holding the relation of employer and 
employed, the proceeds from the sale of goods be divided 
between the two parlies in such proportion as may be so 
satisfactory to each as to induce both of them to continue 
the business. 

On the existence of these several conditions, full employ- 
ment, a brisk trade, and the welfare of society at large, essen- 
tially depend. While, on the other hand, in proportion to the 
absence of one or other of them, evils of the greatest magnitude 
ensue. 

We have spoken already of the effect which improvements 
in the arts have in compelling all to adopt them, or to for- 
feit their trade or work ; and that the perfection of the arts, 
with the costliness of many improvements, drives the little 
capitalist out of the trade, through his inability to incur their 
expense ; — an evil to be cured only by amalgamating the smaller 
concerns, and carrying them on in partnerships sufficiently 
large to bear the expense of such improvements ; or else, by 
relinquishing the capacity of master, and descending to that of 
servant. Having, therefore, already treated on this cause of 
a want of employment, it is unnecessary here to repeat what 
has been said upon it. 

.- In remarking upon these causes of employment, let it be 
observed on the first, that the labour must yield products or 
services which are objects of desire. 

Among the savage tribes that wander over the new conti- 
nent, skins of animals killed in the chase supply the place of 
clothing ; shelter from the weather is sought in natural caverns, 
hollows of trees, or in wigwams rudely constructed by them- 
selves. In Ireland, the peasantry are housed in mud cabins — 
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their food is the potato. Now, if labour be so rude as to be 
incapable of yielding any thing superior to such common pro- 
ductions, then the want of articles so inferior as these, may be 
fully supplied without occupying the whole of the labourers' 
time. A whole nation might be furnished to surfeit with 
wigwams and potatoes with less than a tithe of its labour ; 
and all the rest of its time must be without employment. If 
we suppose a division of employments to be constituted in so 
rude a condition of industry, and that one department sup- 
plied cabins, while another furnished potatoes, this would not 
mend the matter. The one side would supply cabins enough 
to contain the whole neighbourhood, while the other would 
furnish potatoes sufficient to feed them all, and each with a 
part only of their time ; and neither side being able to obtain 
food and lodging of superior kinds, there would be no motive 
for calling forth a further exertion of labour. 

But if the goods supplied by the industry of a community 
be sufficiently excellent in quality, then the desire for such 
goods cannot be fully satisfied without calling into action the 
full powers of industry in possession of the people. Men are 
always willing to acquire better kinds of articles in place of 
worse, and the demand for the better is only limited by the 
means of payment. On one side, the suppliers of superior 
articles will have all their time occupied in meeting the de- 
mand of the market ; while on the other, the purchasers of such 
articles must devote the whole of their labour to the produc- 
tion of other objects of value wherewith they may be paid for. 
Hence the necessity for industrial skill in order to afford con- 
stant occupation. The most skilful man is always the most 
industrious ; the most incompetent, the laziest. 

Goods of a superior quality are most readily and cheaply 
supplied from great factories. Not only is the quantity of 
goods turned out from a large factory proportionately greater, 
but their quality is better than those from small establish- 
ments. When a multitude of hands work together in a manu- 
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facture, the skilled labour, which is always scarce and dear, is 
husbanded — not suffered to be wasted on the unskilled or 
easy departments of the work, and therefore executes the dif- 
ficult parts in a greater quantity of articles than it would do 
if employed to perform as well the easy as the hard portions 
of the task. Then again, the work in great establishments 
being divided into many distinct departments, the degree of 
skill required of each workman is for this reason not so high 
as would be necessary to finish the whole of the article 
through all the processes and complete it for sale, but only to 
execute the one part assigned to him out of the many parts 
which make up the whole. The difficulty then of attaining 
the requisite skill is diminished in the proportion of the one 
separate part to the whole, and with it the term of apprentice- 
ship, or time spent in acquiring that skill. . Besides which, 
from this undivided attention to a single part, a higher degree 
of excellence and despatch in that one part is attained, than if 
the attention were distracted by the performance of many 
other parts. Lastly, since each separate process is assigned 
to a different workman, and every hand thus attains to the 
highest degree of skill in his own part, it results that the 
whole of the work through all its stages is performed in the 
best style, and the article is turned out complete, of unrivalled 
excellence. 

Hence the importance of great factories for heightening the 
quality and lowering the cost of the productions of industry ; — 
thus in two ways causing increased demand for goods, and 
more employment for the working classes ; opening new 
markets for the productions of labour, and the old markets to 
a wider extent. 

Once more, in a great factory, the separate parts of the 
work are assigned to the different operatives according to 
their respective capacities. The difficult processes are awarded 
to the skilful ; the laborious, to the strong ; while the light and 
easy are allotted to the women and children. In this appor- 
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tionment of their tasks according to the respective abilities of 
the work-people, not only are skilful and valuable talents hus- 
banded, from not being permitted to waste themselves in doing, 
the easier and inferior parts of the work, but openings for 
employment are thereby created for persons of every capacity, 
more especially for such as are of humble abilities, and whose 
feeble powers or uninstructed labour would otherwise have no 
value. It is alone in great factories that women and children 
can find employment. 

Yet, notwithstanding that machinery and great factories 
create new fields of employment and enterprise, which could 
not in any other way be accessible, still popular prejudice con- 
demns them on the ground of depriving people of work. Ma- 
chinery, like every other improvement, when once introduced 
into any trade, makes it necessary for every trader to adopt it 
immediately. Any one who neglects to do so is quickly de- 
prived of his custom, from being unable to compete with 
others in the market. But beyond the necessity of being 
universally adopted, machinery has no tendency to lessen 
employment ; on the contrary, it extends the sale of the pro- 
ductions of labour. If it were otherwise, then we might 
expect to find in Ireland, which is a country, comparatively 
speaking, without machinery, . abundance of work for poor 
people ; while in Manchester, where scarcely any thing is done 
without machinery, that there would be hardly any work found 
for them to do. But what do we see ? In the former case, 
a country on the brink of ruin, a nation ready to perish for 
want of profitable employment ; and in the latter, labour so 
severe and intolerable, comprising even children of tender 
years, that a great philanthropic struggle was required to 
abridge the hours of work, and secure the passing of a ten 
hours' bill ! In the same way, we hear doleful lamentations 
over the factory system, and the evils which spring out of it. 
Doubtless there are evils and abuses in the system which re- 
quire correction. But we ought not from these to overlook 
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the immense benefits which they confer on the working classes, 
as well as on society at large. Such false prejudices against 
machinery and factories have wrought an incalculable amount 
of evil to society ; nor, unfortunately, is it yet wholly put a 
stop to, and it is time that this incubus on national progress 
should be expelled with execration from civilized life. 

We remarked, in the second place, That in order to a steady 
demand for goods, and full occupation of labour, it is requisite 
that the goods supplied be varied in kind in the ratio of the 
demand for the respective kinds. As human wants and 
wishes are infinitely varied, so also, in a manner, must be the 
diversity of kind in the supply of objects to minister to them. 
It is not enough to render the condition of man one of com- 
fort, that a superabundance of one class of articles exists, with 
a scantiness of other classes. In some places, fish or flesh are 
to be had in quantities more than can be eaten, and yet the 
people are destitute of clothing, lodging, and fuel. In parts 
of Russia, excellent meat is boiled down for nothing but the 
tallow, yet the peasantry, though having abundance of animal 
food, are far from being well supplied with other things. 
There should be a supply of every kind of articles in request, 
and the ratio of the respective kinds should follow the ratio 
of the demand for them. * 

So also in respect to labour. The different kinds of labour 
offered should be in the ratio of the demand for those descrip- 
tions respectively. It is not enough in order to insure em- 
ployment, that there be an abundance of unskilled labour, if 
there be wanting the suitable amount of skilled labour re- 
quisite to co-operate and conjoin to give full effect to the two 
kinds. It is not enough, again, that there be plenty of work- 
men, unless there be a suitable number of masters possessing 
capital and skill to employ the men. To cite an example, a 
bricklayer requires a labourer to assist him in his work. But 
one labourer is sufficient. Now, if there be two labourers 
seeking employment to one bricklayer, there can be no work 

H 
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found for the second labourer. An offer to take low wages 
will not remedy the evil ; the ratio of the supply to the de- 
mand needs correction ; some of the labourers should become 
bricklayers, or, in some other way, fewer labourers or more 
bricklayers must be had to relieve the disparity of number 
and superfluity of labourers. 

One of the greatest causes of the want of employment, the 
poverty and crime, among the humbler classes in our country, 
is this superabundance of unskilled labour in relation to the 
skilled. Extending factories, with the division of employments 
in them, would do much to remove this evil. Nothing can 
effectually remedy it but removing the disproportion, either 
by instructing more workmen in the skilled occupations, or 
by lessening the number of the unskilled, by emigration or 
preventing their multiplying. To attempt the latter expedient, 
however, would be certain of failure. The most destitute 
class is always the earliest to marry, and at the same time the 
most prolific — a spare diet favouring conception, as well in 
the human female as in the females of other animals. 

Another striking example of disproportion in the supply of 
hands to the demand for the work performed, is presented in 
the departments of business assigned to females. In these, 
there exists a superabundance of hands, with its consequence, 
a lamentable depreciation in the value of the work. The 
sphere of industrial occupation for women is too contracted, it 
requires to be enlarged, or else that they be more admitted 
into the departments filled by the other sex. Women possess 
a large amount of industrial talent, they willingly work more 
hours than men, they are more docile, and better to be de- 
pended upon. Here is industrial power, but it is injudiciously 
employed ; a mine of wealth, but yielding only a poor return 
for the talent and toil bestowed in working it, because it has 
not a sufficiently extended field of operation, and because it 
is not properly aided by machinery, motive power, and other 
appliances, together with the organization and skilful guidance 
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of the master mind. For want of these, human talent and 
exertion are wasted, and the rate of wages depressed. 

Thirdly, If goods be sufficiently excellent in quality, or 
labour sufficiently skilled, and each suitably varied in kind to 
meet the ratio of demand in the market for the respective 
kinds, then the absence of demand for goods, or a want of 
employment for labour, is attributable to price, and is the 
consequence of the prices demanded being too high for the 
means of purchasers taking off the whole quantity offered. 
We must either raise the purchasing power, or lower our de- 
mand to a level with it. 

The effect of price on the extent of sales, and of employ- 
ment for work-people, is so influential, and is so applicable to 
the present state of the labour-market, that it deserves much 
more attention than is commonly given to it. 

Let it be noticed, that the means of purchasers are always 
limited to a certain amount : in a given time, they have so 
much to spend and no more, and they are sure to spend this 
sum. People complain that the rich do not spend so much 
as they ought to do, nor so much as they used to do in by-i 
gone years. But they spend all that they get, and surely 
that must be enough to satisfy anybody who does not desire 
to see them ruin themselves and their creditors too. Ask any 
man, and he will tell you that all the income which he ac- 
quires he disposes of in some way or other, and without any 
considerable period of detention. He does not bury his money 
in the earth, or lock it up in a chest. His cash in hand, or at 
his banker's, is much the same at the end of the year as at the 
beginning ; he parts with all that he receives. If he spend it 
for personal and domestic purposes, it employs trades-people 
and workmen in the supply of articles of consumption. If he 
save, and invest it as property, it equally employs trades- 
people and workmen ; of a different class, certainly, but still 
similar parties. Perhaps with his savings he buys a new 
house, or improves an old one. In the first isase^ he setsfree 
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the builder's capital to go on and build another ; in the second, 
he employs him to make the improvement. If he buy rail- 
road shares, this enables the directors to go on extending 
their lines. If he buy land or funds, the property of some 
other person, he thereby places money in the hands of the 
seller which would not otherwise be there 5 but still to be 
employed in creating new property, extending trade or agri- 
culture, paying off old debts, or in some other way to employ 
labour. In whatever way the disposal takes place, it em- 
ploys trades-people and workmen ; equally whether spent or 
hoarded : it is the amount only, and not the mode of expendi- 
ture, that causes an essential difference. The apprehension 
therefore sometimes expressed, that opulent persons will not 
spend their money, is mere moonshine. Every fool can spend ; 
it is the easiest thing in the world. Gentlefolks are just as 
anxious to dispose of their money advantageously as trades- 
people are to earn* it of them. If the ratio of expenditure to 
income be the criterion by which to judge of suitable expendi- 
ture, the rich spend quite as much as other people. When 
we have heard that the debts of an English ducal house 
amounted to nearly two millions sterling, we may be satis- 
fied that some, at least, of the aristocracy are sufficiently ex- 
pert at spending. 

From the fact, therefore, that within a given time there is 
a limited sum, and no more, to be spent, it is obvious, that the 
sellers cannot procure more money than the buyers have to 
part with. It is a dead lock ; for all the blandishments in 
the world cannot procure more from the purchasers than they 
have to give. If high prices are demanded, the whole of 
the purchaser's money may be obtained for a part only of the 
goods on sale; the other part remaining unsold. If low 
prices are asked, the same amount of money may be procured, 
and all the goods will be cleared from the market. In order 
to dispose of the whole quantity of goods, and obtain through 
their sale all the money to be parted with, the two sides of 
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the market of buyers and sellers must be made to equal each 
other ; and prices adjusted accordingly. This is the natural 
value of commodities, and the point to which, when left free, 
all prices have a tendency to conform themselves. 

But when a glut of the market happens, it is because the 
two sides of buyers and sellers, the producing and pur- 
chasing powers, are not equal. The prices asked are too 
high, or the quantity offered is too large, to consist with 
the means of payment. The quantity must be lessened, or 
the price lowered; and no alternative remains, except the 
means of purchasers can be augmented. It is with labour as 
with goods. If we would sell more goods, their sale can only 
be forced by offering them cheaper. If we woulcl obtain 
employment for additional hands, wages must be lowered. 

We turn now to the fourth and last circumstance men- 
tioned. That when masters and men conjoin in the work of 
production, the proceeds must be distributed between them 
in such proportions as may be so satisfactory to all parties as 
to induce each to continue the business. The master cannot 
raise the sale prices of finished goods at pleasure. An at- 
tempt to do so must contract the sale, or perhaps suspend it 
altogether. Wherefore, in the event of prices falling, he is 
driven to demand of the men a reduction of wages. If this 
be refused, he suspends business, and stops giving out work. 
Herein he studies his own interest alone. Nevertheless he 
acts consistently with the men's interest too. Because it is 
better for them that he stop, than continue business at a loss ; 
thereby wasting that capital which is required for their 
employment; — better to sustain a temporary loss, than one 
which would be of permanent effect. 

In business, every thing is in a constant state of fluctuation. 
Nevertheless, mechanics' wages continue for the most part 
the same, or nearly so, for long periods of time together. 
Seasons vary ; the produce of the soil and its price are for 
ever changing. In commercial affairs, times of prosperity 
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and adversity follow in uniform succession upon each other. 
Credit and confidence at one time expand ; at another, con- 
tract. Opinions as to coming conditions of things oscillate 
between hope and fear, upon which speculation is encouraged 
or checked. Yet, notwithstanding such fluctuations, wages 
in the greater number of trades are fixed by custom and re- 
main unaltered. 

For the reason that business never continues long together 
the same, but is always in a state of fluctuation, it is neces- 
sary, if we would have constant employment for workmen, 
that wages should in like manner vary with the vicissitudes 
of circumstances which increase or decrease the means of 
payment : they should rise in prosperous, and fall in adverse 
times. Constant employment cannot be procured unless the 
produce of labour be sold for what it will fetch. 

Corn rises and falls in price in every market, with the 
variations in the supply and demand. Provisions are sold for 
what they will fetch ; they are not carried home from the 
market to rot or spoil, because expected prices cannot be 
realized. But the workman turns away and goes home from 
the workshop, unless accustomed wages are paid him. The 
farmer never stops cultivation to lay his fields under fallow, 
because remunerative prices of produce cannot be obtained. 
He gains one year ; he loses the next : he looks for his sub- 
sistence to the average of years. His means of purchasing 
goods and hiring labour, and with his, the like means of the 
landlord, increase and decrease from time to time. Yet 
though the mechanic is supplied with food and other neces- 
saries at prices subjected to such fluctuating circumstances, 
he rarely consents to imitate the example, and give his labour 
in exchange at wages determined by like conditions of de- 
mand and supply. His club lays down the rule, that any 
member who shall work under price shall be expelled. But 
what is there in labour that it should be always fixed, while 
its produce is for ever fluctuating in value ? While the 
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farmer gains and loses from year to year, should not the me- 
chanic share in the like advantage and disadvantage ? Why 
should the workman stand still, because accustomed wages 
cannot be had, when his employer does not insist on a uniform 
rate of profit ? 

Wages are not to be regarded with reference to any fair- 
ness or reasonableness, that the workmen should earn such a 
given amount of money, and be enabled to support their 
families in a certain degree of comfort. But wages are only 
properly to be viewed in respect to whether the market price 
of goods will or will not give such wages, and at the same 
time yield sufficient profit to induce the masters to continue 
to give out work. Wages are certain to be too high, when 
the master can gain nothing by employing the men. They 
would bear raising, if the employer is gaining more profit 
out of them than he could obtain by embarking his capital 
in other branches of business. 

The workman is entitled to the highest wages which the 
market will afford, and at the same time give employment to 
all the hands in want of work ; in the same manner that the 
farmer has a complete right not to part with his corn unless at 
the full price which can be had while disposing of all on the 
market. The farmer can take back his corn from market and 
bring it again another day, without its sustaining injury in 
the interim. But time once lost by the workman cannot be 
regained. 

Many benevolent persons desire to see the workman in pos- 
session of high wages, and would rather help to promote an 
advance than a decline in the rates of pay. This is pleasing 
at first view, and it would be gratifying to help forward such 
an object oneself. But it is important to see who is to 
pay the advance. Workmen are the great employers of work- 
men ; and are the largest purchasers of the goods produced 
by each other. In raising wages, you raise the prices of the 
goods on which the labour is bestowed. Raise the wages of 
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the farm-labourer, and every other poor man must pay more 
for his bread. Raise the wages of the Manchester spinners, 
and the Dorsetshire peasant must pay more for his clothing. 
In short, raise the pay of the producers of any kind of goods, 
and you depress the condition of all the purchasers ; the great 
bulk of whom are usually the poor. Could you increase the 
quantity or quality of the articles produced by industry with- 
out an addition to the labour and expense of production, that 
would be a clear gain to the consumers. But you cannot by 
raising money wages elevate the condition of one class with- 
out correspondingly depressing the condition of every other 
class which has to pay them. To advance wages therefore 
by extraneous means, and irrespective of demand and supply, 
must at best be nugatory as regards the circumstances of the 
working classes at large, while in all probability it would be 
hurtful. 

Nevertheless, there are some occupations in which the rate 
of wages is lower than the average of other like employments, 
and to raise it to an equality with those other employments 
might yet be desirable, though at the cost of other workmen 
who have to pay them. To advance the pay of slop-work, 
notwithstanding that the poor man's shirt should thereby cost 
more than at present, would remove a weight of suffering from 
a distressed class of females, which would more that compen- 
sate for the small addition to the price of the garment. But 
when the wages in any department are too much depressed 
by competition, the remedy is to be sought for by transfer- 
ring some of the hands into other departments less severely 
pressed. 

In some departments of labour, wages are not determined 
solely by competition. In confidential appointments, domestic 
employments, and the like, where the master does not look 
for a profit on the work, the remuneration is determined by 
considerations of a different kind, and a higher pay is usually 
given than would be fixed by open competition. In fixing 
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the salary of a confidential post, an employer hopes for a zealous 
and faithful discharge of duty, from a somewhat liberal allow- 
ance. In domestic employments, a master in easy circum- 
stances himself, could not endure a servant continually about 
his person who should be in a state of suffering through 
penury. 

In occupations of this kind, a liberal pay does not stop 
employment, because there is no profit expected from the 
work, nor any apprehension of being undersold by rival com- 
petitors. If a master give a high salary to his footman, he 
has less to spend himself, but the footman has the more. Be- 
tween the two, the expenditure is the same, whether the salary 
be high or low. It is the same with taxes, whether they be 
light or heavy. Large military and naval establishments are 
a burthen on the country ; the people have to pay in taxes to 
support them, what would otherwise be spent on their own en- 
joyments. But trade is not injured thereby. The money raised 
by taxes is spent by the soldiers and sailors, instead of by the 
people themselves; it is only the channels of disbursement 
that are different. 

But when a profit is the object of the employer, the only 
safe criterion to determine rates of pay is demand and supply. 
To introduce any other element, whether of benevolence, of 
persuasion, or force, into the consideration, whereby that profit 
might be endangered, must inevitably result in evil instead of 
good. If, at any time, the work required to be executed by 
any class of workmen were so great that they were not able to 
get through it all within the desired time, then their wages 
ought to rise, and usually do rise of themselves, through 
masters enticing workmen by offers of higher pay. In such 
case, the fund for paying wages is larger than the men can 
exhaust at existing rates. But when no additional hands are 
called for, the supply and demand equal each other ; to raise 
wages in such case, as it would not increase the means of pay- 
ment, — would not augment the fund for paying them, (always 
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a definite amount in a given time,) — could not procure more 
money for the men, or in any other way benefit them, except 
in procuring leisure time ; and all that would be gained in price 
would be lost in amount of employment, whilst the enhanced 
prices of articles of consumption would place the man in a 
worse condition than before ; thus frustrating, in place of at- 
taining, the desired object. 

It is important clearly to apprehend the result of stands-still 
of work, because they are of the most fatal consequences to 
trade in general, and to the community at large ; and because 
workmen often entirely misapprehend their effects. It is the 
aim of workmen, by their unions and combinations, to keep 
up or raise the rate of wages above the natural level, which 
would be determined by the free action of an open competition 
in the market. But when a strike for higher wages, or sus- 
pension of business, takes place, it is not sufficiently observed 
that it causes a fall of prices, in place of a rise, as intended, 
and prevents a return to prosperity. 

When a suspension of trade takes place, whether from a 
strike of the men, or through the employers withholding 
work in consequence of a fall in the prices of finished goods 
having taken away their profit at accustomed wages, the loss 
is first felt by the workmen immediately thrown out of em- 
ployment, and by the masters ceasing to gain a profit from 
business. The ordinary expenditure of these parties there- 
fore ceases, or is greatly contracted. From this circumstance 
the evil spreads, secondly, to the shopkeepers and traders, 
with their servants, who before depended on supplying these 
first parties with raw material for working up, food, and other 
consumable articles ; such goods now remaining on hand un- 
sold. From these shopkeepers and traders the mischief extends, 
thirdly, to the wholesale dealers, merchants, farmers, and 
manufacturers, with their dependents, who experience a glut 
of their commodities, because the shopkeepers' stocks remain 
on hand ; while still further on, fourthly, the landlord's rent 
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Ms into arrear, through the want of a market for produce. 
All these separate classes are compelled to curtail expendi- 
ture ; goods must be sold at any sacrifice to meet urgent en- 
gagements, and a general fall of prices is the final result, 
instead of a rise as intended. Then again, from all these cir- 
cumstances, and the general depression of trade, the loss is 
spread over another circle of persons, who before supplied 
with consumable articles the landlords, farmers, merchants, 
and others, who have already been mentioned as sufferers ; 
from these again to another circle further on, extending and 
recoiling on itself, wave after wave, until the whole com- 
munity is involved in one common lot of suffering. But the 
prices of goods, and the extent of their sale, are determined 
by the purchasing power of consumers; the prosperity of 
trade depending on the prosperity of customers ; and the 
parties now described as injured, are the customers of the 
trade in. which the original stoppage took place. Through 
their depression, from some cause or other, prices first began 
to decline, and upon their future prosperity alone a revival 
of business can be expected. In civilized society, wherein a 
universal division of occupation prevails, all are customers to 
one another, each man prospers or suffers through the good or 
bad fortune of his neighbours, and the true way to benefit 
oneself is to benefit other people. But if one wheel only 
stop in this complicated social machine, it impedes the move- 
ment of the whole. Thus we see that, of all the methods in 
use for bringing about a return of prosperity to trade, a stop- 
page of work is the worst. It destroys the purchasing power 
of customers, and prevents a return to accustomed prices and 
wages by the very means adopted to that end. The evil 
may not be distinctly traceable from its first cause, but it is 
not the less its certain result. The proper way for workmen 
to do good to themselves is to strive to benefit their employ- 
ers, — increase their capital, and thus augment the means of 
their employment. Why are they in want of work, but be- 
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cause the master's profit is gone, and nothing is to be got by 
employing them ? The position of master is not sufficiently 
advantageous to induce persons to occupy it ; and thus hazard 
ail the losses from falling markets, with the ruinous results 
from having to confront combinations of workmen against 
them. The royal law, to do as we would be done by, if sub- 
mitted to by workmen, would prevent this excess of avarice, 
which destroys its own object. The master is subject to rent, 
rates, horse-keep, and the like, whether doing little business 
or much. The very lowest profit would induce him to keep 
going, rather than stand still. When, therefore, he ceases to 
employ his men, it may be safely concluded that their wages 
are so high that the sale price of the finished goods would 
yield him no profit at all. Why, however, should he not live 
as well as other people ? 

The object of a combination among workmen, and a strike 
for higher wages, is to cause a scarcity and clearness of arti- 
cles, in the plenty and cheapness of which their own interest 
as consumers, and as producers, through being dependent on 
the welfare of customers, is deeply concerned. This is the 
protective system in labour. By such means, free and open 
competition is sought to be checked, and the men are to be 
sheltered from a full exposure to its operation. People 
must be forced to pay their prices and deal with them, not- 
withstanding that cheaper and better articles might be pro- 
cured elsewhere. Workmen say in effect, " That we, as con- 
sumers, are their property ; that we belong to them, body and 
soul ; that they have an exclusive right over our stomachs 
and limbs, to feed and clothe us at their own prices, whatever 
may be their unskilfulness, their rapacity, or the inferiority of 
their position."* 

The protective system in agriculture and foreign commerce 
long held sway over the public mind. It had the same object 

* Sophismes Economiques, by M. Bastiat, translated by Mr. Porter, 
p. 149. 
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in view,-— to limit the supply, and raise or keep up the prices 
of home productions, with the rewards of domestic industry, 
by intercepting the operation of the open competition of foreign 
labour. Dearness and scarceness were the aim. This system 
of policy has given way before the force of reason and argu- 
ment urged on public attention first by economists. The suc- 
cess which has crowned the struggle for free trade has sur- 
passed the most sanguine anticipations of its advocates. 
Notwithstanding that landlords and farmers contended long 
and hard for protection to agriculture by means of corn dutiee, 
they have been driven from this refuge, this sheet-anchor, 
as it was deemed, by the persevering efforts of the manufac- 
turing, commercial, and working classes, with the cry of cheap 
bread. But the same arguments which applied in their case, 
hold with equal force against the protective system in labour, 
or wages artificially kept up above the natural level at which 
the free competition of the market would fix them, through 
trade restrictions, apprenticeships, and trade-unions. If the 
agriculturist is required to stand unsheltered against a com- 
petition in corn and cattle with all the world, how will it be 
fair to maintain an adverse monopoly elsewhere against him ? 
We cannot expect from him low-priced food, while offering in 
return high-priced labour and goods. Henceforth, therefore, 
equal-handed justice must abrogate trade-unions to raise 
wages, or supply dear labour. The farmers' cheap food must 
be exchanged for cheap labour and cheap goods. No protec- 
tion, no restriction, no monopoly, whether in labour or any 
thing else, are to be tolerated, when one is abolished. 

The constantly recurring fluctuations in trade, which have 
so remarkably characterized the business of our country since 
the termination of the last war, are attributable, in a great 
degree, to the frequent stands-still in business that have been 
occasioned by a want of susceptibility in wages to adapt them- 
selves readily to the variable prices of goods. Credit and 
confidence, at times, are extended to unwarrantable limits, 
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which induce a career of reckless speculation. Great failures 
after a while ensue, which spread alarm as to the solvency of 
commercial houses, and the credit which before had been 
given is suddenly withdrawn. In this case, goods to an un- 
usual amount must be at once sold, and of course at a sacrifice 
of price, in order to procure cash wherewith to meet outstand- 
ing engagements. As so many persons are seeking for money 
at the same moment, it acquires additional value, while every 
thing else as measured by it falls in price. Such low prices 
however would be of short duration, and would cease with 
the termination of the panic, were it not that they cause a 
suspension of production during their continuance, and super- 
add all the evils of such suspensions of which we have been 
speaking, through money wages being for the most part fixed, 
notwithstanding a variation in the value of the money. To the 
producer, prices, whether high or low, are not in themselves of 
moment. It is the relation of the sale price of goods to the cost 
of their production, that forms the important consideration. 
Neither to the workman are money wages of such consequence 
as is usually imagined. The amount of the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life which they will purchase is the point in which 
he is most concerned. When prices are low, wages compara- 
tively low will go as far as high wages when goods are high. 
A fall of prices therefore does not in its own nature necessitate 
a suspension of business, which is only brought about by an 
unfounded apprehension of injury on the part of workmen if 
their money wages should be lowered to the same extent. 

Another cause of the frequent stoppages of business, the 
great want of employment, and general dulness of trade, 
which have been so severely felt in our country during the 
period in question, is to be found in the fact of its having been 
generally a falling market during that interval. When prices 
recede the master is the first to suffer ; — wages, rents, and 
incidental charges being fixed. From a long-continued course 
of depreciation in prices, trade profits have fallen to the low- 
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est point. The employer has been continually bearing on the 
workmen for a reduction of wages, which could only be ob- 
tained by stopping employment. The margin of profit being 
small within which a fall of price could be borne, suspensions 
of trade became necessary the oftener. During the existence 
of a depreciated paper currency, and a large flow of the pre- 
cious metals into the bullion market, the wages of skilled 
labour^ and incidental charges, generally rose to a great 
height. But since the return to payments in a metallic me- 
dium, and the contraction in the supply of these metals, 
through the convulsed state of political affairs in the mining 
countries of South America, these wages and charges have 
not fallen in an equal degr.ee with the enhancement in the 
value of money. Skilled labour, in most trades, being kept 
up in an artificial manner above the natural level, at which 
demand and supply, if left free to operate upon them, would 
determine, by means of trade restrictions, apprenticeships, 
unions, and the customs and prejudices of workmen and em- 
ployers, a sufficient profit has not been left to the master to 
enable him to bear up against the fluctuations of prices. 
Hence the frequent withholding of work from the men ; and 
since a suspension of one branch of trade affects others by 
curtailing the means of purchase by customers, a general 
stagnation has been of frequent recurrence ; involving a loss 
of incalculable amount to the country. 

It is worthy of notice, that the loss sustained through these 
frequent suspensions of business has fallen with the greatest 
severity on the inferior departments of labour. The skilled 
workmen, through their pertinacious adherence to rates of 
payment which left no profit to their employers, have had 
to bear their share, together with the masters themselves, 
the suppliers of materials and of consumable articles on which 
wages are expended ; but the heaviest pressure has fallen on 
the unskilled labourers auxiliary to the skilled. When at 
times the bricklayer • has been without work, because at full 
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wages no profit was to be got out of it, and because people's 
means were inadequate to keep him constantly employed at 
such wages, then his labourer meanwhile has had nothing to. 
do, though perhaps not himself overpaid. Again, if the ex- 
tent of the building-business has been contracted within nar- 
rower limits than it would have been, through frequent sus- 
pensions caused by the high wages of carpenters, joiners, 
masons, and the like, all the auxiliary branches have suffered 
from it. The labourer who digs out the foundations, the man 
who carts the ground and materials, the brickmaker, the lime* 
burner, the sailor who imports timber, all had to stand still 
and partake in the loss, whether or not occasioned by them- 
selves. But besides these every person, whether of high or low 
degree, including the workmen themselves, have to pay dearer 
for lodgings, and to crowd themselves into smaller apart- 
ments than was necessary, because mechanics in the building 
line have demanded higher prices than it was possible to give 
them with constant work. The poor labourer however has 
had the most to suffer. No trade-union has kept up his pay ; 
and with reduced wages and dear lodgings, he has had to be 
out of work as often as the rest. 

Half a century ago, the wages of bricklayers in London 
were from 1 5s. to 18s. per week; carpenters, 18*: they are 
now 30$. At that period, bread was about as cheap as at 
present. During the war, all prices rose to an exorbitant 
height. But now, almost every article has fallen in value;* 

* The following statement of prices is from Lord John* Russell's speech 
in the House of Commons, 6th July, 1849, as reported in the Times 
newspaper. 
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griculturists especially, — the landlords, the farmers, and 
•labourers, — constituting one-third of the community, 
lowered their prices to the old standards. Traders in 
• branch do business on lower rates of profit. The 
on mechanics however have not done the same: they 
5t to receive war prices. Yet it is impossible, when 
bodies of the population have lowered their charges to 

prices, that these can extend, with such reduced means, 
ual amount of employment as before to others at rates of 
jo much higher than they themselves make. If the 
anics would be content to take their wages in kind, as, 
sample, in bushels of wheat, the agriculturists could em- 
them as much as during the war. But when the land 
5 no more produce than before, but the wheat is to be sold 
alf-price, it is impossible to do so with the payment in 
y. Hence the cause of the slackness of trade and want 
>rk among London mechanics : one side has reduced its 
;es; but the other has not. Tradesmen complain that 
3rds do not spend as they used to do ; that estimates of 
nust be made before beginning any work ; and economy 
be studied in every part. But how could it be other- 
? The fault lies not with those who have lowered their 
;es, but with those who still maintain theirs. Let us 

moment reflect how matters would now stand if the 
i were turned round, and the mechanics, in place of 
griculturists, had lowered their charges to half the war 
ard, while the latter had kept up the price of bread to 
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the full height of the dearer times. Mechanics' wages would 
then stand at 15s. to 18*. per week, as before the war ; while 
the loaf would now be at Is. 6d. The consequence of such a 
state of prices can be readily imagined, and could scarcely be 
short of revolution. In all probability, the government and 
constitution would have been upset, the throne tumbled out- 
at-window, the aristocracy, with all the other "rogues in 
grain," turned out from power, and a republic established 
instead. Pillage, fire, and murder would have been thought 
not more than severity enough for such cruel oppressors of 
the poor. Yet the conduct of mechanics in forcibly keeping 
up wages, when other classes have lowered their charges, is 
the same as the case above supposed in principle, and only 
dissimilar in that the parties are on opposite sides. It is 
however in this very class of workmen, whose wages are high 
when employed, but are frequently out of work, that political 
discontent is at its height, attributing to measures of state 
evils of an industrial character, and seeking by organic changes 
in the constitution a remedy to which none but industrial re- 
forms can apply. 

The great desideratum in the estimation of most persons, is 
to promote sales and employ workmen. Even among states- 
men who stand highest in public estimation for talent, the 
same views are current ; the one object is to extend trade and 
enlarge sales. Associations of workmen are formed for the 
purpose, among other things, of giving information to mem- 
bers of a job, and fines are levied for acquainting men who 
are not of the club of work that is to be had. But is not all 
this anxiety to obtain employment proof that wages are too 
high ? If wages were lower, there would be no occasion for 
all these pains. If wages were too low, the difficulty would 
then be on the side of the masters to procure workmen ; in 
which case, they would be driven to form clubs amongst them- 
selves, to give information of workmen to be obtained. Dur- 
ing the late war, the prices of provisions and other commo- 
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dities, in which the operation of demand and supply in the 
market quickly affected values, rose more rapidly than wages ; 
these last lagging behind for a time. Then wages were be- 
low their actual value. If a coat or a pair of shoes were 
wanted, it was necessary to give the order two or three weeks 
at least before they were required, as you could only be served 
in your turn. Now, however, a coat ordered in the morning 
may be worn at a party in the evening. Then every trade 
was prospering ; now all are depressed. The source of the 
evil is nothing but a disturbance of prices. Could we again, 
as then, cheat the workmen of their full wages by paying 
them in one pound notes, worth fifteen shillings, and they not 
discover the fraud, the cure would be effected. It is remark- 
able, though we hear so much of the desirableness of extend- 
ing sales, we hear nothing of measures to promote purchases; 
these are left to shift for themselves. Yet to acquire good 
things seems a far more desirable object than to get rid of 
good things. Even if money be obtained in return for valu- 
able articles, this is only desirable as a medium or instrument- 
ality through which eventually to purchase other articles of 
value. For the purpose of extending sales, however, nothing 
more is requisite than to lower prices. Neither is it possible 
to accomplish such object by any thing short of this, unless we 
can augment the means of purchasers. The search for the 
philosopher's stone was not a more hopeless inquiry, than can 
be to extend sales while keeping up prices. 

But prices of goods cannot be lowered to any material ex- 
tent unless all the parties engaged in their production, — the 
masters, the workmen of the different grades, the landlords, and 
the suppliers of the raw materials, all concur, each in a reduc- 
tion of his own charge. It is not enough that all the abatement 
come out of the master's profit. Such reduction, though carried 
to its utmost limit, will go but a little way to extend the sale, 
and if carried very far, may endanger the loss of the capital, 

and with it, the future means of employment for the Yroffkxc&fe.. 

i 2 
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In the existing state of the labour market, with a large 
number of unemployed hands on every side, it is certain that 
there is a want of masters. With a constant immigration of 
labourers from Ireland, but with no Irish capitalists, the 
working classes become every year relatively more numerous 
than their employers, and turning to the disadvantage of the 
men. One reason that there is a want of masters is, because 
nothing is to be gained out of the work. Another is, that 
large capital is now required to carry on business with suc- 
cess. A third, that the employer's position is one of uncer- 
tainty and hazard. The workmen's terms are too high ; wages 
and materials absorb every thing, and leave no profit. But 
in stopping their master's trade, and preventing his gain- 
ing a livelihood, they injure themselves. Then, again, not- 
withstanding that profits are ever varying, they doggedly 
require fixed wages for themselves, and hold out to the last 
against a reduction. Hence the employer's business is like a 
lottery. By a favourable course of trade he makes his for- 
tune : by an adverse train, his capital is blown to the winds, 
and himself reduced to beggary. In the former alternative, he 
rises to the rank of a factory lord, and retires from business. 
In the latter, he is disabled from continuing. In either case, 
the workmen lose their employer, are left to shift for them- 
selves, and to go on if they can without him. This hazardous 
position of the master deters many capitalists from embarking 
in the trade of employing labour. They invest their money 
in some, other shape, or perhaps send it abroad for the sake of 
a higher rate of interest. Once more, this uncertainty ren- 
ders it necessary, that in ordinary circumstances the employ- 
er's rate of profit should be higher than otherwise would be 
required, in order to compensate for occasional stands-still, or 
losses to be apprehended ; and thus, through the higher prices 
of goods, the extent of their sale is contracted within nar- 
rower limits than need be, to the obvious injury of the work- 
men. Hence, the workmen's interest consists in sheltering, 
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as much as possible, the master's position from hazard or 
loss. 

The state of things of which we have been speaking arises 
from prejudice, and false views of their own interest, on the 
part of workmen. Their worst enemies are themselves. The 
best friend in the world which the workman has is his em- 
ployer ; he cannot live without him. On the other side, the 
most necessary ally that the master possesses is his steady and 
faithful servant ; he cannot get on without his help. How 
lamentable that between parties so necessary to each other's 
welfare— married, one may almost say, a discordancy should 
ever subsist ! But because contrary opinions are very often 
entertained, it cannot be too often insisted upon, that the 
master's and the workmen's interests are indissolubly linked 
together ; and it were a sort of industrial treason in either 
party to act as though those interests were opposed to each 
other. 

The public papers have sometimes announced from week to 
week the number of unemployed, and partially employed, 
operatives in the factories of the manufacturing districts ; and 
these numbers have been viewed as the index of advancing or 
declining prosperity of trade, as the case may be. But in this 
case trade is suspended, or proceeds, solely with reference to a 
profit accruing, or not, on the manufacture of goods at a cer- 
tain existing scale of wages fixed arbitrarily by the parties 
amongst themselves ; but which at times is too high, at 
other times too low, with reference to the prices of finished 
goods. But why, we inquire, should the operatives stand 
still ? There are materials to be wrought up, and persons in 
want of clothing, who would be able to buy more largely if the 
price were lowered. What is there so sacred in the precise 
points fixed by this scale, that in altered circumstances no 
modification or deviation from it can be allowed, while there- 
by the manufacturer's profits vary from enough to raise him 
to the position of a prince, or quickly reduce him to beggary ? 
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With the market of the world before them, a small reduction 
of wages would open out an extended sale, and at once afford 
full employment to all the hands. The whole wages earned 
through constant work, though at lower rates, would far ex- 
ceed those obtained at shorter hours with existing rates, and 
every purchaser would be benefited. The only difference to 
the workman would be the loss of unemployed time ; a loss 
which might often be put down to the score of gain. 

But suppose that wages were equally susceptible with 
finished goods of a rise or fall in value. Then, as the prices 
of goods fall, wages falling with them, no stand-still of manu- 
facture would follow, and trade would keep moving as before. 
The men would earn less money wages, perhaps ; but, paid in 
kind, their actual gains would remain unaltered. The same 
quantity of goods being manufactured, and the market being 
as plentifully supplied as usual, but at reduced prices, the 
lesser money wages of the men would purchase an equal 
quantity of goods with their higher pay before, and their 
injury be only imaginary. 

A stoppage or dullness of trade is sometimes occasioned by 
a want of materials on which to work. But this is a rare 
occurrence. The more common cause is, that prices have 
ranged too high to admit of constant work at such rates. The 
money to be spent in employing workmen being always in a 
given time definite in amount, it has in this case been earned 
too quickly, and the fund is exhausted. Had prices been 
lower, the stock would have held out longer, and kept the 
men at work until time had come round for replenishing 
it. The coffers, however, being exhausted, it follows as an 
inevitable consequence, that the men must stay a little while 
unemployed, and wait for further orders, until their customers 
have the means of paying them. When these means are re- 
plenished, business is set moving afresh. By and by, however, 
the warning is forgotten, prices are raised again above the 
power of purchasing the whole quantity at increased rates. 
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People think that a stable prosperity, so long looked for, is 
come at last ; only, however, to be as surely disappointed by 
a check, as before. The means of purchase must not be ex- 
ceeded, if continued sales are to be insured. But if by better 
or cheaper processes the cost of production can be lessened, 
and thereby prices lowered, without a reduction of profit or 
wages ; or. if, on the other side, the means of purchasers can 
be augmented, through constancy of employment on their part 
or other circumstances, then an extended sale of goods will be 
certain to follow. 

When a slackness of work ensues through wages having 
ranged too high for the purchasing power of customers, for 
the workmen to oppose a reduction of pay, cannot promote 
their interest, but the contrary. The whole fund for the 
employment of labour of all its different kinds we have assumed 
to be at any time a definite sum, and for this reason it is 
impossible that workmen can by any methods procure more 
than this whole sum. Nevertheless, in disbursing this fund 
among the different kinds of labour, the channels in which it 
shall flow may be varied ; more may go to one class, and less 
to another. But as much as one is increased, by so much 
must another be diminished. The proportions to each may 
be expected to depend upon the excellence and cheapness, but 
especially on the cheapness, of the different kinds. Now, in 
keeping up Hie dearness of their own class, expenditure is 
likely to be diverted to other classes. But if a reduction were 
made in their charges, an increased consumption of the articles 
would follow, so as in a short time to give employment to 
all the hands. They gain nothing, in a pecuniary point of 
view, by standing idle. Indeed, the anxiety of mind and 
temptation to dissolute habits from a want of occupation is 
an evil, the removal of which may fairly be estimated as of 
some value. 

If the question be, whether at lower wages and consequent 
full occupation of their time, the money return to the men 
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will be more or less than at the previous higher rates of pay, 
then perhaps the best method of arriving at a just conclusion 
on the point, is from the results which have followed the 
reductions of government duties on consumable articles, which 
have taken place in recent years in this country. In these 
reductions of duty, with hardly a single exception, a largely 
increased consumption of th,e article has followed, so as that 
in many instances the amount of revenue raised by the lower 
rate of duty has exceeded that by the higher rate.* The 
same result must be expected to follow a reduction of wages 
in any trade, or, indeed, any other mode of lowering the price 
of the article to the consumer. From the nature of the case, 
the universal rule is that low prices enlarge consumption; 
high prices, the reverse. From the results of these remissions 
of duties, it seems certain that workmen, when not fully em- 
ployed, would not lose in a money point of view from a 
reduction of wages : the increased consumption making up 
for the lower rate of pay ; and that even a pecuniary gain is 
highly probable. The purchasers' money has to be spent, and 
remains undiminished. 

But this view of the question presents but half the argu- 
ment. The workman is in the market at once as producer 
and consumer. When, by standing still, his production is 
stopped, his expenditure at the same time ceases. The pur- 
chases of his customers depended upon his purchases of their 
goods. When he has no wages coming in to spend, they have 

* BRANDY CONSUMED. 

Rate of duty. Revenue. » 
Gallons, *. d. £ 

In 1843 . . 1,052,260 ) C 1,201,339 

1844 . . 1,037,937 [ 22 10 < 1,184,798 

1845 . . 1,073,778 J ( 1,225,869 

1846 . . 1,561,629 ) C 1,203,920 

1847 . . 1,574,068 [ 15 < 1,182,794 

1848 . . 1,632,710 ) ( 1,233,437 

Vide Times, 2 July, 1849. 
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no means of buying his wares. Several parties may inter- 
vene between the workman first ceasing to spend and the 
ultimate consumer taking off the articles ; the channel may be 
circuitous and indirect, but the result eventually is the same. 
The purchasing power of the market is lessened by the same 
amount that his productive power is withdrawn. In standing 
still, therefore, the workman injures his customers as much 
as himself, and takes away the means by which an advance 
of wages nnght have been obtained. 

Once more, the former view of the subject exhibits the 
workman only in his one capacity of producer, it remains to 
look at his position in the other capacity of consumer. He 
sells his own labour, and with his wages buys the labour of 
other men. He is susceptible of gain or loss in an equal de- 
gree in the quality of buyer as of seller, since he spends all 
that he earns. He must therefore profit by every reduction 
in the prices of the articles on which his wages are expended. 
In some trades, the workman does not himself consume the 
class of articles which he produces. Silks, satins, velvets, 
furs, trinkets, and the like, are ordinarily for the use of per- 
sons in a higher rank than the workmen employed in their 
production. But food, clothing, lodging, and fuel, the great 
mass of commodities, are consumed in part by workmen who 
produce them, and their advantage from a reduction of price 
must be in the ratio of their consumption of these things. 
The gain of a workman, however, would be greater, and ap- 
pear more striking, if similar reductions of wages were to 
take place universally, when a slackness of work were ex- 
perienced, in all other departments of labour, equally with his 
own, the products of which he consumes. No working man 
ever fails to perceive an advantage in a rise of his own wages. 
But he does not always equally recognise his interest in the 
full employment of other classes of workmen, and thus keep- 
ing up their purchasing power, with the consequent abundance 
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and cheapness of the goods they furnish, on which his own 
wages are to be expended. 

Plenty, excellence, and cheapness, are the great points to 
be aimed at. Free trade was one means of attaining them. 
This gained, it remains now to hold up to view other means 
of contributing to the same result, among which an important 
place is to be assigned to moderate prices, as the necessary 
condition of full employment. Workmen should regard 
themselves as employers of labour, through their expenditure, 
equally with being employed. Instead of aiming to advance 
wages, an aim which, if successful, must inevitably cause a 
want of employment, with scarcity and dearness, they should 
more regard the universal interest, in which that of their em- 
ployers and customers is comprised, and which consists in 
cheapness and plenty, to be brought about by the full and 
effective employment of their own labour, and that of every 
body else; thus augmenting the purchasing power of con- 
sumers. 

In advocating moderate and fluctuating wages, and mo- 
derate prices of goods generally, but rather low than high, 
especially when trade is dull, as being on the whole the more 
advantageous for all parties, it is not improbable that the 
motive for so doing may be misrepresented, as though the 
interest either of the workman or the employer were disre- 
garded. Nevertheless, the contrary is the fact. It is to 
promote the welfare of both, that this train of reasoning is 
pursued. This is the practical exposition of the golden rule, 
of doing to others as we would be done by, which contributes 
most to universal advantage. 

The advances recently made by our government towards 
the establishment of a free commercial intercourse with other 
countries, through the abrogation of protecting duties, less- 
ening import duties, the repeal of the navigation laws, and 
the modification of quarantine regulations, promise eventual 
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benefits of inestimable value as their ultimate result. Never- 
theless, they have been and may still be expected to occasion 
temporarily injurious consequences. To say nothing of in- 
conveniences and losses through the change, and until people 
adapt themselves to the new condition of things, it should 
be observed that continental prices are for the most part lower 
than British prices ; and an increased freedom of commercial 
interchange tends to their equalization, by lowering home and 
raising foreign prices. But during a fall of prices the master 
is obliged to contract or discontinue his trade, and curtail 
the employment of his men, while through losses his capital 
may often be lessened, or perhaps dissipated altogether, be- 
cause wages and charges are not quickly lowered, as we have 
before remarked. Thus, during the interval of the change, 
and until wages and charges become arranged afresh, and 
new prices be generally established, a stoppage of business 
may ensue, with, perhaps, the ruin of a large number of one 
generation of masters, and the absolute loss of some branches 
of trade altogether. 

On the other hand, these advances towards commercial 
freedom will have a beneficial influence on employment, by 
causing work to be more steady and constant. Fluctuations 
are most frequent and most violent in small markets. The 
larger the market, and the more varied the conditions under 
which the supply from different quarters is afforded, and the 
demand occasioned, the less will they be subjected to change. 
When the seasons are propitious in one quarter of the world, 
they are often unpropitious in other quarters. A wet sum- 
mer is favourable to the light lands, but unfavourable to the 
heavy; and the reverse. Commercial and political affairs 
are subject to different influences in different countries. When 
the market is supplied only from one locality, it is subject to 
the full force of all the various changes to which this locality 
is exposed. But when, through free trade, railways, or steam 
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communication, many countries contribute to the supply, the 
temporarily short supply from local influences in one, will be 
little felt, or perhaps counterbalanced, by a contemporaneous 
increase of supply from others. Thus the greater the free- 
dom of commerce, and the more accessible the market from 
distant places, the steadier the supply and demand of goods ; 
and with them the less fluctuating the employment offered to 
workmen. 



SECTION IX. 



ON POOR LAWS. 



Among the circumstances which have the most important 
influence in England on the condition and happiness of the 
working classes, is our system of parochial relief. 

But this system, when presented as a subject of discussion, 
appears so vast, and to involve such momentous consequences, 
that it seems from its magnitude to overpower and oppress 
the mind with a sense of its own relative weakness and in- 
competence to grapple with so great a question, with a hope 
of attaining to a satisfactory issue. Much more would it be 
presumptuous in a brief discussion like the present, to pre- 
tend to treat on it as a whole in a manner worthy of its 
claims, or with any pretension to have solved its mighty pro- 
blems. It is, therefore, with a feeling of trepidation and 
hesitancy that we approach this branch of our inquiry, and 
desire rather to throw out suggestions, which the views al- 
ready developed enable us to do, for the consideration of 
other persons, than as pretending ourselves, with any confi- 
dence, to have mastered the subject. Judging from results* 
the task certainly yet remains to be accomplished to lay open 
this great topic, to submit it to analysis, and so to bring it 
within the scope of the mental vision as to give the judgment 
a full command over it. 

In every country there is a class of persons who are unable 
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to gain a supply of daily wants, and in the scramble to main- 
tain a position of comfort, fail in their endeavours. They are 
a numerous class* and their unfortunate condition is occa- 
sioned by circumstances of a varied character. The major 
part are physically, mentally, or morally feeble, and incom- 
petent to the arduous task of struggling with others for a 
position of independence. Some have offended the laws con- 
ventional or statutory of society, and thereby forfeited the 
good opinion and help of their fellow subjects, or lost caste. 
The question is, how this class should be dealt with. 

In another part of this essay it is stated, that in the present 
advanced state of industrial power, we possess the ability to 
feed, clothe, and lodge all our population. Pauperism there- 
fore, where there is no physical ailment, no mental or bodily 
infirmity, to disqualify from exertion, is not now a necessary 
condition of humanity, but is an evil that is self-induced, and 
susceptible of removal. Want springs out of a non-observ- 
ance or violation of the laws moral and physical of the uni- 
verse, and is to be removed by a return to due obedience to 
those laws ; not indeed always on the part alone of the pauper 
himself, but on the part of the society to which he belongs. 
It is a penalty awarded by the retributive laws of Providence 
for failing to use aright the resources placed within our power, 
and for the neglect or misapplication of the funds destined for 
human subsistence and enjoyment. Inasmuch then as poverty 
grows out of our ignorance, indolence, and vices, we cannot 
anticipate the establishment of a perfect system of poor-re- 
lief ; but only of such a system of shifts and expedients as may 
best stave off the mischiefs which arise from the non-ob- 
servance of right rules of action, and from a want of due sub- 
mission to Divine commands. They belong to a state of 
imperfection, and if capable of being themselves made perfeet, 
would destroy the occasion of their existence altogether. Like 
law and government, it were waste of time to speculate on 
perfect laws or forms of constitutions, because both these are 
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adapted only for an imperfect state of being ; — called for by 
our ignorance and vices. The law is not made for the right- 
eous, but for the lawless and disobedient. When all men shall 
become righteous, then will human law and government be 
uncalled for ; the theocracy will be re-established upon earth, 
and Christ will reign the only Potentate ! The perfect con- 
stitution then ; the perfect system of jurisprudence ; — these 
are, none at all ! So likewise with poverty. A high state 
of morals and intelligence will banish it from the earth alto- 
gether, — to give place to universal sufficiency and content- 
ment. 

The first reflection which the contemplation of our system 
of poor-relief suggests is, that it has its origin, not in charity, 
but in state policy. Consisting of compulsory enactments, 
carried into operation by force of law, it is wholly divested of 
the character of benevolence. The system is instituted for 
the benefit of the poor, it is true, but it also has an eye to the 
security, and to save the pockets, of the rich. Whether of 
the two, the welfare of the poor or of the rich, be most con- 
sulted by it, will not be attempted here to be determined. 
Our poor laws owe their origin, in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth, to the necessity of suppressing vagrancy ; not 
to the calls of the infirm and helpless poor. These last had 
been supplied by the alms of the pious and charitable, led on 
by the clergy, and might still have continued to be so pro- 
vided for, had not the strong arm of the law been found 
necessary to put a check upon multitudes of sturdy vagrants 
wandering about the country, under the disguise of asking 
charity, but committing all sorts of crimes. A want of em- 
ployment was the cause. Provide constant work for every 
person, and that cause will cease. 

The ideal of perfection in poor-relief is voluntary benefi- 
cence, not compulsory ; love to brother man, and commiser- 
ation with suffering humanity, but not law. Mercy is said 
to be doubly blest. It is blest in him who gives, and in him 
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who receives. Nay, Holy Writ has declared that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. In making relief compulsory, 
all feeling of charity is at once expelled ; and thus, while its 
burthen remains as heavy as before, it is robbed of more than 
half its blessings. Its administration too, as in early times, 
and as still in Holland, is the suitable province of the church, 
and not of the state ; of men in their associate capacity of fol- 
lowers and imitators of " Him who went about doing good," 
not as wielding the sword, whether of justice or of military 
power. It is the bounden duty of Christian men, to relieve 
the distressed, to succour the needy, to console the afflicted, 
to help the weak, to instruct the ignorant, to reclaim the wan- 
derer. Nor are these holy duties fitly discharged by the 
mere payment of rate, and delegation to the parish officer of 
duties which are personal, and require to be personally per- 
formed. 

We start therefore with the position, that it had been well 
if the care of the poor had remained, as in early times, the 
province of the church, and not have been made the subject 
of statutory provision. Now, however, that a legal system 
has been established, and has attained to so vast a magnitude, 
it would be presumption to assert that a return to ancient 
practice can be made with safety, and without extreme suffer- 
ings. Nevertheless, if its action be pernicious, the sphere of 
its operation should be contracted within the narrowest 
practical limits. 

Whatever good may have resulted from the substitution of 
compulsory enactment for voluntary beneficence in our system 
of poor relief, we cannot shut our eyes to the manifold evils 
which have sprung out of this expulsion of charity from its 
sacred province, and desecration of its hallowed duties by the 
rough and cruel hands of force. From this introduction of 
evil we ground the position, that such substitution of law for 
love was fundamentally wrong. Our relief, instead of being, 
like charity, doubly blessed, is doubly cursed ; for it is a 
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burthen and source of disappointment to its contributors and 
administrators, and an instrument of pain and degradation to 
the recipients of the bounty. Five millions and a half of 
money are exacted and spent annually in spreading misery 
over the land. Let us therefore draw attention to some of the 
more prominent of the evil consequences springing out of the 
system. 

Poor law administration is responsible for a large amount of 
suffering among the contributors to the rate. The burthen is 
not distributed in proportion to the ability to bear it. Not, 
as in Scotland, by a system of means and substance, nor as 
was the case in England by a somewhat similar mode of ap- 
portionment at its first establishment, but by the adventitious 
circumstance of occupation of rateable property, which may 
or may not be beneficial, or indicate the means of payment. 
Whence it follows that the pressure is often severely felt. To 
pass by the more opulent among them, it is sufficient to remark, 
that multitudes of rate-payers are only just removed above the 
recipients of the rate, and the severe pressure of the burthen 
upon them often helps to their ruin. Then there are the costs 
of administration ; its unavoidable abuses ; the inequalities of 
rating ; partiality in the relief dispensed ; the annoyance and 
pain occasioned by forcible recovery, in summonses, hearings, 
disclosure of penury, and levies by distraint ; from all which 
parish squabbles and animosities are sure to arise. These are 
evils which the most vigilant and wisest administration cannot 
wholly remove. 

The poor laws profess to afford relief to every real case of 
urgent want. The parish provides, or professes so to do, in 
some way or other for all. Absolute destitution then need 
not exist any where ; and on this ground, private beneficence 
is deetned in general to be uncalled for. It is said that the 
doctors of the Roman Catholic church have decided that the 
payment of rate is a fulfilment of the duty of alms-giving. 
Nor do Protestants in England, though they may not so form- 
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ally sanction the principle, deviate much from it in practice ; 
the less liberally disposed persons excusing themselves from 
helping the poor in time of distress under the plea that the 
parish has made provision for them. While all are disabled 
from affording relief to the extent of the rate they are obliged 
to pay. In this way, then, the existence of parish relief de- 
prives the poor to some considerable extent of that assistance 
which would be freely rendered to them through private 
charity, if there were no established fund for the supply of 
their necessities. 

But the loss to the poor, occasioned by private charity 
being withheld, in consequence of the provision made by the 
parish for their wants, is far from being made up to them in 
respect to their feelings and wishes, whatever it may be in the 
supply of the mere material objects of subsistence. Parish 
relief is granted conditionally only, on the forfeiture of every 
thing that to the rightly constituted mind renders life worth 
the possession. It is granted too in the most niggardly man- 
ner, not reaching to the removal of the cause of poverty, but 
only to the temporary mitigation of its consequence. 

Our poor laws, so far from regarding with sympathy and 
kindness the feelings and interests of the poor, on the con- 
trary, frown upon them with a hard and unkindly aspect. 

We relieve destitution, indeed ; we do not allow the un- 
fortunate pauper to perish of want, or even to be so destitute 
of the necessaries of existence as that health and life shall be 
endangered. We take care that starvation shall not proceed 
to such dreadful extremity as to engender infectious fever, 
which might spread from the sufferer to those above him ; 
nor to cause such outbreaks of desperate violence from starv- 
ing multitudes, as might put life and property in jeopardy, or 
hazard the overthrow of social order. We offer indeed the 
cup of supply. But we take especial care first to bereave it 
of every consolation to the suffering applicant, nor do we 
omit to embitter the draught with ingredients sufficiently 
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nauseous to deter, if it be possible, from its acceptance. The 
offer of relief is clogged with conditions so repugnant to the 
feelings of nature that starvation, and even death itself, is 
sometimes preferred by the more deserving poor to submission 
to them. We impose, as the condition of continued existence, 
the " workhouse test;" or in more appropriate terms, since 
little work is performed there, the prison test ; loss of liberty, 
degradation, severance of all the ties and sympathies of do- 
mestic life, confinement without classification with associates 
only next removed in mental and moral qualities above the 
inmates of a prison. In short, the object is to terrify, and 
deter, if possible, the unhappy pauper from accepting relief ! 
Though not absolutely convicted criminals, yet are they 
treated as such, for the offence of being poor and asking 
relief. 

The man who gets into the workhouse has to undergo a 
sort of civil death. Henceforth he is lost to reputable society ; 
his place in the world knows him no more. His former 
friends almost cease to visit him among associates that are 
distasteful to them. He rarely visits them, and perhaps 
might be unwelcome, clothed in a garb which is viewed as a 
mark of degradation. There is none to sympathize, none to 
console ; hope is fled. Little more is heard of him among 
his former equals, till at last the tale is told, that he has been 
long since dead and buried. 

Then this system of terrorism, this "workhouse test," is 
applied indiscriminately to all applicants without exception ; 
the deserving and undeserving are treated alike. Neither is 
there any distinction between those who have before con- 
tributed largely to the rates, and those who have never paid 
any thing at all. One would suppose that a person in actual 
need of parish relief should have such relief afforded, without 
adding to it degrading conditions of acceptance, or a penalty 
fit only for the imposing and undeserving applicant. The 
rate-payer, when he contributes his money, imagines that it is 

k 2 
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for the relief, and not the punishment, of the poor. Then, 
again, it is generally thought that public funds for the relief 
of poverty should not be misapplied on persons for whom they 
are not intended, and who don't require them, only because 
they are willing to submit to the penalty attached to re- 
ceiving them. But no ! Because guardians are often imposed 
upon by the poor, and because the trouble of due inquiry and 
investigation into the details of individual cases would be too 
laborious for them ; and because, again, it is well to insure 
that none escape the merited punishment for such imposition, 
the worthy and unworthy are all treated alike. Dr. Foster's 
practice of flogging his scholars all round was an infallible 
method of insuring that every culprit should receive the 
deserved correction for his faults ; and a somewhat similar 
procedure seems to be in favour with poor-law administrators. 
Yet poverty in individuals is the consequence of many causes. 
In some, it has proceeded from their own faults ; in some, 
from the faults of others ; in a third class, it is the result of 
circumstances over which they had no control; while in a 
fourth, they are reduced to want from having been forced to 
pay rates to a greater extent than they were able to bear up 
under, and have thus been compelled to make a rod for their 
own backs. Guardians, however, don't fail to punish a man 
for being poor, although they themselves have helped to make 
him so. Far better however were it to be ten times deceived 
with a made-up case of distress, than to aggravate the misery 
of one innocent sufferer. 

It would have been some redeeming feature in the i epulsive 
aspect of this system, had there been a mitigation of the se- 
verity of its rules for the dispensation of relief in the case of 
persons reduced to dependence upon it, but who had pre- 
viously by themselves or family contributed long, and largely, 
towards its funds. There are none such, however ; the rules 
are without exception. But since many recipients of relief 
have been reduced to poverty from having been forced to pay 
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rates beyond their ability to bear, only common justice de- 
mands that such persons, in the event of misfortune, should 
be treated in a more liberal manner than those who have 
never contributed, but always been a burthen. The payment 
of poor-rate ought to be viewed in the light of an insurance 
against indigence ; to be repaid in full when the contingency 
arrives. Consequently, a rate-payer's rule should be estab- 
lished in the dispensation of relief, to increase in liberality in 
proportion to the extent of previous contributions of the in- 
dividual or his family. Viewed in the light of an insurance, 
or repayment for former advances, nothing degrading could 
attach to its acceptance ; no hard conditions need in such case 
be imposed; much of the repulsive aspect of the system 
would disappear; with the horrors which to a cultivated 
mind attend the contemplation of becoming reduced to ask for 
relief from this quarter. Such a resource would even be a 
valuable object of purchase ; because no misfortune could 
alienate it, and no creditor could touch it 

Once more, we have last, though not least, the demoraliza- 
tion of the poor themselves occasioned by the legal provision 
for their wants. 

It has been well observed, that a legal provision for the in- 
digent, to which indigence alone gives a claim, cannot fail, in 
its nature, from abating those efforts of industry and economy 
on the part of the labouring classes, on which the welfare and 
happiness of mankind is made to depend. In taking away 
the motive to exertion and good conduct, and superseding the 
necessity of providing in the season of health and vigour for 
the wants of sickness and old age, this system encourages and 
increases the amount of indigence it was designed to alleviate ; 
creating, at the same time, an unbounded demand on funds 
which it cannot augment. Even the obligations of kindred 
and natural affection are no longer left to their own operation, 
but the support of the nearest relatives requires to be enjoined 
by law and enforced by authority. This system accordingly 
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has operated prejudicially to the industry, morals, and happi- 
ness of the poor, and helped to reduce them to the degradation 
of dependence upon parochial support, while the rest of the 
community, including the most industrious class, has been 
oppressed by a weight of contribution taken from those very 
means which would otherwise have been applied more bene- 
ficially to the supply of employment. And as the funds 
which each person can expend in labour are limited, in pro- 
portion as the poor-rate diminishes these funds, in the same 
proportion will the wages of labour be reduced, to the imme- 
diate and direct prejudice of the labouring classes ; the system 
thus producing the very necessity which it is created to re- 
lieve. For whether the expenditure of individuals be applied 
directly to labour, or to the purchase of conveniences and 
superfluities, it is in each case employed immediately or ul- 
timately in the maintenance of labour. 

" The effect of these compulsory provisions is to pull down 
what is above, not to raise what is below ; and they depress 
high and low together beneath the level of what was originally 
lowest."* 

This relief, which ought to be dispensed with kindness on 
one hand, and received with gratitude on the other, is trans- 
formed into a bitter struggle to withhold as much as possible 
on one side, and to grasp all that may be on the other. Nor 
is it matter of wonder that, from this angry strife between two 
classes of society, feelings of the deepest acrimony are often 
engendered in the breasts of the poor towards those persons 
whom they consider to have wronged them in this way. 

A certain school of philosophy has placed prominently for- 
ward, as the proper aim of legislation, " The greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number." Without discussing here the 
propriety of making this the aim and object of legislation, or 
of putting expediency before duty, yet, from its favour in 

* See Report from the Select Committee on the Poor Laws, 1817, p. 7 
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some quarters, it may be worth while to test our system of 
poor-relief by this maxim. Happiness is, unquestionably, the 
object of every rational effort, either to escape evil or to at- 
tain good. But in applying this rule to poor-relief, we find 
that happiness is not the object ; that in truth the feelings 
and wishes of the poor, so far from being consulted, are ut- 
terly disregarded ; pain is gratuitously inflicted, and their 
unhappiness, not their happiness, is the aim ! Yet there is no 
imputation of crime or fault in the recipients of relief, to war* 
rant this infliction of suffering : some even are allowed to be 
meritorious. 

It is often the subject of remark, that nature in her works 
and operations always accomplishes a desired end in the most 
direct way, and with the least expenditure of materials or 
power. While there is no where any sign of niggardliness, 
weakness, or insufficiency of effort or of outlay for the in- 
tended purpose ; yet, on the other hand, there is no waste or 
superfluity of power or materials. Nothing is lost; but a 
wise yet liberal economy is every where exhibited. So far is 
this principle carried out, that organized beings in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, after having fulfilled all the proper 
functions for which they might have been supposed to have 
been created, yet even in their dissolution and decay afford to 
other living beings the world of existence in which their pro- 
per functions are to be performed, their sustenance and enjoy- 
ments acquired. It would seem then to be in accordance 
with the system of the universe in which we live, and to be 
the duty of intelligent beings, to husband the resources placed 
at their disposal, duly to employ them for the purposes for 
which they were given, and not to suffer them to lie idle or go 
to waste. The materials and means of human sustentation 
and enjoyment are profusely spread around us ; which, if duly 
improved, are enough to satisfy every rational desire. But 
there is no excess, no superfluity ; there is nothing which we 
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can afford to throw away, nor is any thing to be had without 
some cost or effort to obtain it. 

Now if with such view in our minds of the constitution of 
the world we live in, exemplifying every where a wise econo- 
my, without parsimony on one side or prodigality on the other, 
we turn our eyes to the system of poor-relief, and observe an 
utter sacrifice of the personal feelings and means of happiness 
of the poor, together with labour, industrial power, the origin 
of all wealth, and the source of all enjoyment, lying waste and 
unemployed, and if we add to this the millions sterling of an- 
nual cost at which this pain is inflicted, and these valuable la- 
bourers supported in idleness, or on work of an unproductive 
kind, yielding no proper good or enjoyment to any person in 
return for the toil, we shall perhaps be satisfied at once and 
without further inquiry that this system, so far from being 
in harmony with the principles which govern the universe, is 
a discordancy, a violation of every rule of fitness. Nor ought 
we to forget that, as dependent and responsible beings, we are 
not here to think and act as we please, to squander away the 
gifts placed at our disposal by a benevolent Providence, or to 
bury our talent in the earth ; that the laws moral and physical 
of the universe are not mere empty names or abstractions, but 
are realities enforced with sanctions and penalties which pre- 
vent their being violated with impunity. 

The operation of poor laws, then, is adverse to the interests 
of the poor, because happiness is not their aim ; because plenty 
is not their object ; because they do nothing to help the help- 
less, to remove the cause of suffering ; and because they are 
opposed to right principles and enlarged conceptions of the 
methods by which the common welfare is to be advanced. 

We inquire further, Is this system in its spirit consistent 
with Christian principles ? From the retrospect already given, 
do we see in this mirror reflected a representation of charity — 
charity that is doubly blest ? Is love to God and man the rule 
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of action in carrying out its provisions ? To such inquiries 
we can only mournfully reply, There is nothing of love, and 
little of pity in the matter. The poor-law administrator would 
be thought unfit for his post, who, in obedience to the law of 
God rather than of man, should carry into the workhouse the 
spirit of love to fellow-man enjoined by Christianity, — 
endeavouring to soothe the afflicted, to administer com- 
fort and consolation to the depressed in mind, body, or 
estate ; in short, to make the house to all its inmates a lit- 
tle paradise on earth, instead of a prison. The consequence 
would be, that all the poor of the parish would presently 
be flocking to the gates for admission into it. Yet, how 
can a man who acknowledges it to be a duty to carry into 
every sphere of action the genius and spirit of Christi- 
anity, fail to use his endeavours to make it a scene of hap- 
piness, instead of wretchedness ? In opposition to this, how- 
ever, and while admitting the universality of the obligation to 
do to others as we would be done to, the guardian is required 
to carry out in this department the enactments of a law directly 
contrary to that obligation ! The system then is anti-Chris- 
tian, and in opposition to our highest duties. Nor ought we 
to forget, that the poor are the special objects of the care of 
Divine Providence ; that blessings in this life are promised 
to those who have pity on them ; and punishments denounced 
on those who do them harm. 

Yet, in condemning a system, we desire not to blame 
guardians and others intrusted with the administration of re- 
lief. The evil is in the system, and not the men ; — arising 
from the substitution of legal relief for voluntary beneficence. 
Relief dispensed from funds compulsorily levied from unwill- 
ing contributors, seems from its nature to require some hard 
treatment of the poor. The inmates of the workhouse most 
be worse off than those who are forced to pay towards their 
support. This necessarily involves cheap and hard fare, 
otherwise the industrious would be burthened with the sup- 
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port of the idle. But harshness and unkindness are inde- 
fensible on any ground. If applications multiply, should 
they not be met by a more rigid investigation into the just- 
ness of the claims, and a dispensation of only articles of 
necessity ? 

We remark further, that disappointment invariably follows 
upon poor-law legislation and administration. The measures 
adopted usually fail of expected success, or end unhappily. 

Pauperism is an unfathomable abyss which can never be 
filled up. The more we attempt to close the void, the wider 
it opens upon us. Give, give ! is the never-ending cry. But 
the more relief is bestowed, the more is needed. The most 
liberal dispensation of the funds is the worst. The condition 
of the poor is not permanently raised by parish assistance, but 
only their necessities supplied for the moment ; while their 
after-condition is rendered more helpless and dependent 
Thus, the more we try to do good by this means, the more 
we are disappointed. 

A large number of the recipients of parish bounty consists of 
children of tender years ; many of them orphans, and others the 
offspring of poor persons who were unable fitly to discharge the 
parental duties. To these little helpless, but interesting beings, 
the guardians stand in the place of parents, to bring up, edu- 
cate, and fit for the right performance of the duties of after- 
life. The guardians, in education acquirements and station, are 
superior to the actual parents of the children, and have higher 
qualifications for a beneficial discharge of the duties so in- 
trusted to them ; nor is there any stint of funds or resources 
needed for the occasion. We look then to guardians to send 
forth these parish children into the world with superior quali- 
fications for the stations respectively appointed them to fill. 
We expect to find them, when arrived at maturity, virtuous, 
industrious, and, for their station, intelligent members of 
.society ; good servants, good subjects, performing aright the 
industrial, marital, and parental relations, — a blessing to them- 
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and those around them ; not perhaps the ornament, but 
e arm of strength, the nerve and sinew of their country. 
>portunity of rare occurrence is here presented of send- 
)rth into the world a well-instructed, a valuable, and 
ll class of society, and upon a grand scale of conferring 
ts of the greatest magnitude and of inestimable value 
j community ; while, on the other hand, if this trust be 
:ted or abused, a corresponding responsibility attaches, 
yt without a corresponding penalty. 

inquire, then, how answers the result ; what are the 
? Do the children of the workhouse respond in after - 

the opportunities of good presented by the occasion, — 
just expectations and demands of those who have had 
ir the expense ? Are they usually well taught, well 
for the discharge of the duties attached to their stations 
iety, and do they turn out well ? Unhappily, to these 
ies we can only answer, that lamentable facts testify to 
ter disappointment of all such expectations ; and that 
children, for the most part, turn out the very opposite 
t which could be wished, usually perpetuating a depend- 
n parochial support.* 

>ort from the Mary-le-bone Guardians. (Considerable pains had 
been taken with the children.) 

therto the system of education has been quite unsuccessful ; which 

thus demonstrated : 

>m July, 1840, to July, 1849, 326 female inmates, between the ages 

ad 20, have been provided with 896 situations from the workhouse, 

n average of nearly three situations to each. 
There were 46 who left the school at the age of 13 
103 — — — — 14 
72 — — — — 15 
44 — — — — 16 
18 — — — — 17 
20 — — — — 18 
12 — — — — 19 
11 — — — — 20 

326 
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The Edinburgh Review on this subject remarked, " If we a 
examine the legislative measures which have been applied as * 
remedies for the evils of indigence in England — if, without 
reciting the statutes before the reign of Henry VIIL, or the 
striking accounts of their failure repeated in the preambles of 
the succeeding statutes, we review the history of the legisla- 
tion in England from the statute of Elizabeth, we shall find 
that it is a history of failures fraught with valuable instruction 
to the legislator. There is scarcely one statute for the adminis- 
tration of relief to the indigent that has produced the effect 
designed by the legislature, or that has not created new evils, 
and aggravated the evils which they were intended to coun- 
teract." * 

It was said before the passing of the new poor law, that, 
during the course of the three centuries which had elapsed 
since the establishment of relief by compulsory assessments, 

Of these 89 are now leading abandoned lives. 

29 have had illegitimate children, that have become charge- 
able. 
37 after haying had several situations and outfits, have emi- 
grated. 
10 are married. 
1 passed. 

7 dead. 

10 receiving relief either in or out of the house. 
45 are supposed to be in service. 
99 nothing certain is known. 

8 taken out by friends. 



Total, 326 

" Of the boys only one class could be traced, viz. those who had been 
apprenticed to captains of vessels in the merchant service. 

" From 1843 to the end of 1847, 137 youths from 15 to 18 years of 
age left the workhouse and engaged themselves in the sea-service as 
above described, and of these 83 returned and became subsequently 
chargeable." — Times, July 10, 1849. 

* Reprint, On the Principles and Progress of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, p. 1, 1837. 
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.bout 140 acts of parliament had been passed from time to 
ime for the regulation, completion, and amendment of the 
ystem ; but yet, so far from its having by that means, com- 
bined too with the practical wisdom gained in so long an 
nterval by experience, attained to any degree of perfection, 
he burthen of the system, and the multiplied evils of various 
dnds which had grown out of it, had arrived to such a height 
>f enormity as to threaten the absorption of the whole landed 
ental of the country ; to drive the soil out of cultivation, and 
confound the entire population in one common mass of pau- 
perism ! Parliamentary committee after committee had made 
inquiries into the subject with a view to check the progress 
)f the evil ; but without giving rise to an efficient remedy. 
The most laborious and searching inquiries were then insti- 
tuted into all the points connected with, or bearing on, the 
subject. These investigations were conducted by men selected 
for the purpose from their acknowledged attainments and 
their intimate acquaintance with the system. The result was, 
a determination to effect nearly a complete revolution in it ; to 
begin over again de novo; to employ a new machinery ; and 
a bill was passed, supposed to be the perfection of human 
wisdom, from which the happiest results were most confi- 
dently predicted ; — the rates were to be lowered ; the condition 
of the working classes elevated; their wages raised; they 
were to be independent of relief, and it was even surmised 
that eventually poor relief might be discontinued altogether. 
When the act had passed, gentlemen were appointed to carry 
out its provisions, who were selected entirely from their emi- 
nent abilities and adaptation for the purpose. But, what has 
been the result of these sanguine expectations ? In reply, we 
affirm it is no exaggeration to say that no such happy results 
have ensued ; that disappointment is only a mild expression 
by which to characterize them. After fourteen years' expe- 
rience of its operation, during which it has been the fertile 
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source of bitter animosities, criminations, and recriminations, 
an unexampled fatality has attended the law and its adminis- 
trators ; the condition of the poor has not been ameliorated, 
wages have not risen, a wide-spread misery has been the re- 
sult ; while the administrators themselves have been the 
objects of unceasing calumny, and at length were driven from 
power with the exulting triumphs and execration of a large 
body of the community. Yet these are men who, as indi- 
viduals, are of high character ; looked up to in private life for 
their talents, acquirements, and virtues. 

A perilous experiment has been hazarded by the introduc- 
tion of the English system of poor-relief into Ireland. It is 
too early as yet to affirm that failure here has been the result. 
We perceive however, plainly enough, that little success has 
yet attended it. The paying classes in that country have 
been borne down to the earth by its weight ; multitudes of 
whom have fled their country in despair, to escape from this 
and other ills which oppressed them. But as to any ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the poor, save the escape from death 
by famine, that is at any rate doubtful, if not positively 
nothing at all. The genius and character of the Irish people 
seem less adapted than the English for the successful working 
of the system, besides that they are destitute of the practical 
aptitude which long experience has conferred upon us. It 
may however be confidently anticipated, that poor laws will 
entail upon Ireland an evil of incalculable magnitude. 

We do not experience disappointment as the uniform result 
of exertion in other departments of government. British 
talent has been applied with success to correct what was 
amiss, and to perfect what was wanting, in other branches of 
administration. The British army has become the admira- 
tion of Europe, and the terror of Asia. Our navy is the pride 
and boast of Britain. The representative system, the com- 
mercial, policy, the fiscal system, the criminal and civil codes, 
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lave each been ameliorated. But the same exertion, directed 
by equal genius, applied to poor laws, have failed of satisfac- 
tory results. 

And why such unlooked-for an issue ? But because it is 
an error to substitute compulsory for voluntary beneficence. 
The system is anti-Christian, contrary to the constitution of 
things, and the curse of Heaven awaits it ! We have robbed 
Charity of her children, to play over them the part of a cruel 
step-mother. Nor need we wonder that they neither thrive 
in our keeping, nor love us for our pains ! It is a fountain 
which throws out bitter waters, — not sweet; defying the 
ablest endeavours to extract any thing else from it. It is a 
tool which cuts the fingers of the operator; not only de- 
grading the poor, and despoiling them of the enjoyment of 
life, but disgracing the administrators. 

If we inquire what is the resulting good to compensate for 
this infliction of ills on the suffering poor, then we are told, 
that at present they are certain of a supply of the necessaries 
sufficient for the continued possession of life, though perhaps 
a bare supply, with a miserable, though prolonged existence, 
and that we are supposed to spare our own money by forcing 
every person, willing or unwilling, to bear equally with our- 
selves his share of the burthen. The actual saving how- 
ever is not quite certain. Our present contribution is far 
from light. Nor would it be a waste of time to compute the 
cost of another course of procedure, and set opposite to each 
other the advantages and disadvantages for and against. 
Whatever the balance of gain and loss might show, it is for 
this saving to our pockets, and for this relief from the annoy- 
ance of knowing that other persons equally able to contribute 
with-ourselves, escape without payment. It is for these, then, 
that we must judge our neighbour in a matter between God 
and his own conscience, and steel our hearts to the miseries 
unavoidably brought down on the poor from such substitution 
of law for love in the dispensation of relief. On the volun- 
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tary system there would be a gain to set against the loss, and 
the balance might turn out different from what was expected. 
The cost of the workhouse establishment would be saved; 
resources would be more economized ; we should go to the root 
of the evil, remove the cause, where possible, as well as mitigate 
the consequences of poverty, and help the poor to help them- 
selves. The exercise of benevolent feelings would contribute 
to their growth and diffusion. Incidentally, qualities would 
display themselves among coadjutors in a labour of love worthy 
of esteem and admiration. The different classes of society 
would be knit together by kindlier ties ; from which happy 
results would ensue. 

A great problem then remains to be solved, — Whether the 
same relief might not be afforded in another manner, involving 
a less precious sacrifice of the feelings and enjoyments of the 
poor, but without imposing a heavier burthen upon the rich. 

If relief to the impotent poor were placed on the basis of 
voluntary sacrifices on the part of those in better circum- 
stances, to be dispensed by the church, and not the state, then 
all the blessings which legitimately flow from real charity 
would accrue, both to the givers and receivers. Instead of the 
" workhouse test " of destitution, the union prison, the sys- 
tem of terrorism to frighten away applicants, the poor would 
be visited and relieved in sickness and want at their own 
habitations. They would be attended by relatives instead of 
removed to the care of unsympathizing officials ; they would 
be treated with kindness and commiseration ; would be in- 
structed and guided by the visitors. Gratitude on one side, 
with the satisfaction of doing good on the other, would suc- 
ceed to a strife to gain as much as possible by one party, and 
withhold as much as may be by the other. The jealousies 
and animosities which now separate the richer and poorer 
classes from each other would give place to a closer union, 
cemented by the kindliest ties of sympathy and good-will. 
Murmurs about unequal rating, and discontent with partiality 
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in relief, would cease. There would be no longer party squab- 
bles about parish management, nor the anguish of compulsory 
recovery of rates, and exposure of penury. 

The support of the poor, however, by means of voluntary 
collection, appears in the present day wholly impracticable and 
Utopian. Nevertheless, it is the ancient English practice ; 
though of times now long gone by. Before the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, all relief was voluntary. The suppression of monastic 
institutions, with the confiscation of church property, on 
which the poor had previously depended mainly for their sup- 
port in time of need, drove our ancestors to resort to expe- 
dients uncalled for before, to make up a fund in place of that 
which was lost. One false step required a second, and a 
second a third, and so on, to repair or mitigate their ill con- 
sequences ; nor has the last by many yet been taken ere their 
mischiefs be effectually remedied. 

The 27th Henry VIII. c. 25, directs that the impotent 
poor shall be supported by voluntary alms within the parishes 
in which they were born, or had dwelt during three years ; 
which alms were to be collected by the churchwardens and 
two other persons, to be yearly appointed for the purpose. It 
directs the clergy to exhort the people to be liberal for the 
relief of such poor persons, and for setting valiant beggars to 
work. The Act of 1st Edward VI. c. 3, directs the curate of 
every parish every Sunday after reading the Gospel to exhort 
his parishioners to consider the duty of Christian charity in 
relieving their poor brethren in Christ. The Act 5th and 6th 
Edward VI. c. 2, directs that if any, able to further this cha- 
ritable work, do refuse to give, the minister and churchwardens 
are gently to exhort him. If he will not be so persuaded, the 
bishop is to send for him to induce him by charitable means to 
contribute. These exhortations and persuasions do not appear 
to have been effectual for the intended purpose, and, accord- 
ingly, the Act 5th Elizabeth, c. 3, directs that persons obstin- 
ately refusing to giye weekly to. the relief of the poor, accord- 
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ing to their ability, the bishop shall bind him over to appear 
at the next sessions, when the justices there shall gently per- 
suade and move him to extend his charity to the poor of his 
parish ; and, on refusal, shall tax him what sum he shall pay 
weekly, on pain of commitment to gaol. This Act appears to 
be the first in England to make poor-relief compulsory. All 
these Acts appear to have had mainly in view the suppression 
of vagrancy, and the setting to work of idle and sturdy beg- 
gars ; the necessity of providing for the relief of the aged and 
impotent poor having arisen out of the prohibition of begging. 
Had it not been for the evils arising out of vagrancy, and 
the necessity of suppressing it, and setting idle beggars to work, 
it appears probable that the simple relief of the aged and 
impotent poor would not have required statutory enactments 
to provide for their necessities, but that, in their case, volun- 
tary offerings would have been sufficient. The next statute on 
the subject, 14th Elizabeth, c. 5, gives the justices power at 
their discretion, to assess all the inhabitants to such weekly 
charge as they shall weekly contribute towards the relief of 
such poor people. After these follow the Acts of the 39th 
and 43rd Elizabeth, carrying out to its full extent the system 
of compulsory levies of funds for relief, upon the great fea- 
tures of which our existing system is based. 

State policy, and not charity, being the basis of our system 
of poor-relief, it follows that, after it has done its part, even 
in the most effective manner of which it is susceptible, our 
duty is not wholly discharged ; the work of charity, that is, 
real benevolence, yet remains to be performed, and has not 
even been begun. To borrow the language of an admirable 
writer,* our system of poor laws "does not come forth into the 
streets, and invite the poor into its genial embraces. It does 
not search them out in their dwellings, and make their beds 
in their sickness and sorrow. It does not pretend to comfort 

* The Times, Jan. 27, 1848. 
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and soothe, to help on the struggling, to cheer the desponding, 
to render timely aids, and find out those whose shame hides 
their poverty. It ostentatiously disavows such gratuitous 
benevolence." The statutory relief then is only supplementary 
to the labour of real charity ; leaving us a further duty to be 
discharged in aid of suffering humanity. Such being the case, 
it is a question worthy to be resolved by men desirous to do 
their duty to the poor, Has charity in our country performed 
its part to the distressed and afflicted members of the social 
body ? Or, have we not as individuals, and as a nation, in 
general screened ourselves from responsibility, and stifled the 
qualms of conviction, under the impression that the parish 
had undertaken the task, and engaged, on condition of pay- 
ment of rate, wholly to relieve us from the obligation of a 
personal preformance of the duty ? Of this we may be sure, if 
the condition of the poor is to be raised, and the cause of 
poverty removed, it must be done by voluntary efforts ; the 
parish will never do more than afford temporary succour — 
mitigate the consequences, but not remedy the cause of evil ; 
stave off actual famine and destitution, but nothing more. As 
to bettering the condition of the poorer classes, helping them 
to become independent of assistance for the future, the only 
method known to the parish is, by severe treatment to drive 
them to exert their own energies. Unhappily, the large 
majority of the recipients of relief are the weak, the industri- 
ally feeble and helpless members of society. They need as- 
sistance ; and harsh treatment is ineffectual in their case. But 
because the parish professes to provide for them, voluntary 
help is withheld, and they sink into lethargy and despondency, 
through their incompetency to overcome the difficulties of their 
position. 

In the present day, the poor of England, when isolated, with- 
out a master to employ them, and thrown wholly on their own 
resources, are in a much more helpless and deplorable con- 
dition than the poor of the times of Henry VIII. and ELLzatatk* 

l 2 
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In tho3e days, the tools and processes of industry were few, 
simple, and inexpensive ; machinery and the factory system 
were unknown ; the common lands afforded them important 
resources for pasturage and fuel, and taxation was almost 
wholly borne by property. Their case is far different in our 
times. Now, they are made to bear almost every public bur- 
then, in the ratio of their expenditure the same, if not beyond, 
the rich. Again, hardly a foot of land on which they might 
erect their hovel, or from which they might raise their sub- 
sistence or collect their fuel, now remains any where unap- 
propriated and without an owner. Lastly, the high state of 
prefection of almost every branch of industry has given a 
monopoly to skill, capital, and centralization, which utterly 
precludes single and uninstructed workmen from engaging in 
it alone. To obtain admittance into a factory, a workman must 
be honest, sober, industrious, and obedient ; qualities far from 
being universally possessed, or believed to be so, among the 
poor. Poverty and vagrancy therefore to a large extent are 
the inevitable accompaniment of a high state of industrial per- 
fection, unless extraneous means are adopted to remove them. 
To this end we require industrial training from early youth, 
with employment and subsistence for poor persons who would 
otherwise be without the means of support. 

The two classes, of able-bodied but unemployed poor, and of 
the'aged, sick, and helpless, are in their nature wholly distinct, 
and the mode of treatment required is totally different. We 
proceed accordingly to view the subject in its two separate 
parts ; — 1. the infirm and helpless poor ; 2. the unemployed 
but able-bodied poor. 

We take first the case of the impotent poor ; that is, the 
widow, the orphan, the sick, the aged, and infirm. In apos- 
tolic times, the church made provision for its poor members. 
Nor does there seem any reason why the church, by which 
term is here meant persons professing Christianity of every 
sect, should not, in the present day, be able by means of vo- 
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luntary contributions to support this class of its members, — 
each sect its own, without resort to rates.* How otherwise 
will they be able, without remorse, to meet in heaven those of 
their brethren and sisters whom they have neglected, or suf- 
fered to pine in workhouses, on earth ? The Jews support 
their own poor in this way. The Quakers the same. Pro- 
testant Dissenters, with few exceptions, are believed to do the 
like to members admitted to their communion. If all were 
Jews or Quakers, there would be no poor's rate. But the 
great majority of the recipients of parish relief have but slight 
connexion with any form of religious faith ; though belonging 
nominally to the Establishment, or to the Roman Catholic 
church. As much, however, as the sphere of operation of * 
poor laws can be narrowed, and classes of poor withdrawn 
from dependence on the parish, so far will an important good 
be attained. With regard to the remainder, it would not at 
present be practicable to support properly this numerous class 
of poor without compulsory funds. The tone of religious 
principle and of public feeling is not sufficiently elevated for 
this purpose ; while dissensions which separate different sects 
of Christians from each other would prevent a cordial union 
and co-operation. But though unable, under existing circum- 
stances, to support the whole class of impotent poor by means 
of voluntary contributions, it may still be of use to recognise 
the ultimate point to which, in the progress of society, efforts 

* In Holland, " the principle invariably acted upon is, that of making 
the charge of the poor rest, in the first place, upon the different religious 
sects to which they belong in each parish. When the means possessed by 
the different congregations are insufficient for this purpose, the poor may 
apply for assistance to the local civil authorities, by whom relief is generally 
afforded, if, after due investigation, the parties applying are found deserving 
objects. In several cities and parishes, a separate administration, responsi- 
ble to the municipal authorities, is established for that portion of the poor 
who are not members of any religious sect ; in other towns and parishes, 
relief is afforded either by the burgomaster, or by an overseer of the 
poor nominated by that functionary/' Porter, Progress of the Nation, 107. 
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ought to be directed ; to admit the origin of the evil, whether 
or no we have virtue, power, or resolution sufficient to follow 
out the remedy. Meanwhile, the society which neglects its 
-duty to the suffering poor, which employs a system of terrorism 
to deter them from asking relief, must be content to forego 
the advantages which would result from the practice of real 
charity, and must pay without repining the penalty at- 
tached to such conduct. The rewards of virtue and self- 
denial are not to be expected while pursuing a wrong course 
of life. 

We now turn to the second class of poor, — the able-bodied 
but unemployed, who without some aid from public or private 
j funds, must be driven to vagrancy in order to support them- 
selves. It was to suppress begging, and make provision for 
setting to work this class of persons, that our early legislation 
for the poor was chiefly directed ; in which the severest pen- 
alties, even to capital punishment itself, were mixed up with 
a provision for their employment. 

The 22nd Henry VIII. directs, that an able-bodied beggar be 
whipped, and sworn to return to the place where he was bora, 
or last dwelt during three years, and there put himself to 
labour. 

The 27th Henry VIII. directs, that sturdy vagabonds and 
valiant beggars be kept to continual labour, in such wise as 
they may get their own living by the continual labour of their 
own hands. A sturdy beggar is to be whipped the first time ; 
his right ear cropped the second time ; and, if he again offend, 
be committed to the Quarter Sessions, and, if convicted, suffer 
death as a felon. 

By the 1st Edward VI., which repealed the foregoing sta- 
tute, it is enacted that an able-bodied poor person shall serve 
for meat and drink, if nothing more is to be obtained ; or be 
branded and adjudged a slave for two years. 

A multitude of other statutes contain provisions of this 
character ; from which it appears, " That the great object of 
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our early pauper legislation seems to have been the restraint 
of vagrancy." * 

Emphatic as our laws are on the prevention of vagrancy, 
and setting the able-bodied poor to work, it is remarkable that 
their letter and spirit, in respect to employment* at least in 
recent times, whatever may have been the earlier practice, have 
not been carried out in the way which it was to have been 
expected they would have been. Perhaps this may be partly 
accounted for by the fact, that the administration of these laws 
has been intrusted for the most part to persons engaged in 
trade or business of some sort, and trade jealousy, or the ap- 
prehension of injurious rivalry, may have contributed to pre- 
vent the full execution of their intentions. 

There is no moral offence in begging, where no deception 
is practised, and when other means of supplying urgent wants 
fail. The blame would be in not asking succour, when life or 
health might be endangered from want of an adequate supply 
of the necessaries of existence. If, then, society, for its own 
benefit, forbids vagrancy, society must provide work for the 
unemployed. It must give to the poor at least as much as it 
takes away ; it were a grievous wrong to. accord them less. In 
taking away one mode of obtaining a livelihood, it must supply 
another. 

In providing employment- for the able-bodied poor, the 
question is as to the mode and manner, and whether it should 
be profitable or unprofitable labour. 

The proper aim of relief to the able-bodied poor should be, 
to afford them help, to assist them to help themselves. But 
parochial relief, as administered, is not a desirable mode of 
rendering them service. To bring them into the workhouse 
is about the worst expedient likely to help them to struggle 
on against their difficulties. We have no desire to make them 
slaves or prisoners ; to bring up their children and keep them 

* Report of Poor Law Commissioners, 1834, p. 6. 
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in a perpetual pupilage, always dependent on the parish. The 
poor are rational beings, fellow immortals, participants of like 
hopes, and subject to like passions and infirmities, with our- 
selves. But is the workhouse treatment correspondent with 
all this ? In order to instil or create in the poor a spirit of 
self-reliance, independence, enterprise, the capacity to help 
themselves, they should be kept out of the house. Once within 
it, they have no cares as to the means of insuring a subsist* 
ence, no anxieties for the morrow, no need to plan or practise 
this or that scheme or expedient for gaining a subsistence or 
husbanding resources. The parish is sure to provide. But 
men's faculties strengthen from exercise ; their capacities grow 
. and sharpen with their necessities. Take away the need or 
habit of using any bodily or mental faculty, and its strength 
wastes away, till at length the power of exercising it at all is 
lost altogether. This much-vaunted workhouse test of desti- 
tution, then, destroys not only the spirit of independence 
among the poor, but the power of supporting themselves, 
reducing them to a state of comparative helplessness, to be 
perpetuated from generation to generation. 

If poor laws are to work successfully, they must be framed 
and administered in a kindly spirit, as regards the interests 
and enjoyments of the poor. As men accountable to God for 
our actions in every sphere of exertion, and bound to exercise 
a spirit of Christian charity to all men, no other course is open 
to us. We cannot with impunity violate or neglect the rules 
which such a spirit prescribes. And sure it is, that happy 
results must follow from a compliance with them. Society is 
interested in the well-being of every class ; and not less in the 
case of the poor — the most numerous class, than of any other. 
But the able-bodied poor do not stand in need of charity, 
could they but obtain employment. We may spare our money 
if we only provide for them that which is their only need — 
the means of earning, by their own honest industry, a support 
for themselves and families. 
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The question then is, how this employment is to be pro- 
cured ; and our inquiry is as to the causes of a want of em- 
ployment. On this point, the remarks already offered on it 
apply to the subject before us. But further, we may ob- 
serve — % 

We have excluded the poorer classes from the more lucra- 
tive occupations by laws and customs of trade and apprentice- 
ship. These have forbidden the exercise of most of the trades 
and handicrafts to persons who had not served a seven -years' 
apprenticeship to the trade, and had not been admitted free of 
it ; and have excluded persons from carrying on business in 
corporate towns and cities, unless they were free of the place. 
They have limited the number of apprentices to be taken by 
the masters. By such and other methods of exclusion, free 
and open competition in these trades has been restricted, and 
their charges raised above the level at which such competition 
would fix them. In thus shutting out the poor from the more 
lucrative occupations, a relative scarcity of hands has been 
caused in the skilled employments, and a relative superabund- 
ance in the unskilled. The wages of skilled labour have by 
such means been unduly raised ; while the wages of the un- 
skilled have been unduly depressed. Our boasted British 
liberty, our free constitution, " the envy and admiration of the 
world," have despoiled the poor man of that most sacred of all 
descriptions of property — his personal faculties, and the right 
to employ his hands and limbs in any way most beneficial to 
himself, while allowing the same freedom to all other men, 
and doing harm to none, and has reduced him to the condition 
of half-slave, to pay more than he ought for other men's 
services, and to be paid less than he ought for his own. For 
this national sin, this violation of the law of love to brother 
man, we, as well as he, have to pay the penalty in enormous 
poor rates, crimes and misery on every hand, with social ills 
of unnumbered variety and extent. 

Happily for the poor, these laws have at length been for 
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the most part removed from our statute book. But their 
effects, and the customs which sprung out of them, still con- 
tinue. The unskilled labourer is yet smarting under their 
influence, and still remains in that object condition to which 
we have helped to reduce him. The public, then, owes him a 
debt of restitution, and is bound in justice to help to raise him 
out of that fallen condition, and place him on his legs. It 
was a mean and hungry covetousness that despoiled the poor 
of their rights, which has proved unprofitable in the end. It 
is time then to try what a liberal policy may effect. 

In carrying on the business of society, a due proportion of 
the different classes of workmen to each other is required ; 
not too many of one sort, or too few of another. Pauper 
labour is unskilled ; and there is a superabundance of the 
unskilled in relation to the skilled, without which it is useless 
• and of no value. If each were in due proportion to the other, 
and still there were a want of work, a reduction of wages 
would bring immediate employment. But to lower the pay 
of the unskilled, when the skilled required to co-operate with 
it cannot be reduced, can have little effect. Hence the great 
cause of pauperism, — the relative surplus of unskilled labour, 
and the want of the skilled to co-operate with it at moderate 
rates of pay. We tell the pauper to go and seek for work, 
when in fact there is none to be had. Or if he succeed in 
obtaining employment, it is only by supplanting another poor 
labourer, equally meritorious, perhaps, and not less necessitous 
than himself. We want to enlarge the fund for employment, 
and not supplant one poor labourer by another. 

Then, again, the progress of industrial improvement tells 
to the disadvantage of the isolated poor man, and renders it 
necessary that men should act together in properly organized 
masses. This improvement, notwithstanding that it has con- 
tributed largely to the comfort and opulence of society at 
large, has deprived numerous members of the working classes 
of the means of gaining a livelihood by their own independent 
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labour, has conferred a monopoly on capital, and has reduced 
them to a dependence for employment on the capitalists. 

Witness the domestic spinner. Half a century ago, the 
one-thread spinning wheel was in use in almost every cottage. 
A few shillings were sufficient to purchase a wheel ; and spin- 
ning afforded to the female members of our poorer families a 
source of constant occupation, with the means of helping out 
the wages of the man towards the clothing of the family. The 
invention of spinning machinery, while it has enriched our 
country, opened up a large field of employment for the manu- 
facturing classes, and conferred inestimable benefits on society 
at large, has reduced the greater portion of our labouring 
female population to a state of helpless dependence and want. 
Because the necessary machinery for spinning, instead of 
costing a few shillings, and thus being within the reach of 
every cottager, would cost as many thousand pounds. Be- 
sides that, when procured, a multitude of persons would be 
required to work it. Thus the poor man's wife is utterly 
precluded from the attempt to eke out her husband's wages 
by this resource. Hence the superabundance of needlewomen, 
and the lamentably poor remuneration for their labour. 

Under these altered circumstances, a new plan of action 
must be pursued. But the course is plain. You cannot 
go on with the old machines. Provide them then with 
the new. 

The poor cannot do this of themselves. They want the 
capital, the will to combine, the intelligence, the moral recti- 
tude essential to render combination safe. They want the 
better class to co-operate with them ; to take up the proper 
position, which superior intelligence, capital, and other quali- 
fications assign to them, as leaders ; to provide the requisite 
capital and machinery, organize the masses, guide and direct 
the movements of the whole. Not however for charity, but 
for profit. The woman requires no relief. She possesses 
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the faculty to labour — her hands and limbs. All that is wanted 
is to afford her the opportunity to yield out its proper supply. 

The man who gives his guinea to some benevolent insti- 
tution for the good of the poor is deserving of praise. But 
the man who should set up in the midst of a densely crowded 
but unemployed population, a factory for employing the fe- 
male branches and children of the families in spinning and 
weaving, during such part of their time as may be spared 
from household duties, though it were for nothing but his 
own personal profit, would perform a service to the poor a 
thousand-fold greater than this. Such employment, while it 
would give the means of earning a subsistence, would preserve 
from the temptations to evil courses through idleness ; be- 
sides which it would further relieve the glut of needlewomen, 
raise their wages, and better their condition. 

We earnestly inquire then, Cannot philanthropic efforts be 
directed in such a course as this ; if not for profit, yet as self- 
supporting, but not for charity ? A school for poor children can 
be established, the necessary funds collected, a master duly 
qualified can be selected and appointed, a committee organized 
to visit and inspect. Why not the like for an industrial estab- 
lishment ? Give the poor the means of earning a livelihood by 
honest industry, and they will not need gratuitous education 
for their children, but will be able to pay for it themselves. 
Much has been undertaken and accomplished for the poor in 
respect to their religious instruction and training. This is 
well. But their industrial instruction and their temporal wants 
should not be left wholly unprovided for. In priority of 
claim, the necessities of existence stand before the concerns 
of the soul. Our Saviour recognises this in his teaching to 
pray for daily bread before to be forgiven our trespasses. The 
wants of the body and the soul co-exist ; nor should an ex- 
clusive attention to one draw off attention from making pro- 
vision for the other. 
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Perhaps much of this neglect of industrial training and of 
providing profitable employment for the working classes, is to 
be ascribed to the false theories of trade which have so long 
held sway over the public mind ; supposing that trade would 
be injured by over-production. But this is an erroneous notion. 
These persons at present produce nothing ; and by setting 
them to work, although a larger production of goods would be 
effected, yet all that they earn would be immediately spent by 
themselves, and afford a clear addition to consumption. Their 
rivalry in trade therefore would not cause an over-production 
of goods, nor a lessening of employment. The production 
and consumption, demand and supply, would each be larger 
than before, but would still retain the same proportion to each 
other. Wages and prices therefore would be unaffected, and 
trade uninjured. 

Nevertheless, governmental, parochial, or philanthropic in- 
terference in the ordinary course of business is little to be de- 
sired. It were better if possible for traders themselves to 
find work for the unemployed poor, than to suffer such rival 
establishments to be set up against them. They are able to 
conduct business with more economy, and a better prospect of 
profit, than public establishments. If the government embark 
in trade, they must sometimes undersell the regular trader, in 
order to procure a sale for the goods. Neither will it be easy 
for the private trader to compete with parish factories, should 
they be carried on, not for profit but employment, and sup- 
ported out of rates paid partly by themselves. Many persons 
are in the habit of urging on the government to find employ- 
ment for the poor, without however reflecting that, in doing 
this, the state must embark in businesses of different kinds, 
and may undersell private traders. 

It is therefore deserving of inquiry how far the necessity 
for governmental interference in trade can be obviated, and 
at the same time procure such an enlargement of the field of 
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employment as to afford remunerative occupation to all our 
labouring poor. 

Government interference in trade is properly applied to 
protect from fraud or deception, and remove obstructions that 
at present prevent an extension of business. We want more 
employers of labour. For this purpose, masters must be 
better paid, and better protected from combinations of their 
men, formed to dictate wages, or prescribe rules for conduct- 
ing their business. The law at present affords an imperfect 
security in this respect. Whence the master's position is 
often one of danger, and the remuneration is not sufficient to 
induce an adequate number of persons to embark in the 
business of employing labour. Because with ever-fluctuating 
prices of the finished articles, the cost of production, so far 
as wages are concerned, is too much fixed, and usually too 
high to leave a profit. Again, we want to have capital more 
aggregated together into large masses. This may be attained 
by amendments of the law of partnership, — permitting a larger 
number of persons to unite in partnership, and limiting the 
responsibility in certain cases. By such means the smaller 
capitalists, united together in sufficient numbers to carry on 
business in the large way, after the manner of the greater 
capitalists, would be able to compete with them on even 
terms, and so remove the partial monopoly of the market 
now in possession of the great establishments, and give more 
employers of labour. Once more, larger openings for em- 
ployment, and a better distribution of workmen in the differ- 
ent classes, may be procured by a more effectual security 
against the exclusive system of trade, which, by means of ap- 
prenticeships and trade regulations, shuts out from obtaining 
employment in them workmen who have not served a regular 
apprenticeship, or been admitted to the freedom. Beyond 
these, or other cases, in which, through the ineffectiveness of 
legal protection afforded, injury is sustained by traders, it 
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may be desirable in some cases for the public to aid with 
fixed capital in the shape of buildings and machinery, or in 
the way of loan, to persons willing to establish and conduct 
new or more extensive businesses for affording work to the 
unemployed poor in neighbourhoods overburthened with 
work-people. 

It will be seen from the general tenor of the remarks 
offered in the former part of this essay, that, in setting the 
poor to work, the only kind of employment to be sought for 
must be productive employment, and the proper aims be to 
produce plenty, excellence, and cheapness, and to gain a 
profit from their labour. Here is a fund of wealth, and we 
ought not to let it be idle or run to waste. But such is not 
the policy of poor-law administration. Guardians provide 
work, not for profit, but to deter applicants from accepting 
relief. To carry stones up a hill and then bring them down 
again, would satisfy a guardian as well as any other kind of 
work, if it equally operated to drive away the poor from asking 
for assistance. We might write on the frontispiece of the 
system, Guardians are afraid to produce plenty ! With such 
views it is impossible to agree. Plenty is the polar star in 
the horizon of industrial policy, never to be lost sight of, if 
we would safely steer our bark through the rocks and quick- 
sands of error ! 

But pauper labour is ill-adapted to yield a profitable return. 
It is dear at almost any price. Slave labour is dearer than 
free labour. But with slaves the lash may be employed to 
urge on the work. Not so however with paupers. Their 
pay is not according to their deserts, but their necessities. 
They have nothing to hope for and nothing to fear. The 
most strenuous efforts would bring them no reward ; the most 
imperfect performance of the task will give them the same 
return as the most diligent. But if profitable returns are 
expected, the natural laws and constitution of things must be 
conformed to. Men must be dealt with as men. The labour 
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must be free. It must be paid according to the value of the 
work. Merit must have its reward; demerit, its privation 
and suffering. 

In providing employment for the poor, however^ it is not 
necessary always that the paupers themselves should be the 
parties actually set to work. Nearly the same result, though 
indirectly, would follow from additional sources of occupation 
found for a class of labourers above them. New openings in 
business found for these will cause vacancies in existing 
occupations. The promotion of one class to a more lucra- 
tive employment will yield opportunities for the pauper 
labourers to step into the vacated posts. Besides, all are 
either payers or receivers of rates. If only the payers are 
enriched, there will be the more money spent,' the parish will 
gain from an increase of rateable property, and better payment 
of rates. 

The object must be to enlarge the field of employment, — 
not to obtain work for one poor labourer by displacing another 
from a present occupation. And this enlargement must be 
opened out in new employments, which the poor cannot 
establish of themselves. There is a superabundance of work- 
people already existing in those simple occupations which the 
poor can undertake of themselves. Accordingly it is not 
sufficient to set them to such work as picking oakum, stone- 
breaking, wood-cutting, street-cleaning, or the like, in which 
no skill or capital are required, but in which any poor person 
can employ himself without extraneous aid. To set them to 
such simple, unskilled operations, is not to enlarge the field of 
employment, but to take away an employment for independ- 
ent labourers already existing, to reduce these last to a 
dependence on parish-work, and extend pauperism by the 
means adopted for its relief. 

But employment must be sought in occupations which the 
poor cannot of themselves establish. They are without capital, 
they are industrially weak, feeble, ignorant, unskilled, and 
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unenterprising. They perhaps have valuable qualities, when 
drawn out by being placed in proper spheres of action. They 
may be led, but cannot lead into new paths of employment. 
It is necessary therefore that other persons supply those 
things in which they themselves are wanting. This done, 
their labour becomes a mine of treasure, which requires only 
to be duly worked to yield the richest returns both to them- 
selves and their employers. 

In endeavouring to create additional employment, several 
points demand attention. 1. To give sufficient skill to the 
workmen for the proper performance of the task. One 
method of accomplishing this object is by employing ma- 
chinery, and extending the division of labour. The machine 
executes the more difficult parts of the work. No appren- 
ticeship is required to attend it, and employment is given to 
unskilled operatives in attendance upon it, and in other subor- 
dinate departments of the business. Then, as the work is 
more and more divided into distinct and separate operations, 
the skill required for the performance of one of those opera- 
tions is diminished in proportion to its simplicity. 

2. To reduce the existing superfluity of unskilled labourers, 
and effect a suitable distribution of workmen into the different 
branches, so that there be a due proportion to each other of 
the several classes. The means of attaining this result are, 
1. To bring up more children to the skilled trades ; 2. To 
abolish, as far as maybe, the customs, apprenticeships, and 
trade rules, which exclude workmen not being free of a trade 
from following it. 

3. To abrogate, as much as possible, all combinations 
among workmen which maintain wages at a fixed standard, 
or higher than will yield a profit to the employer, and allow 
of the disposal of the whole amount of the products which 
labour creates. Constant employment cannot be had unless 
the rate of wages be adjusted by free and open competition. 
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A frequent cause of a want of employment for workmen, and 
of a depression of trade, is the cost of production being higher 
than the existing market value of the finished goods. In such 
case, in order to extend sales and find more employment, it is 
necessary to lower wages and charges, until a profit accrue 
on employing the men, and a vend be opened for the goods. 
It may appear to be bearing hard on the interests of the 
working classes, to urge the necessity of low wages during a 
depression of trade. But it is still harder for them to be stand- 
ing still and earning nothing. One or other is inevitable. 
The higher the wages and charges, the smaller the amount of 
goods that can be disposed of; while the cheaper every article 
is, the greater the extent of sale. But it is hard likewise on 
the master, that his capital is to lie idle, while much of his 
business-expenses are going on, because trade is suspended, 
through the men demanding higher wages than the market 
prices enable him to pay. 

Lastly. It being necessary, in order to yield a profit on 
employing workmen, that the newest and most successful 
methods of business be adopted, it is therefore essential that 
the men be worked in large and properly organized bodies, 
with superintendents of adequate skill and capacity, aided by 
the best machinery, motive power, working cattle, and without 
stint of capital. In such large establishments, capital at pre- 
sent enjoys a sort of monopoly, competition is in a measure 
restricted, and prices might bear some abatement, through 
which a larger sale of goods might be effected. But in such 
large concerns, masters cannot always be found with sufficient 
capital to carry them on successfully. And here it seems 
necessary that the parish should come forward with help in 
providing capital to persons who are willing to embark in 
them. Or, failing this, that the parish on its own account 
establish such concerns, and carry them on with its own capi- 
tal and superintendence. Perhaps, however, the preferable 
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plan is, not for the parishes themselves to provide employment, 
but to contract with masters to afford relief work. 

If the parish or the state must find employment for the 
able-bodied poor, it must embark in business, and set them to 
work at some of the trades, manufactures, or husbandry for 
which they are capable. Traders are of course jealous of the 
parish setting the poor to work at the occupations in which 
they themselves are engaged, under the apprehension of a loss 
of custom through such rivalry, a reduction of profits, and 
destruction of their own means of livelihood. But if vagrancy 
is to be suppressed, then work must be provided. And if 
work is to be found, how else is it to be done ? Other than 
productive and profitable employment is absurd and ruinous. 
If the parish engaged exclusively in one trade, and neglected 
others, it would unquestionably ruin the private traders in that 
particular line. B ut if the poor were diffused generally through- 
out the different occupations, especially in such to which they 
themselves are customers, no over-production of commodities, 
no lowering of wages, or injury to trade, would follow. Lon- 
don has doubled in population since the present century be- 
gan. The number of workmen and traders of all sorts are 
twice as many as they were. But the London trade has not 
suffered thereby, and employment is" as much as usual, nor 
have wages been depressed. So, if all the metropolitan 
parishes were to set up manufacturers, trade and wages would 
not be affected ; while they would gain a profit thereby, as 
other manufacturers, which would help to support the aged, 
the infirm, and the children. 

The apprehensions of traders of injury from the parish 
setting the unemployed poor to work are groundless. If 
productive employment for the poor be provided by the 
state, with a view to profit, and the diffusion of plenty, 
beneficial results must follow. But when the state assumes 
the function of master, the profit or loss will depend upon 
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whether it possess equal or greater facilities than the master 
in conducting business, or more power to depress wages or 
exact work from the men. If the state be inferior to the 
master in these respects, nothing but loss can be expected. 
It is by a comparison of these facilities and this power, 
that the expediency of embarking in trade must be deter- 
mined. 
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We have seen that the poor are deeply interested in the 
security of property ; in the preservation and increase of the 
master's capital, which is to supply them with the means of 
employment. Although they may have no share in the 
ownership of property, yet are they hirers or borrowers of it ; 
every item of their expenditure contains a charge for profit of 
capital, or rent of property ; its abundance lowers the rate of 
profit or hire which they have to pay ; while its scarcity en- 
hances that rate. Thus their interests are injured by the 
waste or destruction of capital or property of every kind, 
although it may not be their own. 

The effectiveness of civil and criminal procedure decreases, 
while their ineffectiveness increases, the temptation to in- 
justice and crime. The certainty and rapidity with which 
punishment follows on offences deter from committing them. 
Vice is prejudicial, and virtue conducive, to the wealth of 
society. Our gaols and penal colonies are peopled chiefly 
from the uneducated walks of society. Impunity tempts all 
persons, but especially persons of such condition, to swerve 
from the paths of virtue. Hence our civil and criminal 
jurisprudence have an important bearing on the interests of 
the working classes. 

It would be out of place here to enter at large on the dis- 
cussion of so great a subject as that now before us. We for- 
bear altogether speaking of our law as wp\&e& to wrX s»s*s&. 
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But in respect to criminal procedure, it may be permitted to 
state shortly a few of the causes of its ineffectiveness. 

That our criminal system fails of its intended object, the 
prevention of crime and the reformation of the criminal, will 
not perhaps be disputed. Notwithstanding the costliness of 
its administration, the impartiality and care with which it is 
for the most part meted out, it may be said to be almost with- 
out beneficial results. Were there no such system in oper- 
ation, and were our judges to administer justice, as in Eastern 
countries, at their discretion, or even were Lynch law the 
established code of England, person and property would be as 
well if not better secured than at present, and certainly at a 
much smaller cost. When offenders return from punishment 
at once to their old haunts, associates, and habits of crime, 
but more accomplished in villany, more hardened, and more 
desperate than before, we may be sure there is something 
wrong in the principles which govern criminal proceedings. 

English lawyers consider that punishment is to be inflicted 
for the purpose of deterring the culprit and others from the 
perpetration of the like offences. Crime is represented as an 
offence against the queen's majesty, her crown and dignity ; and 
is to be punished in order to vindicate the law, and frighten men 
from exposing themselves to its just vengeance. This how- 
ever is not a correct statement of the ground of punishment ; 
and if it were, the habits and feelings of society have now be- 
come so sensitive, and so averse to the infliction of pain, that 
we are incapable of meting out the degree of suffering suf- 
ficient to give it its due effect. Fictions of law are out of place 
on so grave a subject, and ought no longer to stand in the 
way of rules deduced from considerations of natural right and 
justice. 

Right and wrong as characterizing actions is synonymous 
with consistency or inconsistency with the will of God. Life, 
property, personal endowments, and influence, are the gifts of 
God to man, for the right use of which he is responsible. 
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From the gifts themselves we infer the correlative right to 
employ them for the purposes for which they were bestowed ; 
that is, the glory of God, and the good of the possessor and 
others. From the oneness of the will of God, we conclude 
that only one course of action is right in any given circum- 
stances. If I have an exclusive right to certain property, or 
to perform a certain act, no other person can at the same time 
have a right to take that property from me, or to prevent my 
doing that certain act. Moreover, the duty to make a proper 
use of these gifts being absolute, so is the right complete. If 
any person attempt to injure or take them from me, it is my 
duty to defend and protect them, and endeavour to prevent him. 
Hence the natural right which belongs to every man of self- 
defence, redress of wrongs, and control and jurisdiction in 
certain cases over other men, irrespective of and before the in- 
stitution of civil government. Hence too the forfeiture and 
subjection which the criminal brings on himself by his offences. 
The establishment of a civil power does not enlarge, or di- 
minish, or vary such right and forfeiture. It takes away only 
the personal exercise of the right from the hands of the 
injured party, to deal out the due measure of justice by its 
own officers and after its own methods of procedure. ' Because 
the redress of wrongs in the hands of suffering parties would 
often be carried to excess, and would endanger the peace of 
others, or disturb the general tranquillity. But in taking away 
from individuals the personal exercise of the right of redress, 
the state is bound to give an equivalent for what it takes 
away. 

The proper ground and aim of punishment, that which the 
injured party himself, if permitted, would seek, and which the 
state, as his substitute, should endeavour to obtain for him, are, 
first, to repair or recompense the injury done, to restore as far 
as may be the condition of things as before the loss sustained ; 
and secondly, to deter the offender from repeating the like 
offences. There is, first, a civil injury to be made gpod^ or a* 
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debt contracted by the criminal to the suffering party to be 
discharged ; and secondly, a right or claim conferred on society 
at large to demand security at the hands of a man who shows 
by his conduct that further mischief is to be apprehended 
from him. Thus the end of punishment may be shortly stated, 
as reparation for the past, and security for the future. 

If this be a correct statement of the ends of punishment, it 
comprises within itself also its measure arid degree. The 
loss sustained in each individual case, together with the cost 
of obtaining redress, exhibits the exact amount of reparation 
due to the suffering party. If the payment of damage and 
costs be insufficient to deter from future offences, then a 
further payment is due* to the state according to the nature of 
the offence. But when the ends are satisfied, the right is ex- 
hausted. All that the justice of the case demands is accom- 
plished. If the culprit or his friends can make good the loss, 
and give security for the future, the state has then no further 
jurisdiction over him. It cannot justly imprison, transport, 
or disgrace him. It cannot for public purposes, or views of 
expediency, superadd a severity uncalled for by the particular 
case. The criminal by his offence does not forfeit all his 
natural rights ; but only so much of them as the justice of the 
case demands. The state cannot make of him a sacrifice to 
be offered up on the altar of public utility, as an example to 
frighten other people from perpetrating the like offences. It 
is enough if the punishment be so severe as to remove appre- 
hension of further mischief from the offender himself. An 
exacerbation of suffering beyond the legitimate demands of 
punishment would be perpetrating a wrong on the contrary 
side, by which a right of redress would be conferred on the 
criminal against ourselves. Vengeance is the attribute alone 
of Him " to whom vengeance belongeth, ,, but is the preroga- 
tive of no mortal man. Moreover, considerations personal to 
ourselves would lead us to avoid with care erring on the side 
of severity* We all are sinners, and have offended more or 
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less the laws both of God and man. The unhappy culprits 
who expose themselves to the rigours of penal law, are our 
brothers in offence. The difference between us is not in 
essential character, but only in degree. We cannot but re- 
gard them therefore with such a measure of indulgence as 
we would desire should be extended in our own cases, were 
we unfortunately exposed to the same pernicious influences 
and their consequences. Yet neither can we be permitted 
to err on the side of leniency. We cannot justly award to 
the injured party less than the loss sustained ; nor to innocent 
persons at large less than a reasonable security from mischief 
to which they are exposed from the offender. 

When the kind of punishment for afti offence corresponds 
to the character of the offence itself, the mind apprehends 
its merited justice and propriety with greater vividness and 
force. An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, were the 
rules under the Mosaic law. The force of moral obligation, 
and the distinctions of right and wrong, are feebly and indis- 
tinctly apprehended by a criminal population, whose minds 
are warped by interest, prejudice, and passion. Hence it 
seems desirable that the kinds of punishment in different 
classes of offences should assimilate, in some degree, to the 
character of the offences themselves. Thus, offences against 
property are suitably met by pecuniary penalties. Cupidity 
unlawfully indulged is to be repressed by the forfeiture of 
that which it covets to excess; offences against the person, 
by bodily suffering ; brutality, by brutality ; offences against 
the reputation, by disgrace. In the great majority of cases 
of offences against property, the criminal has not wherewith 
to repair the loss. Sometimes, however, he has ; at others, 
his friends may be able and willing to do it for him. Both these 
failing, his liberty or earnings are forfeited, until by labour 
and privation he repay the debt. In all cases, the amount 
of debt unsatisfied, would guide the judge in meting out the 
appropriate degree of punishment. 
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In slave countries, a slave is of great value ; because in 
those countries there is a scarcity of the rough labour which 
he is able to perform. It would be the same in England, if 
the existing surplus of unskilled labour in relation to the 
skilled labour which it has to assist, were removed, by in- 
structing a larger proportion of men in the skilled occupa- 
tions. In such case, the punishment of criminals by hard 
labour would yield a profit, in place of being a cost to the 
country ; whence a recompence might be made from the pro- 
duce of their labour to the parties injured by their offences. 

A wide distinction prevails in English law between the 
treatment of- civil and criminal cases. Yet there does not 
appear sufficient ground for this extreme dissimilarity. In 
both an injury sustained has to be redressed. In each this 
redress is refused, and has to be extorted by force. The two 
classes run into and blend with each other without leaving 
any strongly defined line of demarcation between them. The 
merchant who adventures the capital of his creditors, without 
their knowledge, on a speculation from which all the profit is 
to be his own, while all the loss is to be theirs, does them a 
' greater injury in the event of failure, than the thief who 
stealthily abstracts a purse or a handkerchief from their 
pockets. The injury is measured by the amount of the loss. 
The interests of society require that the former class of actions, 
in which a heavier amount is involved, should be repressed 
with a stronger hand than the latter, in which commonly a 
smaller sum is at stake. Yet our legislation permits the rash 
speculator to escape free from penal consequences, while it visits 
the thief with extreme severity. The first has only to bear 
the blame which public opinion may assign to his conduct. 
The last is forthwith arrested, committed to gaol, subjected to 
public examination and trial, by which he is disgraced for 
life ; and then punished with the loss of liberty and property. 
In the one case, the treatment is obviously too lenient ; in the 
other, it is often too severe. If actions were viewed more 
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according to the magnitude of the injury they occasion, with 
the urgency of their being prevented, and not so much from 
the animus of the party, an improvement would be effected. 
In this case, the treatment of civil and criminal cases would 
more nearly accord with each other. 

The great mass of criminal actions are comprised in the 
classes of offences against the person, property, or reputation. 
In all these, an injury is done to some individual, or collection 
of individuals. There are other offences, in which there is no 
assignable injured party. Intemperance, suicide, and some 
other offences, do harm for the most part only to the offender 
himself. Treason affects the whole community. On the 
present occasion, our remarks will be confined to the more 
common classes of offences which injure some private indivi- 
duals, or aggregate of such persons. 

From these preliminary remarks, and assuming that the 
ends and aim of punishment are correctly stated, as reparation 
for the past and security for the future, we observe, 

1. The English law in criminal cases makes no attempt at 
obtaining a recompence for injuries perpetrated. In its high- 
minded indignation at the crime, it seems to have altogether * 
forgotten that some person is asking for reparation. It takes 
away the personal exercise of the natural right of self-defence, 
redress of wrongs, and the opportunity of obtaining a recom- 
pence ; but it gives nothing to the suffering individual in 
return, further than that general security in which all other 
persons equally with himself are interested. 

2. As to security for the future, the punishments now in 
use are shown from their results to be ill adapted to effect this 
object. 

The commission of crime evinces a weakness of intellect 
in the criminal, a monomania, or species of insanity, in which 
the judgment is warped and overborne by the passions ; a 
half-taught state of mind, or incompetence to apprehend the 
obligation and advantage of moral rectitude. In the pursuit 
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of enjoyment, the offender fails to perceive the radical error 
of the criminal course, as a means of attaining it. His is a 
wrong computation of results, a badly worked out estimate, 
which yields false conclusions. He exhibits an irregular de- 
velopment of the properties of the man : on one hand, the 
full growth of animal impulses, of brute passions ; but on the 
other, without a corresponding maturity of mental and moral 
qualities. The mental boyhood of the offender has been pro- 
longed ; his majority in intellect is not yet arrived at ; he is 
but a child of larger growth. Accordingly we find, in the 
criminal population, that the juvenile offenders form a very 
large proportion of the whole, while those advanced in life 
constitute a small minority. 

From such mental qualities in offenders, the treatment ap- 
propriate to the case seems to be an approximation to that of 
children. Not so much a severity of punishment, as a condi- 
tion of pupillage, a system of mild but firm surveillance; loss 
of entire freedom, and the imposition of continual guidance 
and control, extended in duration in proportion to the ap- 
parent growth of mental and moral qualities, for the purpose 
of supplying to the only animal man those properties in which 
his development is defective, until he may acquire strength 
sufficient for his guidance as an independent, free, and harm- 
less member of society. To which must necessarily be added 
the means thenceforward of gaining, by honest industry, the 
necessaries and decencies, if not the comforts of life. With- 
out which, the temptations of old habits and associates in 
crime will be sure to overcome again the frail and feeble 
measure of virtuous resolve acquired. 

From the same view of the mental qualities of offenders, we 
deduce that a punishment which is soon over, though it were 
severe, but leaving them afterwards at large to pursue again 
their after-course of life, without improved mental and moral 
qualities, and therefore much after the same manner as before, 
though with damaged characters, and with worse prospects 
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of earning a livelihood by honest industry, is ill adapted to 
obtain that security from further mischief, which it is one of 
the ends of punishment to obtain. After punishment, such 
an individual, by his natural constitution, is no more a free* 
man than before. He continues a sort of wild and dangerous 
animal, requiring to be muzzled, and not allowed to roam at 
large without its owner. To give him freedom, is to put to 
hazard the safety of other men, and deprive them of the 
natural right which all possess to the secure enjoyment of life 
with its blessings, and to put a restraint on the actions of 
such whose liberty would endanger that enjoyment. 

3. English criminal law affords but a feeble security against 
evil, inasmuch as it does not take cognizance of criminal in- 
tentions. 

Except in treason, it punishes only offences actually commit- 
ted, but disregards evil intentions. It makes no attempt at 
prevention ; takes no precautions. A man may be found con- 
cealed on your premises at night with house-breaking im- 
plements on his person, or even caught while picking the 
door-lock, but if he have not actually lifted the latch, he is 
liable to no further punishment than that of a rogue and vaga- 
bond. Accordingly reputed thieves and burglars, well known 
to have no other means of subsistence than plunder, roam at 
large and revel in spoil, but cannot be prevented until de- 
tected in some actual offence. Yet in taking away from 
private individuals the exercise of the natural right of self-de- 
fence, which belonged to every man antecedent to the existence 
of civil government, the state neglects its duty if it fail to pro- 
vide as effectual a remedy in return. Lynch law would not 
long allow known thieves to roam at large. The place would 
soon be too hot for them. Yet all the learned persons who, 
during centuries past, have had the administration of the 
criminal code of our highly civilized country, have still left it 
far behind in efficiency to the practice of a barbarous state of 
society. 
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Where no offence has been proved to have been committed, 
but only an intention to commit one, there no injury is to be 
repaired. But the party who, by overt acts, manifests crimi- 
nal intentions, thereby exposes himself to the liability to have 
security demanded at his hands for future good behaviour. 
He has no longer a right to freedom, when his liberty would 
be inconsistent with other people's security, but must give up 
so much of it as would provide for their safety. Hence 
criminal intentions manifested by overt acts, by the law of 
nature, come within the scope of penal regulations, equally 
with crimes actually perpetrated. 

It may be observed further, that the forms of procedure in 
English law are ill calculated to attain the ends of punishment, 
and often facilitate the escape of the accused with impunity. 

The first duty of an offender is frankly to confess his fault, 
make every reparation in his power, and submit without re- 
sistance or evasion to the penalty which the law in his case 
awards. But if he deny his guilt, refuse to make reparation, 
or oppose the execution of justice, he thereby superadds an 
aggravation to the offence. To be obliged to pursue an offender, 
and to have to establish against him in technical form a legal 
proof of crime, is an aggravation of the original injury done 
to the suffering party of often tenfold its first amount. Such 
denial of guilt and aggravation of offence demand a severer 
punishment. Yet the English law gives no encouragement to 
confession, takes no account of reparation, and refuses on such 
ground to stop procedure. The prisoner once in charge, the 
case must proceed. The law prohibits a composition of felony 
out of court, and requires the injured party at his own cost to 
prosecute the offender. Notwithstanding confession before 
the magistrate, and a readiness to make all the reparation in 
his power, the prisoner must nevertheless be committed to 
prison, to abide his trial at the assizes, the whole case must be 
got up against him, counsel employed, witnesses summoned, 
the grand jury find a bill, the prisoner must be arraigned, and 
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the jury empannelled and sworn to find a verdict according 
to the evidence on a fact which is not disputed. This parade 
of forms is of great use to multiply fees and emoluments of 
lawyers and officers of court ; but of what other earthly good 
they can be, is not so easy to discover. The heavy expense, 
however, and trouble of prosecution, with the uncertainty of 
conviction, through the difficulty of establishing a legal proof 
in technical form, and without any recompence for the loss of 
time, deter persons from following up the case against the 
offender ; while the hope of escape and delay of justice 
heighten the temptation to a vicious course. 

The use of the question in earlier times and in other coun- 
tries has been lamentably abused, even to the extent of em- 
ploying torture before conviction, against accused parties, to 
extort a confession of crime. Humanity shudders at such 
enormities. Yet it were a weakness from such abuse to run 
to the opposite extreme, and, with English lawyers, supported 
also by public opinion in the present day, to renounce the 
employment of the interrogatory examination altogether. In- 
stances constantly occur in which the facts of a case cannot 
be fully developed and clearly elucidated without it. The 
first duty of an accused party, and his greatest desire, if inno- 
cent, is to give every information, clear up every obscure 
point, and remove every doubt. Determined silence, there- 
fore, or falsehood on his part, should be held to tell against 
him as corroborative of guilt, and, if conviction follow through 
such misconduct, he has only himself to blame. When an 
offence is charged against a man on oath and in solemn form, 
it is incumbent on him to give every necessary information in 
his power. 

When an accused party has been apprehended, and the 
evidence of crime adduced, the magistrate advises the prisoner 
to say nothing which may prejudice his case, and warns him 
that any admissions then made will be employed against him 
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on trial. Here the magistrate takes the side of the accused, 
at the same time that he holds the prosecutor to the strict 
observance of rules of evidence, and of technical forms of pro- 
cedure. He thus puts the prosecutor in the worst possible 
position for proving his case, and gives to the prisoner all the 
l>onefit of errors, inadvertencies, or doubts. The conduct of 
the magistrate, however, should be strictly impartial, and 
wholly indifferent to either party, — neither favouring the 
accused nor the accuser, but solely devoted to the side of 
truth and justice; aiming to draw out and dispassionately 
state the facts of the case, for the purpose of clearing up the 
innocence, or bringing home the evidences of guilt, of the 
prisoner, as such facts when brought out may bear. 

When on trial, the utmost liberty of cross-examination of 
witnesses is given to the prisoner. But no question can be 
put to him by the prosecutor. Thus the party who" has suf- 
fered wrong is placed in a worse position than he against 
whom a crime is alleged on oath. The chivalrous spirit of | 
our ancestors, in their trials by wager of battle, gave an even 
chance to the accused and the accuser. But we, in our rules 
of evidence, exceed this magnanimity, by giving a better chance 
to the prisoner than the prosecutor, and requiring the jury to 
be satisfied as to their verdict, when only half the evidence is 
adduced. 

' Until the gradual amelioration of our criminal code had 
commenced, the statute book had in process of time become 
loaded with multitudes of actions, indifferent in themselves, 
but rendered penal by law ; while on them, and on actions 
criminal in their own nature, a continually augmented severity 
of punishment had been heaped. At length the public mind 
revolted against the cruelty of punishments, shrunk back from 
putting the law in force, and extended sympathy to the of- 
fender, in place of an abhorrence of his offence. But now 
that the severity of our penal code has been greatly mitigated, 
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the same reason for sympathy with offenders does not exist ; 
whence it is to be hoped that in time a more healthy tone of 
public feeling on the subject will be induced. 

From the circumstances which have now been mentioned, 
we deduce some part of the ineffectiveness of our criminal 
law. But whatever may be the defects or errors of our cri- 
minal or civil procedure, or the proper remedies for them, 
the result on the condition of society from such inefficiency 
remains the same. With this result we are mainly concerned 
in this inquiry. Such inefficiency is prejudicial to the country 
by imposing on it a burthen of enormous magnitude ;* but 
especially to the working classes, in heightening the tempt- 
ation to evil courses, withdawing attention from direct pro- 
duction, and destroying that capital which gives them em- 
ployment. Hence, some part of the poverty, misery, and 
want of occupation which are spread around us from the 
impunity of offenders, and from crimes held only partially in 
check. The remedies are to be sought for through such 
amendments of the system as may render justice easy of at- 
tainment, cheap, and effectual to its purposes. 

The views which have now been shortly stated on this 
subject, opposed as they are to established practice, will in all 
probability be thought visionary and impracticable by learned 
persons imbued with ancestral wisdom, the accumulated result 
of ages of study and practice. Nevertheless, the existing 
system fails to attain its objects. In seeking a remedy, it 

* " From a calculation made by a commission, it appeared that the 
cost of crime was £11,000,000 per annum. Crime, the poor rate, hospi- 
tals, loss of time, and other causes, which would be diminished by the 
improvement in the condition of the working classes, cost the country 
£27,500,000 per annum, for England and Wales alone. The sum total, 
including Ireland and Scotland also, was, that there was an expenditure 
and loss of £40,000,000."— Mr. Sidney's Speech in the Home of Commons, 
4th March, 1850. 

N 
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seems necessary to have regard to the fundamental principles 
on which the system is based, and to seek in another direc- 
tion than that which at present is held to be the guide for such 
as may prove successful. Those now advanced may not be 
the right principles. But the existing ones are obviously 
wrong. In religion and science, the young mind of modern 
days has thrown off the trammels in which antiquity had pre- 
viously fettered it. Civil and criminal jurisprudence equally 
call for the free exercise of its native powers, without too 
blind a subjection to the wisdom of our forefathers. 



SECTION XL 



FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

The condition of the working classes in the present day is 
far from a fortunate one. Nevertheless, it is better now in 
many respects than it has been in earlier periods of our his- 
tory. But an interesting inquiry presents itself, as to what it 
promises to be in future times, should the influences now at 
work on the condition of mankind be permitted to go on in 
their present course to maturity. And here it is pleasing to 
remark, that all these influences, though the changes in the 
progress sometimes are attended temporarily with partial in- 
convenience during the transition from the old to the new 
pratices, yet have an ultimate tendency for good unmixed 
with alloy. Society exhibits every where an earnest longing, 
an intense struggle after a better order of things. Many are 
the unsuccessful efforts, and some are in a wrong direction ; 
but on the whole, the movement is not without result. 

The present state of suffering among the working classes, 
we have seen, is attributable in part to their low moral and 
intellectual condition. The heathen world were destitute of 
the religious light with which we are blessed. Their sages 
had to discover, if it were possible, the true system of ethics — 
the right road to happiness. But ours is a more fortunate 
position. We have not to discover, but only to communicate, 
and apply the knowledge on this subject which is already pos- 
sessed. The spread of schools, and the general extension of 
education among the working classes, surpasses t\& \x*&\> 

n 2 
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sanguine anticipations of the early founders of such institu- 
tions in the last generation. There is a progress too in 
morals, though not unaccompanied with an increase of crime ; 
and this is indicated by the superiority of the moral character- 
istics of the middle and upper classes to the lower. In hea- 
then lands, the rich are equally vile with the poor : not so 
with us. Men take up their fashions from their betters ; — 
perhaps when these last have left them off. We imitate our 
superiors in dress, furniture, manners, morals, and ideas. The 
intemperance, profane swearing, obscene language, and prac- 
tical disregard of religion of the gentry in the last century, 
are now the prevailing characteristics of the masses ; while 
the theories, now exploded, of its philosophers constitute their 
scientic attainments. But following the same law of progres- 
sion, the present comparatively temperate habits, absence of 
profanity, respect for decency, outward deference to religion, 
and general tone of benevolence of the superior ranks, will, 
in the next generation, be adopted by the inferior. While by 
that time, it is to be hoped, the former will have advanced to 
still higher attainments in excellence of every kind, to be 
afterwards imitated by those beneath them. 

The existing depression in business we have seen is attri- 
butable in part to the progress of industrial improvement. This 
has rendered its universal and immediate adoption indispens- 
able, but which nevertheless has not yet been the case, and 
consequently at present is the cause of suffering to a large 
extent, as well as of advantage. But when this transition - 
state of change from old to new practices shall have been 
passed over, and recently introduced improvements in the 
various occupations shall have come into universal use, this 
source of evil will be terminated. 

Again, we have seen that a dulness of trade and general 
want of employment has proceeded greatly from a long-con- 
tinued fall of prices, occasioned by an advance in value of the 
jwrecious metals. The prices of finished goods declined first, 
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while wages, rents, and expenses of production remained for 
a time the same ; following slowly behind, and only to be 
brought down to an equality by means of a suspension of 
business. But an important feature in the aspect of the pre- 
sent times, is the expectation that this depreciation has reached 
its lowest limit, and that now a change is about to take place 
the contrary way, through an abundant supply and decline in 
value of bullion, causing a rising market for every thing else, 
to be continued steadily through a long succession of coming 
years. 

Within the last twenty years, the supply of gold from the 
Russian mines has gradually increased year by year, from an 
annual produce of about £300,000 sterling, to a present supply 
of £4,000,000. The mines of South America have recently 
yielded a richer return than usual. But the most important 
feature of the present times, is the acquisition and settlement 
of California by the United States, with the discovery of gold 
regions in Australia. From credible accounts, it appears that 
an almost inexhaustible supply of gold can be procured from 
both these countries ; and from the enterprising character of 
the North Americans, with the prospect of a secure invest- 
ment of capital in the workings, under the protection of a 
civilized government, there cannot be a doubt but that the 
search will be carried on with the utmost ardour. From the 
success which has already attended these enterprises, and the 
general attention now drawn to them, a continually increasing 
supply of gold is to be expected ; to be followed by a gradual 
depreciation in its value, and consequent rise in the prices of 
other things. 

Such depreciation in the value of money will involve a loss 
to the inactive proprietors of capital and property, whose value 
is represented in money, but be a gain to the active employers 
of it. Fundholders, mortgagees, money-lenders, annuitants, 
salaried officers, workmen, and the like, will be paid in money 
which, though of equal weight, will purchase only a smaller 
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amount of articles than it does at present. So far as one party 
is injured and another benefited by the change, there is no- 
thing in it to be desired. But the parties who, in this case, 
will be the gainers are the employers of capital and labour, 
and, from an advance of their profits, a stimulus will be given 
to business. The farmer, who when he sows his corn expects 
Qnly to sell at existing prices, will find, when harvest-time 
arrives, that during the interval it has risen in price. Dur- 
ing the currency of his lease, he will discharge his rent in 
money of depreciated value. The trader who borrowed money 
will repay it at the expiration of the term for the loan with 
less than he received. But more than this, wages, which are 
slow to rise or fall, will continue for a long time to be paid at 
existing rates, though the goods will have risen in price. 
The traders' capitals will accumulate, a large profit will 
accrue on employing labour, and all hands will be set to work. 
When profits are low, only the best, with perhaps the second 
best, workmen ai*e kept on. But when they are high, all 
hands are sought for — good, indifferent, and bad ; none will 
be refused employment. Thus, the fullest activity will be 
given to trade ; and workmen, though paid with less value 
than before, will be more than compensated by the full occu- 
pation of their time, and the general prosperity of all around 
them. The same thing happened on the first discovery of the 
New World. It occurred again on the depreciation of the 
paper currency during the last war; and will now once more- 
be repeated, though without an eventual reaction, as in the 
latter instance. 

The present depression of the working classes is occasioned 
partly by a relative surplus of unskilled labour in relation to 
the skilled, with which it is employed as auxiliary to it. 
When trade is dull, the inferior hands among the skilled are 
little sought for, and thus are thrown back to swell the already 
superabundant ranks of those below them. But when all the 
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skilled are set to work, with some of the better workmen 
among the unskilled, then the relative surplus disappears, and 
all find full occupation. 

As respects industrial attainments, the position and pros- 
pects of mankind in the present day are altogether different 
from what they were in earlier times. The night of ignor- 
ance has passed away; the day of light has dawned. In- 
formation on religious, political, social, and economical ques- 
tions is so advanced, and become so diffused, that we perceive 
the causes of poverty and means of remedy. The curse of 
Adam was to eat bread by the sweat of his brow. Mankind 
now have substituted, in the attainment of that object, the 
employment of mental instead of muscular force, with a cor- 
responding lightening of the burthen. 

All the rough materials and means of supply to every want 
and wish are profusely spread around us, or are accessible by 
commercial enterprise, requiring only to be elaborated by 
human skill and labour into the objects suited to minister to 
our necessities and enjoyments. Within our own country the 
material elements of the highest degree of affluence and pros- 
perity abound. We have fertile land, which though small 
and circumscribed in extent in respect to population, jet, as 
intelligent agriculturists assert, yields scarcely more than half 
the produce which known and satisfactorily proved methods 
of heightened culture would draw from it, and with a profit 
too, were such methods put into practice over the whole sur- 
face of the island. „ We have coal-fields of inexhaustible, or 
almost inexhaustible, fertility. 

Then we have all the modern applications of science to in- 
dustry ; the discovery of methods of employing wind, water, 
and steam as motive powers, especially the latter, and sub- 
jected to such control as to move alike the most delicate as 
well as the most ponderous machinery, and as a loco-motive 
power on land and water. Machinery too is brought to almost 
miraculous perfection. Then the multitude of other inventions 
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and discoveries in the various branches of art are too numerous 
to speak of. All these have conferred on mankind an indus- 
trial power sufficient to feed and clothe and lodge all, without 
extraordinary or toilsome efforts, to dispense with the calls of 
charity in the case of persona able to work, and effect a total 
change in the aspect of society. Poverty now is no longer 
the necessary and irremediable destiny of large masses of our 
population, nor the sweat of the brow the essential condition 
for procuring a supply of the necessaries and conveniences of 
existence. As religion is capable of renovating the whole 
face of society, and diffusing a universal happiness, so far as 
moral qualities operate, so science, in combined action with it, 
is able to overspread the world with a universal sufficiency 
and opulence. The prophetic declaration that " the poor will 
never cease out of the land," will remain a truth only because 
vice and ignorance, in the present state of existence, will 
never be completely eradicated. As these diminish, so will 
their consequences, poverty and suffering, disappear. We 
might live like princes upon earth, did we but use aright the 
resources that are within our reach. 

But, unhappily, these resources at present lie, to a great 
extent, idle and unemployed ; few persons only availing them- 
selves of them in their full measure. Nothing however stops 
the full enjoyment of all these advantages but the want of 
moral qualities, which might enable men to work together with 
safety and comfort in large organized bodies, under leaders of 
superior capacity ; and thus apply science to industrial oper- 
ations ; such appliances being too costly for small establish- 
ments, and only profitable when business is conducted in the 
large way. Instead of rivalling one another, endeavouring 
each to advance his own interest, irrespective of cost to 
others, traders must join their little concerns together into 
partnerships, until they become sufficiently large to introduce 
in them all improvements known and proved to be successful. 
The interests of society demand the adoption of all such im- 
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provements, and whoever neglects to do so, must pay the 
penalty of his state of division and isolation. It remains 
therefore for us to adopt these improvements ; to exert our 
industrial faculties in replenishing and subduing the earth ; 
to take up our position in the onward march of universal 
nature, conforming ourselves on the road to the laws which 
regulate the movement, and which are briefly summed up in 
those of religion and science. 

Since, then, the sources of wealth which are within our 
reach are not duly improved, nor their riches fully drawn 
forth, it follows thence, that poverty, with much of its conse- 
quent — crime, are self-induced, and remediable. Should not 
therefore the contemplation of the nearness of a better state of 
things, and the ease with which it might be brought to pass, 
rouse us to exertion, to accomplish so desirable an end, and 
shake off a burthen which oppresses us, but which appears to 
be within our power to escape from ? Meanwhile, let us retain 
a clear and vivid apprehension of the causes of evil ; that 
they are not physical, but mental and moral. It is not that 
the earth is cursed with sterility ; but that we, although 
we have acquired the knowledge of how to increase its pro- 
duce, nevertheless neglect to avail ourselves of the proper 
methods. 

If it be admitted that the industrial power which we at 
present possess, when duly applied, is sufficient of itself to 
diffuse so great and universal an opulence as to banish poverty 
from the land, then there still remain after this the growing 
powers of production which must inevitably follow, by which 
a still richer condition may be attained to. Some of these 
are already dimly indicated, if we would look forward in 
imagination and contemplate their almost certain results. 
We know that every operation, which consists in the mere 
repetition of one single action, or set of actions, of the hand, 
may be better executed by machinery than by manual labour. 
Mechanical genius is not rare ; but wom\& Q^aas&fcj &a*Sro$ 
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itself in ample measure, if only a fair reward were offered 
to it. Hardly any thing in the invention and application of 
mechanism seems too difficult for execution after the pro- 
digies which have already been effected in this department. 
But then the work to be done by the machine must be large, 
otherwise the expense of its construction will not be repaid. 
As factories and large establishments become more common 
and increase in magnitude, the division of labour, and sim- 
plicity of the operation assigned to each workman, become 
greater, so as to bring the several operations more within 
reach of performance by machinery. 

Then as to motive powers. Since the discovery of steam- 
power too little attention has been given to other means of 
obtaining a motive force. The wind has almost wholly been 
neglected, though offered to us free of cost. The form of 
the sails, and every thing else about it, still remain in a 
primeval state of simplicity, without improvement of any 
kind. But the wind, equally with steam, is susceptible of 
constancy of application, and to move delicate machinery, 
through the intervention, either of the compression of air, or 
by raising water to a reservoir at an elevation, and receiving 
the power by means of its descent. Our sea-girt island offers 
on every coast a tidal power, and a force from the rolling of 
the waves, as yet unapplied to industrial purposes, but which, 
nevertheless, cannot fail in process of time to become manage- 
able and convertible to us. Explosive substances too are 
doubtless applicable as a motive power to machinery. The 
recoil may be counteracted by the explosion taking place in 
the middle of a cylinder, with pistons moving in opposite di- 
rections. The intervention of air-chambers, the exits closed 
at the moment of explosion, would change a convulsive into 
a steady force. We only want a man who, with the requisite 
genius, combines the courage to look them in the face. With 
respect to the electric fluid, the most far-seeing imaginations 
can h&rdlf exceed the results to be expected from future 
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discoveries which may render it applicable to industrial uses. 
But it is unnecessary to enlarge further on visions such as 
these. Enough by this attempt at a glance into futurity is 
shown, to prove that new and undiscovered methods of per- 
forming work yet remain to be brought to bear on industry ; 
and should moral qualities keep pace with industrial power, 
excessive toil will not always be the hopeless lot of large 
masses of mankind, nor poverty be an everlasting drag on the 
movements and happiness of society. The more we place 
the burthen and the toil on the steam engine, the windmill, 
or the machine, the more we lighten the weight on our own 
shoulders. Nor shall we have adequately discharged our 
duty, until we maintain our right to dominion over this lower 
world, and subject it to our control, for the high purposes of 
the Great Giver of that inheritance, of glory to Him, and 
of good to mankind. 

The facilities of communication acquired through the 
application of steam to locomotion by land and water, will, 
in the course of time, cause the inhabitants of different and 
distant countries to be more intimately associated together ; 
will break down the barriers which now separate them ; and 
will establish a more frequent intercommunication, of which 
they will more and more avail themselves in the pursuit of 
commercial objects, information, or pleasure. Such inter- 
course will have the effect of causing more frequent inter- 
marriages between couples of different races, and by crossing 
and fusing them into one another, will produce an offspring of 
native mental and physical constitutional capacities superior 
to the present generation of mankind. The small and in- 
ferior races of our species 'being those whose intermarriages 
are confined within the narrow limit of perhaps their own 
tribe, or their 6wn little locality. The superior races being 
those whose blood is most mixed. 

Improvements which have been made in the healing 
art, more accurate acquaintance with. Tea^t\. \» «kd*\ssts 
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conditions, better food, clothing, and lodging, through a 
more liberal diffusion of the comforts of life, acquired by 
means of our heightened productive power, will likewise 
give more robust, healthy, and vigorous constitutions, with 
increased longevity. 

Combined with these advantages, improvements in the art 
of printing, and methods of communicating knowledge, will 
cause the discoveries, inventions, and improvements in in- 
dustry and science possessed by one country, to be spread ge- 
nerally throughout all lands. Acquisitions of these kinds made 
in one locality will be rapidly diffused over the whole. Each 
nation will receive from all the rest, and each reflect back in 
its turn, its own contribution towards the common stock of the 
intellectual treasures of the species. When civilization and 
religion shall have become spread over the whole face of the 
habitable globe, the progress of science, and of all in which the 
interests of humanity are involved, will, from the multitude 
of labourers in the field, and their diversified opportunities, 
acquire a rapidity of progression which must surpass almost 
our powers of conception. It is not less true as regards the 
temporal interests of mankind than their spiritual, that the 
fields are already white for the harvest, but as yet the labour- 
ers are few. Let us pray the Lord of the vineyard, that he 
would send forth more labourers into both his earthly and 
heavenly vineyards, for his own glory, and our advantage. 

If the views advanced in this essay are in the main founded 
in truth, it follows thence, that the present sufferings of the 
working classes proceed not so much from political, as from 
moral and industrial causes. But a certain class of reasoners 
attribute the poverty of the masses to the vices or errors of 
governments ; and seek to raise their depressed condition, by 
a more popular representation of the people, or through or- 
ganic changes in the state. Seeking remedies, however, in 
this direction, is seeking them where they are not to be found ; 
and* the search can only end in disappointment. The ad- 
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vance of economical science has excluded state interference 
from the domain of industry. The proper objects of go- 
vernment are, to maintain peace and justice, and secure to 
the industrial energies of the people full scope for the 
safe and free exercise of their powers, without molestation, 
obstruction, or injury. All beyond, is for the people to ac- 
complish for themselves. These objects of government in our 
country are in great part attained. We have quiet, freedom, 
protection, and an impartial administration of justice ; with 
the liberty to exert our industrial faculties. Political ameli- 
orations have their value in their proper place, into which it 
would be beside the present purpose to inquire. The efforts 
of the friends of the poor are rightly directed, when they have 
for their objects to secure peace and justice more effectually, 
or at a smaller cost. But when it is sought through political 
measures to raise the industrial condition of the masses, then 
a wrong instrumentality is employed. Vice and ignorance are 
the original sources whence the poverty, misery, and other 
ills of mankind proceed, and their remedies are to be sought 
for through the industrial training, and the moral and intel- 
lectual culture, of the people. We desire not to abate the 
ardour with which the object is pursued, but to divert it into 
channels promising more hopeful results to the suffering poor, 
in whose name and cause it is exerted. The principal legis- 
lative ameliorations which have been suggested in the pre- 
ceding pages, are amendments in the law of partnership, the 
law of patents, in poor laws, in civil and criminal procedure. 
Such measures have nothing in them of party. No league is 
necessary to insure their passing. All parties are interested 
in the means of remedy for industrial ills, and are alike 
desirous to forward them. They would be equally promoted 
under a monarchy, an aristocracy, or a republic. The choice 
between these different forms of government, as most effective 
to the desired end, would depend on which possessed the most 
intelligence, the greatest unity of action, the least vacillation 
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of purpose, the greatest steadiness of policy, and the longest 
sustained effort in the chosen direction. But, more than all, 
the cure is in the hands of the people themselves. It is in 
their own power to become industrious, sober, moral, intelli- 
gent, and enterprising. It is with them to unite their ener- 
gies, organize their masses, put together their little capitals ; 
and thus enter, with a prospect of success, on the field of 
exertion at present monopolized by the over-grown capitalist ; 
whom now they envy, but whom, from their own defective 
personal qualities, they cannot emulate. 



THE END. 
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the journey might neither be undesirable for travellers, nor uninteresting 
to the general public. With the exception of large and costly publications, 
no illustrated work exists concerning our Mediterranean possessions, curious 
and remarkable as they undoubtedly are. The Rock of Gibraltar is per- 
haps the most picturesque stronghold in the world; its natural scenery and 
impregnable fortifications are viewed with astonishment by every traveller. 
The little island of Malta is also replete with varied interest ; such as the 
bay where St. Paul was wrecked, the ancient temples attributed to the 
Phoenicians, and the memorials of the Knights of St John of Jerusalem — 
many of which are now for the first time delineated. These are the prin- 
cipal points selected for illustrated description ; but the work also contains 
an Appendix, with directions for the overland traveller — pointing out the 
principal places of interest on his route, whether he go by way of Marseilles 
or Gibraltar ; so giving him directions how to make the best use of his 
time and opportunities. 

Second Edition, in super-royal 8vo, 16*. cloth gilt; 28/. morocco gilt, 

THE NILE BOAT; 

OR, 

GLIMPSES OP THE LAND OP EGYPT. 

ILLUSTRATED BY 

fltyirhj-fo Sinl fograrags % Map, ttritlj mnxam Cuts. 

BY W. H. BARTLETT, 

Author of " Gleaning* on the Overland Route," fe. fc» 

" Of Mr. Bartlett's merits as a pictorial traveller we have frequently had 
eccasion to speak in terms of high commendation. In the present work he 
has been eminently successful." — Jthetueum. 

" We have read Mr. Bartlett's book with interest and pleasure, heightened, 
doubtless, by the admirable pictorial illustrations which accompany the text, 
Tout by no means derived from that source."— <4tf<M. 

RTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



FEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 3 

Third Edition, in super-royal 8vo, 12*. cloth gilt; or 21#. morocco gilt, 

WALES ABOUT 

JERUSALEM and its ENVIRONS. 

BY W. H. BABTLETT. 

ILLUSTRATED BT TWENTY-FOUR ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, TWO MIPS, 
AND MANY SUPERIOR WOODCUTS. 

" We have, at length, in this attractive volume, the desideratum of a com- 
plete picturesque guide to the topography of Jerusalem." — Patriot. 

" Our impression is, that Jerusalem was never before so successfully 
delineated."— Evangelical Magazine. 

"The volume is well got up in point of embellishments, and contains 
much valuable matter, with illustrations beautifully executed." — Church of 
England Magazine. 

" Travellers should be told that it is not size which constitutes the value of 
illustrations, but accuracy. This little work, only in octavo, throws far more 
light upon the history and topography of Jerusalem than all the preceding 
folios and quartos. The book is most beautifully got up in printing and 
embellishments."— Church of England Quarter Ip Review. 



Fourth Edition, in super-royal 8vo, 12*. cloth gilt; or 21*. morocco gilt, 

FORTY DATS IN THE DESERT, 

#it tje ®ratfc of t(t 3JjjraeUtejJ ; 

Or, a J ournsy from Cairo by Wady Feiran to Mount Sinai and Petr a . 

BT W. H. BA&TLETT. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY-SEVEN ENORAVIN08 ON STEEL, A MAP, 

AND NUMEROUS WOODCUTS. 

" Mr. Bartlett has made a book, pleasant in letter-press, as well as attractive 
in its illustrations — delicately finished line engravings of subjects particularly 
well chosen." — Jthenaum. • 

" A very handsome volume, copiously and cleverly illustrated in the 
vignette style ; an elegant table-book or most acceptable present."— Atlas. 

" Entertainingly written, and crowded with steel engravings of a superior 
character, which combine to make it a very handsome volume."— Critic. 



Now ready, price 4*. cloth gilt, post 8vo, 

SCRIPTURE SITES AND SCENES, 

PROM ACTUAL SURVEY, 

IN EGTPT, ARABIA, AND PALESTINE. 
Illustrated by 17 Steel Engravings, 3 Maps, and 87 Woodcuts. 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE ft CO, 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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t NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Just Published, price 8s. in post Sto. with numerous 



The CELT, the ROMAN, and the SAXON : 

A HISTORY Off TBI BABLT INHABITANTS OF BRITAIN, 

Down to ttit Conversion of the Angle-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated by 
the Ancient Remains brought to light by recent research. 

BY THOMAS WRIGHT, ESQ. M.A. F.S.A. 

corresponding himbxi or ths national institute 

OF FRANCE ; HONORARY MEMBER. OF THS ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 

Ice. fte. 



Illustrated Hand-book to the Nineveh Marbles. 

Third Edition, in post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 8#. bound in 

cloth j or 17#. morocco antique, 

NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS : 

An HISTORICAL SKETCH of ANCIENT ASSYRIA and PERSIA, 
with an Account of the recent Researches in those Countries. 

Bt W.S. W.YATJX, M.A., or thb British Musbum. 

NOTICES OF THB PRESS, BTO. 
Athenjeum. — " Mr. Vaux's work is well executed, and he gives an accurate 

and interesting summary of the recent discoveries made on the banks of 

the Tigris." 
"Weekly Chronicle. — " Fresh from the perusal of its immense array of 

facts, couched in pure phrase, and arranged in the most lucid order, we 

might be accused of enthusiasm, if we say it is the ablest summary of 

history and modern investigation with whieh we are acquainted ; but, a* 

most of our readers who open its pages will admit, our praise is far from 

being exaggerated." 
Spectator. — " One of the best historical, archaeological, and geographical 

compilations that has appeared." 
Weekly News. — "We can safely recommend it to the perusal of our 

readers as the most useful work which has yet appeared upon the subject it 

embraces." 
Globe.— 41 The volume is profusely embellished with engravings of the 

antiquities of which it treats. We would recommend its perusal to all who 

desire to know whatever our countrymen have done and are doing in the 

East." 
Observer. — " A valuable addition to archaeological science and learning." 
Guardian. — " Nothing can be better than the spirit and temper in which 

Mr. Vaux has written, and he appears to have completely accomplished 

his object in the composition of the book, which will assuredly take rank 

among the best and ablest compilations of the day." 



•W^^^^^WVN^^^^'V^^* 



ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



NEW WOKKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 

The Colloquies of Edward Osborne, 

CITIZEN AND CLOTH WORKER OF LONDON. 
Uniform with "The Maiden and Married Life of Mary PowelL" 



Second Edition, with Portrait, &c. price 7*. &d. cloth antique, 

Y« Household of SIR TH0 S - MORE. 

Libellus a Margareta More, quindecim annos nata, Chelseiae inceptus. 

" Clever and agreeable reading. . . . We can give the book unqualified 
praise for the pleasant, and tolerably accurate, pictures which it affords of the 
domestic manners of the period ; and the characters of some of the per- 
sonages represented are drawn with distinctness, and with the features of 
nature." — Athenaum. 

" It ends with musical melancholy, a strain of exquisitely simple beauty, 
referring to the judicial slaying of one of England's worthiest sons. There 
are some fine portraits ably limned herein. There are family pictures so 
graphically described that they possess the mind for ever." — Church and 
State Gazette, 



Handsomely bound and gilt, with Dlamimationa, 

Queene Philippa's Golden Booke. 



Second Edition, in poet 8vo, price 7*. 6d\ antique, 

YE MAIDEN AND MARRIED 
LIFE OF MARY POWELL, 

AFTERWARDS MISTRESS MILTON. 

" This is a charming little book; and whether we regard its subject, 
cleverness, or delicacy of sentiment and expression — to say nothing of its 
type and orthography — it is likely to be a most acceptable present to young 
or old, be their peculiar taste for religion, morals, poetry, history, or 
romance." — Christian Observer. 

" Unquestionably the production of an able hand, and a refined mind. We 
recommend it to all who love pure, healthy, literary fare."— Church and State 
Gazette. 

" This quaint narrative, presented in ancient binding, and in the type of 
bygone days, is a most acceptable addition to the literature of the times."— 
Bell's Messenger. 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & Co. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



6 NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

W@IBK§ ©Y ft B. SIMS® LBV g§€U 

LEWIS ARUNDEL ; 

OB, 

THE RAILROAD OF LIFE. 

By the Author of " Frank Fahllegh." 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE, (PHIZ.) 

Price 22s. cloth gilt. 



" The task of the reviewer becomes a pleasant one when such works as 
the one before us is forced upon his perusal. We must once more commend 
the taste and talent of the author of * Lewis Arundel.' " — Weekly Time*. 

" The best tale going is * Lewis Arundel,' by the author of ' Frank Fairlegh .' 
It displays a great deal of that sort of feeling for which we can find no better 
term than gentlemanly." — Cambridge Chronicle. ' 

" A very interesting and well told story, the style of which is remarkable 
for vivacity and freshness."— Birmingham Journal. 

FRANK FAIRLEGH; 

OB, 

SCENES EROM THE L1EE OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. 

With Thirty Illustrations, by George Cruixshanx. 

Price 16*. cloth gilt. 



" Frank Fairlegh. — This serial is steadily moving towards a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. If not so spirit-stirring as some of its competitors, it is as 
well written as any of them, and has taken a fixed and firm hold of its many 
readers by its unassuming truthfulness. Its fame is very likely to be more 
durable than that of the majority of works of the kind."— JBe/f * Life in 
London. 

11 This is one of the best stories of its kind we ever remember to have read. 
True to the life, and abounding with wit, there is no wonder that it has 
already secured a large share of public patronage." — York Herald. 

" The interest of this well-written, skilfully worked out, and entertaining 
series of scenes from the Life of a private pupil, is very well kept up, and the 
illustrations of the number, by George Cruikshank, are capital." — Western 
Luminary. 

" The third part of this highly entertaining tale has just been issued. It 
is undoubtedly one of the best and most spirited of the recent serials, and 
enjoys an immense popularity. The plates of Cruikshank are admirable." — 
Berkshire Chronicle. 

" This is intended to portray the life and adventures of a school-boy. 
Many of the scenes are very rich in their way, and as a whole the work may 
be pronounced very clever and interesting." — Liverpool Chronicle. 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 7 

CONDUCTED BY MRS. S. C. HALL 

On the First of every Month, in Parts at One Shilling, with Two superior 

Engravings on Steel, 

SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE: 

A MISCXLX.4VT OF 

ftrittifliirmrat suit Stortrartiira fur foraral finftrag ; 

Consisting of original Essays, Tales, Articles descriptive of Objects of 
Antiquarian or Historical Interest, Translations, Reviews of 
New Works, Poetry, Original and Selected, &c. &c, 

BY MRS. 8. C. HALL, MIS8 AGNE8 STRICKLAND, 

W. BEATTIE, ESQ. M J)., W. H. BARTLETT, ESQ., 7. W. 7AIRH0LT, ESQ., 

THE AUTHOR OF " MARY POWELL,'* 7. E. SMEDLEY, ESQ. 

AND OTHER POPULAR WRITERS. 



The Proprietors beg attention to the fact, that this Journal, while rank- 
ing in price among the cheapest publications of the day, is conducted on the 
principle, and with more than the usual attractions, of the more expensive 
periodical publications. They believe they can say with truth, that no 
publication of so high a standard in its Literature and Pictorial Embellish- 
ment was ever before given to the public at so moderate a price. The 
whole of the contents are original contributions, and many of them from 
the pens of authors whose acknowledged literary excellence have placed 
them in the highest rank in their respective departments. A considerable 
space is devoted each month to the review of some of the best and most 
popular productions of the day ; of the impartiality and ability of the writers 
of these critiques the public have ample opportunities of judging; and the 
very general satisfaction they have given to a larger number of subscribers 
than appertains to most of the monthly periodicals, has entitled the Pro- 
prietors to claim for Sharpe's London Journal a precedence over its 
higher priced contemporaries. They have the less delicacy in expressing 
this opinion, as it is one in which they are borne out by more than Eighteen 
Hundred Critiques of the Periodical Press. From such a mass of com- 
mendatory Notices it is difficult to make a selection ; but they annex a few, 
picked out almost at random, to which they invite the attention of their 
readers: — 

" A handsome and very cheap Miscellany, consisting of Stories, Sketches, 
Essays, and Poetry, with tasteful embellishments, well meriting encourage- 
ment." — TaiV$ Magazine. 

" Without exception, what it professes to be, the cheapest volume ever 
published." — Morning Herald. 

" This beautiful and cheap publication is not only equal, but superior to 
its promising predecessors.'' — Morning Advertiser, 

" We observe with pleasure that the recent numbers of this agreeable 
Miscellany worthily sustain the fair reputation which the earlier publications 
achieved."— M orning Chronicle. 

Volumes I. to IX. of the Journal may be had, elegantly bound in scarlet 
cloth, price 4*. Qd. each. Vols. X. to XIII. (each containing Six Monthly 
Parts) price 6*. 6</. Each volume is complete in itself, and they are 
recommended as particularly valuable for lending libraries. 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & Co. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



8 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

©efrtartifr f>B Comnanfc to ft. ft & 9xinu Bitot 8.<&. fee. 



THE ART-JOURNAL; 

AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, THE 

ARTS OF DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE, ike. &c. 

Prie« Half-o-Crown, Monthly. 

An important character was given to the Art-Journal, in the year 1849, 
by the publication of a series of prints of the highest order of merit, engraved 
in the Line manner, by the most eminent British Engravers, from the gal- 
lery of pictures bequeathed to the Nation by the late Robert Vernon, Esq., 
and known as the " Vernon Gallery." Each Monthly part contains two 
of these engravings. In addition, one is also introduced from the works of 
the most distinguished British Sculptors. These three Original works are 
engraved on steel, and in the highest style of Art, by the best British 
Engravers. Each Monthly Part contains, also, between Forty and Fifty fine 
Engravings on Wood. 

Among the authors whose valuable assistance is given to the Art-Joubn al, 
and whose names the Editor is free to mention, are— Dr. Waagen, Mrs. 
Jameson, Dr. Braun, Dr. Foerster, Professor Heidelo£ R. N. Wornum, 
Mrs. Merrifleld, T. Wright, F.S.A., Professor Hunt, Professor Forbes, Mrs. 
S. C. Hali, and F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., &c. &c. 



COMPUTED VOLUMES. 

A complete series of the Art-Journal may be obtained by procuring 
the three volumes for the years 1849, 1850, and 1851, which form a New 
Series. Each contains Twenty-four Line Engravings of the "Vernon 
Gallery," and Twelve Engravings of Statues on steel, with about Eight 
Hundred Engravings on wood, — elegantly bound in cloth — for One Guinea 
and a Half. 



In a handsome Volume, price One Guinea, doth gilt, 
THE ART-JOURNAL 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

or 
THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION OF 1851, 

CONTAINING 

Bptootto of ifourtatt ftuirtrrrtr (Engrabtog* on Q&oolr, 

AND A FRONTISPIECE ON STEEL. 



" It is at once interesting, useful, and beautiful ; " "a valuable reminder 
of the Exhibition to those by whom it was visited, and equally valuable to 
those to whom the enjoyment was denied." " A beautiful book for the 
drawing-room, and a useful instructor for all classes." 

PUBLISHING OFFICE, 25, TATERNOSTER ROW. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 
WORKS BY MR. AND MRS. S. O. HAU. 



A New Edition, in Three Volt, cloth, 2/. is. 

IRELAND, its SCENERY, CHARACTER, 

1TC. 

BY MB. AND MBS. S. G. HALL. 

Comprising a faithful Picture of the Oreen Isle, In Its 
Physical and Natural Aspects. 

Also, accurate Descriptions of nraeh beautiful 8cemery y depicted in Forty- 
eight Line Engravings on Steel, from Paintings by T. Creswick, A JLA., 
and W. Evans ; separate Maps of Counties ; and Five Hundred exquisite 
Wood Engravings, including Personal Sketches of the Peasants, by 
W. Harvey, and others ; various representations of Monastic and Castel- 
lated Remains; and objects of interest, landscape, architectural, and 
industrial, by A. Nicholl, and native Artists. 



Handsomely bound, is 8 vo. price 8*. 

TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS. 

BY MBS. S. a HALL, 

illustrated from designs by 

Paton, Franklin, Gilbert, Corbould, 

Ward, Sblous, Hulme, Whir, 

Tofuam, McIan. 

ENGRAVED BY NICHOLLS, MEASOM, BASTIN, AND DALZIEL. 



New Edition, revised by a visit in 1350, price 10*. Qd. cloth gilt 

A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. 

BT MB. AND MBS. S. C. HALL. 

BEING 

A GUIDE TO TOURISTS TO THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 

3}llu*trat*to ftg ®toent$ (Sugtafciag* on gtttl, 

From Drawings by T. Creswick, A.R.A. and W. H. Bartlett. 

Also, 110 Engravings on Wood by various Artists, describing the most 
picturesque of the Beauties, the most remarkable of the Natural Features, 
and the most interesting of the ancient Ruins of the Killarney Lakes, and 
the several Routes through Ireland which conduct to them ; with Map of 
the Lakes and the adjacent Districts. 



10 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Jut Published, in foolscap 8vo. price 5*. bound in cloth, 

OF THB 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 

or 

THE HUMAN MIND. 

BY THE REV. J. CARLILE, D.D. 

07 DUBLIW AHD PIKSONSTOWX. 



"We have been particularly struck with the acuteness of the learned 
divine's reasoning, and the clever adaptation to which he has resorted to 
make his views clear; but in no respect have we been more gratified than to 
find that he makes the Word of God the basis of his investigations, and 
proves that without Revelation all human argument is fallacy and ab- 
surdity."— Bell's Messenger, 

" It is adapted entirely to the use of young Students, to whom the subject 
may be new, and to whom it will be useful as an introduction to the English 
and Scotch metaphysicians. Dr. Carlile's arrangement is new, and has the 
merit of clearness and convenience. The style is very popular, and renders 
the author's views easily intelligible." — Nonconformist. 

" Dr. Carlile has aimed at doing for metaphysics what Sir John Herschel 
accomplished for astronomy in his popular Manual, and Paley for his 
subject in his celebrated Evidences of Christianity. He has not merely 
compiled or analysed, but has read and thought for himself, and what he 
writes, though no doubt directly traceable to other sources, is yet stamped 
with his own character and feeling." — Guardian. 

" An attempt to do for the mind what anatomy and physiology do for the 
body, namely, to point out its various powers and operations, the place which 
they hold in the mental organism, and their connexion with one anothere 
Dr. Carlile's arrangement is good, his style clear, and his work calculated to 
be very useful as an introduction to mental science." — Standard of Freedom. 

" We feel exceeding pleasure in noticing the appearance of this admirable 
little work. We have perused its pages with much satisfaction, and heartily 
recommend it to our readers. The style in which it is written is simple and 
clear, and studiously devoid of all ornament, or attempt at effect ; and the 
excellence of its arrangement will add greatly to its merit, in the eyes of the 
reader."— Northern Whig. 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE ft CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 11 

Just published, in post 8vo, price 6>. cloth, 

SPECIMENS OF OLD INDIAN POETRY. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit into English Verse, by Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., MJLA.S., and Boden Sanskrit Scholar in 
the University of Oxford. 



" We wish all success to Mr. Griffith's easy and Musical Specimen* of Old 
Indian Poetry, * * * * they may be read with interest and pleasure as 
pieces of poetry ; of the accuracy of the rendering we cannot pretend to judge, 
but Mr. Griffith's position as Boden Sanskrit Scholar, at Oxford, should be 
some guarantee for his competency "—Guardian, 

" These specimens seem well selected to display the variety of subject, 
matter, and treatment of the old Hindoo poetry.''— Spectator, 



IN PREPARATION. 

THE OLD FOREST BANGER; 

Or, Wild Sports of India on the Neilgherry Hills, in the Jungles, and 
on the Plains. By Majok Walter Campbell, of Skipness. New- 
Edition. With Illustrations on Steel. 



In One Volume, price 5/. cloth lettered, 

TOIL AND TRIAL, 

A Story of London Life. By Mrs. Newton Crosland, (late Camilla 
Tottlmin.) With frontispiece by John Leech. And 

THE DOUBLE CLAIM, 

A Tale of Real life. By Mrs. T.K. Herts t. With Frontispiece by Weir. 



In post octavo, 

BARON WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT'S 

LETTERS TO A LAD7 

From, the German. With Introduction by Dr. Stebblng. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & Co. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



12 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

WORKS BY MARTIN P. TTJPPBR, B*q. D.C.L. P.R.8. 



Thiid JditSan, in ftap. 9f<\ price 7* f£ bound a ceot*„ 
With Vignette and Frontispiece, uniform with "Proverbial Philosophy,** 

BALLADS FOB THE TIMES, 

WOW ZIB8T COLLECTED. 

GERALDINR, AMERICAN LYRICS, HACTENUS, A 
THOUSAND LINES, AND OTHER POEMS, 

BY MARTIN P. TUPPER, D.CJ* FJLS> 

" With smoothness of measure, If r. Tapper's design is always excellent, 
and his versification is brought to bear upon things of no transient interest. 
It is one of the best characteristics of his labours, that he does not write for 
praise, but for the benefit of his fellow-men — not merely for time, but for 
eternity."— BelFt Messenger. 

Cheap Edition, in Ok YoL cloth, priet 8* 

THE CROCK OF GOLD, 

AND OTHER TALES. 

wqym ilmstratioini bv $©m lugh. 

" This charming tale has won its way to the well-merited distinction of a 
' Popular Edition, embellished with a characteristic frontispiece from the 
telling pencil of John Leech. We can read it again and again with fresh 
pleasure." — Literary Gazette. 

" We have rarely had occasion to apeak man highly of any work than of 
this. The purpose of the writer is admirable, the manner of hie working out 
the story is natural and truthful, and the sentiments conveyed are all that can 
be desired."— Bell's Weekly Meeeenger. 

" We are glad to see such tales within the reach of the people. Mecha- 
nics' Institutes, and libraries of a popular character, should avail them- 
selves of thie edition." — Plymouth Herald. 

" A tale powerfully told, and with a good mosal strongly enforced."— 
Kentith Gazette. 

" This is one of the most original, peculiar, racy, and interesting books we 
have ever read." — Cincinnati Gazette. 

" It is the fervour of style, the freshness of illustration, the depth of true 
feeling present in every page, that gives these tales a charm peculiar to 
themselves,"— .New York Evening Post, Edited by W. C. Bryant. 



Just published, in fcap. 8vo, price 3#. cloth, 

KING ALFRED'S POEMS. 

Now first toned into English Metre, by Mr. Tttppe*. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & Co. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



•NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 13 

In 4to. cloth, with numerous Illustrations, price 7*. with gilt edges, 

RAMBLES IN NORMANDY, 

WITH EIGHT ENGRAVINGS AFTER TURNER & STANFIELD. 

And numerous Drawings by Weir, Engraved on Wood 
by Nichoils and Mason. 



Price 10*. 8rf. with Portfolio, 

SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF MOSES, 

& g*tit$ of Ctoetttg <N0mbiH00 in €hitlfoe, 

DESIGNED BY SELOUS AND ENGRAVED BY ROLLS. 

*«* " These beautiful plates will be found a suitable companion to the 
much-admired Series, by the same Artist, illustrative of Bunyan's ' Pil- 
grim's Progress,' which were issued by the Art-Union of London." 



Second Edition, in post 8vo, cloth, price 10#. with Portraits, 

LETTERS AND POEMS, 

SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF BERNARD BARTON. 

With Memoir, Edited by his Daughter. 



Twenty-fifth Edition, leap. 8vo, price S*. bd. cloth gilt; 10*. morocco extra, 

Illustrated by Oorbould, 

THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY, 

flntr ofytr Itatmff. 

BY ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A. 



Also, Second Edition, fcap, 8vo, price 1*. Qd. cloth gilt, 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 

A MANUAL OF SACRED VERSE. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE ft CO. 15, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
b Pint Volume, with ■ Portrait of the Author, and View of Kelso, 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

william" jerdan; 

With fail Literary, Politic*!, and Social Beminiscences and CormponlenCB, 
daring the Inst Forty Year!, 
Ai Editor of the " Sun " Newipaper, 1813-17, and of 
tllo"iite^l^yG*^etts,' , 1817-M, 
Id coaneiion with most of (he Eminent Persons who have been distin- 
guished in the put hajf-centniy u Statesmen, Poets, Ant lion, Men of 
Science, Artist*, &c. 



Awvmg many Diitiw/vishrd Namtt ii 



B.rt.Jn BljjJJ * 









&■£■>' 



Vjlluunbibj do ErMbf, 



ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE * CO. 15, FATBRN08TER ROW. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 15 



HEW W01KS MY BR, CTOfflMIHG. 



Published this day, in fcp. 8vo, price 7#. <W. cloth, 

EXPOSITORY HEADINGS 

ov 

THE BOOK OF REVELATION, 

ro&MIXG A 

Cimttmtotw ati& compute Corametrtarp; en tje apocatypM. 



In One Vol. fcp. 8vo. at Christmas, 

THE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. 

A SERIES OF LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF GENESIS, 

BXIKO THX VI BAT PORTION OP A 

NEW SERIES OF LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 

Uniform with Apocalyptic Sketches. 



TO COMMENCE WITH THE NEW TEAK. 

SCRIPTURE HEADINGS 

OK 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Expositions of the Chapter read on Sabbath Evenings at the Scottish 
National Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden. 

To be published in Monthly Numbers. 



Published this day, price 2*. 

THE PSALTER OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, 
Wlxittttt *a $t. tionabtnture. 

Translated from the last French Edition of 1852, and carefully compared 
with the Latin. By the Rev. John Cummikg, DJ). 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



16 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Dr. Camming'* New Series of Lectures. 



lifth Thousand, in Two Vols. fcap. price 9#. each, cloth gilt, 

FORESHADOWS; 

Oft, 

LECTURES ON OUR LORD'S MIRACLES 

AND PARABLES, 

AS EARNESTS OF THE AGE TO COME. 

" It has been the design of the author, in these Lectures, to set forth a* 
folly as possible, the redemptive character of the miracles of our Lord ; in 
other words, to show that they were not mere feats of power, or proofs of 
Divine beneficence, but installations of the future age; — specimens on a 
smaller scale of what will be realised when the prediction of the two last 
chapters of the Apocalypse shall have become aotualfsad in full and lasting 
fact." 



fifth Thousand, in fcap. 8vo, 9*. doth, elegantly gilt; or 13*. morocco extra, 

PROPHETIC STUDIES; 

OB, LECTURES ON THE BOOK OP DANIEL. 



Also, by the same Author, Twelfth Thousand, in Two Vols, price 9*. each, 

cloth gilt; or 26*. morocco extra, 

APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES; 

OB, LECTUBES ON THE BOOK OF BEYELATION. 

Delivered in Exeter Hall, and at Crown Court Church. 
New Editions, revised and corrected with Two Indices. 



Also, uniform with the above, Seventh Thousand, 

APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES— Third Series. 

Oft, 

Hectute* on tft* 9&m Cftttttlw of fl*te Minor. 

Illustrated by Wood Engravings representing the present state of 

the Apostolic Churches. 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 17 

WORKS by the REV. JOHN GUMMING}, V.D.-oenUnuid. 



Now publishing, in Monthly Numbers, at 1#. 

DAILY FAMILY DEVOTION; 

<£r, <5«fre to grafts Q&ttvfiip. 

Each Fart contains Four Sheets, or thirty-two quarto page*, handsomely 

printed, in a Wrapper. 



Eighth Edition, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3*. 

"IS CHRISTIANITY FBOM GODP" 

A MANUAL 07 CHBISTIAN EVIDENCES 

FOR SCRIPTURE READERS, SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

CITY MISSIONARIES, AND YOUNG PERSONS. 

" We never read a work of this description which gave us so much satis- 
faction. It is a work of the utmost value."— Bccle*ia*tic*l Time*. 

" It is drawn up with much care, clearness, and earnestness." — Aberdeen 
Journal. 

"The topics contained in this volume are treated with intelligence, clear- 
ness, and eloquence." — Dr. Vaughan'e Review, 



Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, price Si. eioth gilt, 

OUR FATHER; 

A MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYERS FOR GENERAL AND 

SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 

With short Prayers for spare minutes, and Passages for Reflection. 



New Edition, uniform with the above, 

THE COMMUNION TABLE; 

Or, Communicant's Manual : a plain and practical Exposition of the 

Lord's Supper. 



DR. CUMMINO'S SERMON BEFORE THE QUEEN. 

Eighteenth Thousand, price Sixpence, 

SALVATION ; 

A SERMON PREACHED in the PARISH CHURCH op CRATHLE, 

BALMORAL, BEFORE HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

On Sunday, Sept 22, 1860. 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



18 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

WORKS by the REV. JOHN CUM MING, DJ>.— confined. 



Tenth Thousand, Crown 8ro. containing 688 pages, price 6#. cloth 

lettered, a chut edition of 

THE CELEBRATED 

PROTESTANT DISCUSSION 

BETWEEN THE 

REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. AND DANIEL FRENCH, ESQ. 
Barrister-at-Law, held at Hammersmith, in 1839. 

14 No Clergyman's library can be complete without it." — Bell's Messenger. 
" A compendium of argument." — Gentleman's Magazine. 
" The subject {pro and eon) is all but exhausted M — Church and State 
Gazette. 



New Edition, 6*. Revised and Corrected, with Additions, 

LECTURES FOB THE TIMES; 

Or, Illustrations and Refutations of the Errors of Romanism 

and Tractarianism. 



Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 

INFANT SALVATION; 

<&r, 911 Sbabefc toljo Bit in Jirtanej?. 

Specially addressed to Mothers mourning the Loss of Infants and Children. 



Uniform with the above, Third Edition, price 2#. 

THE BAPTISMAL FONT; 

An Exposition of the Nature and Obligations of Christian 

Baptism. With an Appendix. 



Also uniform, Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

A MESSAGE FEOM GOD; 

OR, THOUGHTS ON RELIGION FOR THINKING MEN. 



New Edition, in Two Volumes, price 4*. each, cloth gilt, 

OCCASIONAL DISCOUBSES. 

Contents : — 

LIBERTY. — EQUALITY. — FRATERNITY. — TBS REVOLUTIONISTS. — THE 
TRUE CHARTER. — THE TRUE SUCCESSION. — PSALM FOR THE DAY. — 
THANKSGIVING. — SALVATION. — AUTUMN THOUGHTS, &C. 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 19 

EDITED BY DB. CTJMMINO. 

Second Edition, in fcap. 8vo, price 2s. W. cloth, gilt edges. 

HEROINES 

OP 

THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE; 

OK, 

Stftetcfitt of fPromitttnt Jftmalt JKiMfamawto. 

BY DANIEL C. EDDY. 

With Preface by the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. 

" This it a book for the many, and cannot fail to be a great favourite, 
especially with the sex whose virtues and labours it records." — British 
Banner, 



In 18 mo, cloth, price 1*. 6d. 

MATTHEW POOLE'S DIALOGUES 

BETWEEN 

A POPISH PRIEST AND AN ENGLISH PBOTESTANT, 

Wherein the principal Points and Arguments of both Religions are truly 

Proposed, and fully Examined. 

New Edition, with the References revised and corrected. 



Fifth Thousand, revised and enlarged, price 6<£; or 5s. per dozen 

for distribution, 

THE PBOTESTANT CATECHISM; 

OK, THE 

TRUE CHRISTIAN'S DEFENCE AGAINST the CHURCH of ROME. 
With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. R. Pabkinson, M. A. 
Incumbent of Northaw, Herts. 
The following gratifying Communications have been received by the Author:— 

PROM THE BISHOP OP WINCHESTER. 

" The object is one of engrossing interest at the present time, and I am glad 
to hear that ' the Protestant Catechism ' has had so extensive a circulation." 

PROM THE BISHOP OP ROCHE8TER. 

" I think it admirably calculated to enable our people to understand the 
false ground on which the Roman Catholic religion is founded, and to answer 
the absurd and unscriptural arguments by which the priests endeavour to 
impose on the minds of their credulous dupes." 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



20 MEW WORKS AND NSW EDITIONS. 

Second Bdilfea, tihrgaiiiidiflpioitd, price 2/. M. 

ROMANISM IN ENGLAND 

EXPOSED. 

BT CHARLES HASTINGS OOLLETTE. 

" This is a most humiliating exposure of some of the lowest forms of 
papal superstition; at low as anything to fee •found in the Romanism of 
Genoa or Naples, but not too low to have obtained the sanction of the 
Ecclesiastical authorities in England, or to be adopted by not a few of their 
votaries in the chief cities and towns of England in the year 1851. 

" We recommend the work to the serious and earnest attention of our 
readers as one of unusual interest, and as discovering the active existence, 
in our very midst, of a system of idolatry and blasphemy as gross as any 
recorded in the history of Popery." 

(Second Notice.) — " Were it in our power to give effect to our wishes, we 
would place a copy of the volume before us in the hands of every Roman 
Catholic layman, as well as of every Protestant in the community. Such 
a calm, searching, thorough exposure of the leading points of the Romish 
system; such a masterly anatomy of the teaching of the infamous Liguori 
(the special favourite of Dr. Wiseman), and of the monstroua fables related 
of most of those unhappy beings who are found in its list of saints, and whose 
lives seem to have been spent in making themselves as miserable as they 
possibly could, by self-mfljcted tortures, cannot fail to do good." — Bell's 
Weekly Messenger. 

"We can honestly recommend this little volume as containing within 
a small compass, and in a style of piquant interest, an exposure of Roman- 
ism in England' which we hope will have a wide circulation, and will open 
the eyes of not a few to the religious and moral prospects of this country, so 
far as they may be influenced by Cardinal Wiseman, and the system which 
he is extending with so much boldness, subtlety, and skill." — Eclectic Review, 

" A volume full of painfully instructive matter, derived from authentic 
sources and ably put together, with which it is desirable that all who are 
ignorant of the real character of Romanism, and inclined to view it with an 
indulgent eye, should make themselves acquainted." — John Bull, 



Also, by the same Author, price 1*. 

POPISH INFALLIBILITY. 

" A more valuable production could hardly have appeared in this season of 
Popish aggression and intolerance."— BelCs M essenger. 

" The present work takes a somewhat lofty flight; the disquisition is close 
and elevated, with a vast mass of learned reference, and, for its size, com- 
prises an unusual amount of solid matter. It is by no means a work for the 
multitude ; but for the class to whom the multitude look, and by whom they 
are taught and led, it can hardly fail to be useful. It is, indeed, very valuable 
as a book of reference, since the authorities upon a variety of chief points 
are copiously cited."— British Banner, 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 21 

Second Edition, in 18mo. prist It. 6£ eleth* or 2§\ witb gQt edges, 

WOMAN: 

WSR JBSSSWIR, MB BBR ILIFEo 

FKOM THE FRENCH 09 MONOD. 

» 

BY REV. W. G. BARRETT. 

" Two more admirable discourses were never written than these : they 
enter wisely and judiciously Into the subject they an intended to expound, 
and prove that the inestimable Protestant author is not only a gentleman of 
great discrimination, but possesses a truly Christian mind." — BelVs Mes- 
senger. 

" Never was the theme bandied before with greater delicacy, or with 
more thorough practical result. We should like to see this cheap, telling 
volume m the hands of every woman throughout the land. It is calculated to 
do immense good, and especially to awaken and strengthen in every woman's 
breast the feeling of reipantiMUiy."^^JE9Qngeiieai Magazine. 



IN PREPARATION. 
MEMORIALS 

or 

EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 

Presenting, in a graphic, compact, and popular form, some of 

Cfje iHemoratle ttbents of &arl& ®ttlt$iaztital ftwtotp. 

By the Rev. J. G. MI ALL, 
Author of " Footsteps of Our Forefathers.** 

Post 8vo. with Illustrations. 



MODERN ROMANISM. 

BY B. B. WOODWARD, B.A. 

PREFACE. 

The object of this work is to show, by a popularly written account of 
the convocation and the proceedings of the Council of Trent, and by 
a readable version of its authorized Formularies, what Romanism then 
became, and by what means it was changed. 

At the same time, by comparing its principles with those which honest 
men, throughout the world, know to be Tkuth, the essential falsehood of 
the system is exhibited from a new point of view. 

ARTHUR' HALL, VIRTUE & CO, 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



23 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

NEW SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED MANUALS, 



Fourth Edition, in fcap. 8vo, price 3#. in emblematic cover, 

THE MANUAL OF HERALDRY, 

BEING A CONCISE DESCRIPTION 

07 THE 8EYEBAL TERMS USED, AND CONTAINING A DICTIONARY OF 

EVERT DESIGNATION IN THE SCIENCE. 

Jltostratdr tg ^our ftunlrrea IBngrabfag* on Q&oofc. 



Uniform with the above, price 3#, 

A NEW MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE, 

Containing Remarks on the Theory of the Art, 

And its Practical Application to the Production of Drawings, 

Calculated for the use of Students in Architectural and Picturesque Drawing, 

Draughtsmen, Engravers, Builders, Carpenters, 

Engineers, &c. &c 

ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
BY N. WHITTOCK, 

AUTHOR OF THE OXFORD DRAWING BOOK, XTC. 



Just published, also uniform, price 3#. 

THE MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, 

9!lg0ical atrtr political. 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 

WITH QUESTIONS TOR EXAMINATION. 

By EDWARD FAB.R, Author of " History of England," &c 

" Though perfectly free from pretension, and proposed only as an assistant 
to the mother or the teacher, this little book is one of the best works on 
general geography that have come under our notice for a long time. A 
careful reading of the more recent works of statists and travellers is apparent 
in its pages. The information is well put together, and the several subjects 
are profusely illustrated." — Athenaum. 

"The illustrations are various, beautifully executed, and apparently 
correct. In short, the work is precisely such an one as we would wish to 
see in general use, if it were only to relieve the weariness of a branch of 
learning which used to be all but insufferable in the days of our boyhood, 
but by. such instruments as the present, it becomes at once lightsome and 
effective."— Christian Timet. 

ARTHUR HALL* VIRTUE * CO. 2ft, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



NEW WORKS AMD NEW EDITIONS. 28 

MR. M'HENEY'S SPANISH COURSE. 

I. 

New Edition, Revised, in 12mo, bound, 

NEW AND IMPROVED GRAMMAR, 

DESIGNED FOR BYBRT CLASS OF LEARNERS, AND ESPECIALLY FOR 

SELF-INSTRUCTION. 

Containing the Elements of the Language and the Rules of Etymology 
and Syntax Exemplified; with Notes and Appendix, consisting of 
Dialogues, Select Poetry, Commercial Correspondence, &c, 

II. 
Fifth Edition, price- 4c. bound, 

EXERCISES on the ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, IDIOMS, 

Ac. of the SPANISH LANGUAGE. 

m. 

Price At. bound, 

KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 

rv. 
Price 5*. 6d. in 12mo. and 8vo. 

SYNONYMES of the SPANISH LANGUAGE explained. 



DESLYON'S FRENCH COURSE. 

I. 
New Edition, by Dklillx, 

BELLENGER'S ONE HUNDRED FABLES, 

SELECTED PROM LA FONTAINE. 

Intended for Persons about to learn the French Language with 

a Dictionary. By M. Deslyons. 

11. 

New Edition, price 2*. 64. 

FRENCH DIALOGUES, Practical and Familiar. 

Constructed so as to enable all Persons at once to practise Conversing in 
the French Language; with Familiar Letters in French and 
English, adapted to the capacities of Youth. 

in. 
Third Edition, price At. 

FRENCH TUTOR; 

Or, Practical Exposition of the best French Grammarians, with 
familiar Exercises and Questions on every Rule, to serve for Examination 
and Repetition. 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



3* MEW WORKS AND NSW EDITIONS. 

Ii 18m. prion Urn Shillings, stark* clotty gilt edges, 

SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; 

OMt| toff fxylnutttg JWw, 

Arranged for the Usi of Schools and Families, by Joseph Patice. 



VIVTH XDITIOW, OORSSCTBD AMD X*LAB.OB». 



" A very nice little volume, eeBteinfng a eharmfag eoUeetfoifrof peetiy.*— 
Spectator. 

** We do not know any other book that, in the same compass, contains such 
a rich selection of pieces, that are at once sprightly and instructive, pathetic 
and devout."— Congregational Magazine. 

" A very pleasing and suitable selection." — Westminster Review. 

" A judicious selection of attractive poems."— Asiatic Journal. 

" A very good selection."— Wesley an Methodist Magazine. 

" It is really a treat to see anything so simply good as the little volume 
before us." — Metropolitan Magazine. 

" Executed with soundness of judgment, delicacy of taste, and great range 
of research. No school er ntueexy, mother or teaches, ought to be without 
it." — Manchester Chronicle. 

" A nice charming book." — Tail's Magazine. 

"This is a very good selection, made with pains, and judiciously 
arranged."— Patriot. 

Second Edition, in 12mo, 6*. bound in cloth, 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; 

WITH 8HOET BIOGBAFHICAL 8KETCHE8, AND NOTES 
IXPLANATOKY AND CRITICAL, 

Intended as a Text-Book for the higher Classes in Schools, and as an 
Introduction to the Study of English literature. 

By Joseph Payne. 

"The plan and the execution are equally good ; altogether it is an excellent 
reading book of poetry."— Watchman. 

" The work is deserving of commendation, as comprehending much that 
is excellent— the very flowers and gems of English poetry— and nothing 
exceptionable."— Tait's Magazine. 

" We can honestly recommend the volume to the favour and confidence of 
our reader*."— Eclectic Review. 

" Mr. Payne is entitled to the highest praise for the care bestowed on the 
antiquated orthography of the earlier authors, and the ability and judgment 
displayed in the annexed notes throughout the volume,"— The Student, 



In Preparation, by the same Author,. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH PROSE, 

Uniform with the above. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 85 

Second Edition, revised and corrected, with an Index, in 12mo, 

lettered, price 5/. 

CHEMISTET NO MYSTERY: 

BEING THE 8UBJZCT-MATTEB, OP 

A COURSE OF LECTURES BY DR. SCOFFERN. 
SUostrattK t^rongfiotit to(tj) Btagrams an* Sffiortcuts. 



Third Edition, revised and corrected, in 12mo, cloth, price 5/. 

BAKEWELL'S 

PHILOSOPHICAL CONVERSATIONS. 

JUusrratrt toffy JBlagtaras anfc UfiBootrcuts. 



Ninth Edition, 12ino, cloth lettered, reduced to 3*. 

A NEW 

TREATISE ON THE GAME OF CHESS. 

Bt GEORGE WALKER, Esq. 



In 12mo, cloth, price 3*. a Selection of 

SEVENTY-FOUR GAMES at CHESS, 

ACTUALLY PLAYED BY PH1LLIDOR A5D HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

EDITED BT GEORGE WALKER. 



Just published, price 6d. 
THE ILLUSTRATED 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRIMER. 

WITH NEARLY ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVING8 ON WOOD. 



Fifth Edition, in cloth, price 1*. 

STEILL'S PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK; 

OR, LESSONS ON FACTS AND OBJECTS. 
With 130 Graphic Illustrations. 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE * CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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HEW WORKS A2H) HEW EDITIONS. 



THE 



HOFLAND LIBRARY; 



thi rssTRrcnoar axd amusement of youth. 



JUtftrats* Mi flsta. 



EACH VOLUME HANDSOMELY BOUND IX EMBOSSED SCARLET 
CLOTH, WITH GILT EDGES, Ac 



Fust Class, in 12mo. Price 2*. 6d. 



1. ALFRED CAMPBELL; or, 
Travels of a Ton** Pigroa. 

f. DECISION; a Tale. 

3. ENERGY. 

4. FAREWELL TALES. 

5. FORTITUDE. 

6. HUMILITY. 

7. INTEGRITY. 



il 



S. MODERATION. 
». PATIENCE. 

10. REFLECTION. 

11. SELF-DENIAL. 

12. YOUNG CADET ; or, Trarela 

m Hiadostan. 

13. YOUNG PILGRIM; or, Al- 

fred Campbell'* Return. 



Second Class, in 18mo. Price 1*. 6<L 



1. ADELAIDE: or. Massacre of 

St. Bartholomew. 

3. AFFECTIONATE BRO- 

THERS. 

3 ALICIA AND HER AUNT; 
or, Think before you Speak. 

4. BARBADOS GIRL. 

5. BLIND FARMER AND HIS 

CHILDREN. 

6. CLERGYMAN'S WIDOW and 

her YOUNG FAMILY. 

7. DAUGHTER-IN-LAW, HER 

FATHER AND FAMILY. 

8. ELIZABETH AND HER 

THREE BEGGAR BOYS. 

9. GODMOTHER'S TALES. 



10. GOOD GRANDMOTHER 

AND HER OFFSPRING. 

11. MERCHANT'S WIDOW and 

her YOUNG FAMILY. 

13. RICH BOYS AND POOR 
BOYS, and other Tales. 

13. THE SISTERS; a Domestic 

Tale. 

14. STOLEN BOY; an Indian 

Tale. 

15. WILLIAM AND HIS UNCLE 

BEN. 

16. YOUNG NORTHERN 

TRAVELLER. 

17. YOUNG CRUSOE; or, Ship- 

wrecked B07. 



PUBLISHED (BY ASSIOVMEHT OP A. K. XIWM1V AKD CO.) BT 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



NEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 27 

Mm SUttBtrirtrit Wmfa for tin ^rnrag, 

Uniformly printed in square 16mo. handsomely bound in cloth, 

price 2s. 6d. each. 



I. 
With Plates, on Steel, Second Edition, 

HOW TO WIN LOVE; 

OR, RHODA'S LESSON. 

BT THE AUTHOR 07 "MICHAEL THE MINER," ETC. 

" A very captivating story."— Morning Post. 

" Truthfulness, descriptive talent, and pure morality in every line.**— 
Literary Gazette, 

II. 

PIPPIES WARNING; 

OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A DANCING DOG. 
By Catharine Crowe, Author of " Susan Hopley," &c. 

III. 

STRATAGEMS. 

By Mrs. Newton Croslakd, (late Camilla Toulmln.) 

11 A sweet tale, penned in a fair mood, and such as will make a rare gift 
for a child."— Sun. 

IV. 

With Four Illustrations, 

M7 OLD PUPILS. 

•»• The former work of this Author, " My Schoolboy Days," has at- 
tained great popularity, upwards of ten thousand copies having been circu- 
lated in this country alone. 

V. 

Just published, 

PLEASANT PASTIME: 

Or DRAWING-ROOM DRAMAS forPRIVATE REPRESENTATION 

BY THE YOUNG. 

VI. 

In preparation, 

THE MONKEY'S RAFT. 

BY MRS. CROWE. 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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KIW WO&KS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



Price 6*. bound and gilt, Illustrated by Habyey, ' 

CANADIAN GBUSOES. 

ftele of t|e Hice l*fce Plain*. 

By MBS. TRAILL, 



AUTHOK.ESS OF " TBS BACKWOODS OP CAM ADA," ETC. 

EDITED BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

" A very delightful book for young reader*. The interest is deep and 
well sustained, the style uniformly agreeable and lively, and the knowledge 
of the writer, who has lived for some time on the Rice Lake plains, the 
scene of the story, adds a value to the book for readers of all ages. Mr. 
Harvey has contributed some excellent wood-cuts, and the book is altogether 
a pretty and interesting one." — Guardian. 

" This is an extremely pleasing and not very improbable fiction. The 
object of the writer has been to inculcate the virtues of energy and self- 
reliance under circumstances of difficulty and danger. The Crusoes of this 
little romance are three children who lose their way in a Canadian forest, 
where, by dint of industry and ingenuity, they contrive to support them- 
selves for a period of three years. The story is mad* the vehicle of a good 
deal ot instruction besides that of a moral kind — the phenomena of the 
uncultured forest, its botanical treasures and its living occupants, furnishing 
the text. The book is exceedingly well calculated for children, to whom its 
interesting contents, its handsome appearance and beautiful illustrations will 
render it an acceptable present." — Tait's Magazine, Sept. 1852. 

In fcap. (Cuts by Gilbert), price S* . dd. handsomely bound, 

with gilt edges, 

LOVE: A REALITY, NOT ROMANCE. 

By MRS. THOMAS GELDABT, Author of " Truth 
in Everything,*' &c. 

CONTENTS. 



CHAP. 

I. Young Ladies' Chat 
II. The Morning after the Party 
— Alice at Home. 

III. Love's Young Dream. 

IV. A Sister's Influence— Kate's 

Return — Renewal of her 
Love. 
Y. Ernest's Trial. 
VI. Plans for Grahame — The 

Mother a Confidante, frc. 
VII. Parents' Talk — The Son's 
Confidence. 



CHAP. 

VIII. Single Ladies not necessa- 
rily selfish— Aunt Bertha's 
Scheme. 
IX. The Fashionable Wife and 

Mother. 
X. Ernest's Visit at Home — 

Edward Wallace in Love. 
XI. Alice's Visit of Sympathy. 
XII. The unexpected Obstacle. 

XIII. The Return— The Wedding. 

XIV. Alice a Wife. 

XV. Kate's better Days. 



"Few writers are more indefatigable in their offices of benevolence than 
the authoress of this elegant little volume, who has once more done herself 
infinite credit by a transcript of the realities of life, so fairly and truly made, 
as to go home to the heart of every one, who follows the tale to the con- 
clusion. It is a high gift to be able to write well ; but it is a far higher and 
nobler privilege to be known to write usefully, and to the best of purposes ; 
and this Mrs. Geldart has never more effectually done than in ' Love : a 
Reality, not Romance.' " — BelVt Messenger. 

ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE fr CO. 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. tf 

NEW TALE FOR THE YOUNG, BY SILVER PEN. 

nst Published, in foap. 8vo, price It. 6d. elegantly bound and gilt, with 
numerous Illustrations by Hjlrvet, 
THE 

DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER. 

THI 8TOKY OF 

fl CJfltr* %iit araOrst tje OToote an* ftOIs. 

BY ELIZA METEYARD. 

" This is a very delightful book, especially calculated for the amusement 
and instruction of our young friends ; and is evidently the production of a 
right-thinking and accomplished mind."— Church of England Review. 

" An elegant, interesting, and unobjectionable present for young ladies. 
The moral of the book turns on benevolence." — Christian Times, 

" This Story of a Child's Life is so full of beauty and meekness, that we 
can hardly express our sause of its worth in the words of common praise." — 
Nonconformist. 

" This will be a choice present for the young."— British Quarterly Review. 

" The whole story is told with a most touching grace, and a golden glow 
of poetry pervades it. The fine designs of Harvey which illustrate the book, 
add greatly to its attractiveness, and we cannot entertain a doubt of its 
becoming one of the most popular volumes in the 'Children's Library.'" — 
Eliza Cook's Journal. 



Just published, in fcap. 8vo, price 3*. 6d. cloth gilt, 

RECOLLECTIONS 

or 

MRS. ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. 

a ttooit tor <8trfe. 
BY JANE M. WINNARD. 

ILLUSTRATED BY FRANKLIN. 

" A pretty unpretentious volume, neatly embellished, and gay in its livery 
of green and gold. Outside and in 'tis precisely the beau ideal of a present 
or a prize-book for a young lady. More fresh and more delightful reading 
than this book it has rarely been our fortune to meet." — Morning Advertiser. 

" An amusing series of descriptions, likely to interest the young folks, for 
whom they are intended." — Express. 

" Although professedly a ' book for girls,' the volume is so interesting in 
itself as to be calculated to give amusement to those who have attained a 
riper age ; and, although there is nothing attempted beyond amusement, yet 
a high moral is conveyed in its pages. One word as to the 'getting up.' 
The typography is faultless, and the binding and finish such as to fit it espe- 
cially for the place which we sincerely hope it will be found largely to occupy 
— the drawing-room table." — Belfast Mercury. 

" A young lady's experiences of a boarding school, which are related in 
a very amusing and natural manner." — English Churchman. 

" This little work is calculated to be exceedingly useful in forming the 
minds of female children." — Pell's Messenger. 
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In square post 8yo , price 3*. 6<f. handsomely bound and gilt, 

THE JUVENILE CALENDAR, 

AND ZODIAC OP FLOWERS. 

BY MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 
With Twelve Illustrations of the Mouths, by Richabd Boyle. 

" Never has the graceful pencil of Mr. Doyle been more gracefully em- 
ployed than in sketching the charming illustrations of this charming volume." 
— Sun. 

" A very pretty as well as very interesting book."— Observer. 



In fcap. 8vo. price 3*. 6d. cloth gilt, illustrated by Franklin. 

COLA MONTI; 

OR, THE STORY OP A GENIUS.— A TALE FOR BOYS. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " HOW TO WIN LOVE," ETC. 

" We heartily commend it as delightful holiday reading."— Critic. 
" A lively narrative of school-boy adventures." 

" A very charming and admirably written volume. It is adapted to make 
boys better." 
" A simple and pleasing story of school-boy life." — John Bull. 



In 18mo, price If. 6d. cloth, with Frontispiece, 

Y YOUNG COMPANIONS. 

By the Author of " My School-boy Days," << My Old Pupils," &c. 



New Edition, price 1/. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, with Frontispiece 

and Fijty-seyen Woodcuts, 

DR. WATTS'S DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS 

FOR CHILDREN. 
With Anecdotes and Reflections by the Rev. Ingram Cobbtn, M.A. 



Just published, price 1*. in cloth, 

THE CHILD'S GUIDE TO DUTT AND DEVOTION. 

BT A LADY. 
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In Two Vols. fcap. 8vo. price 3*. 6(2. each, handsomely bound, 

with gilt edges, 

THE 

ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK 

or 

WONDERS, EVENTS, AND DISCOVERIES. 
EDITED BY JOHN TIMBS. 



WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 



Among the Contents of these interesting Volumes will be found 



GOLD DISCOVERT. 
TUBULAR BRIDGE. 
NIMROUD MARBLES. 
THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
OOEAN STEAMERS. 
CHURCH BUILDING. 
THE KOH-I-NOOR. 



TROPICAL STORMS. 

NEPAULE8B EMBASSY. 

SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 

PANORAMAS. 

OVERLAND ROUTE. 

COLOSSAL STATUE OF " BAVARIA.' 

INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1861. 



" What s treasure in a country house must not such an Encyclopaedia of 
amusing knowledge afford, when the series has grown to a few volumes. Not 
only an Encyclopaedia of amusing and useful knowledge, hut that which will 
give to memory a chronological chart of our acquisition of information. This 
admirable idea is well followed out in the little volume in our hands. The 
notices are all clear, full, and satisfactory, and the engravings with which the 
volume is embellished are every way worthy of the literary part of the work." 
— Standard. 

" The work is well done, and deserves notice as a striking memorial of the 
chief occurrences of 1850." — Atlas. 

" Books such as this, are, and will be, the landmarks of social, scientific, 
mechanical, and moral progress ; it extends to nearly four hundred pages of 
well-condensed matter, illustrated with numerous excellently engraved wood 
blocks."— Advertiser. 

" It is a stirring and instructive volume for intelligent young people." — 
Evangelical. 
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Now complete, in Two Vols. 8ro. price 16*. each, bound in 

cloth, and gilt, 

PILGRIMAGES 

TO 

ENGLISH SHRINES. 

BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 



With Noras ajtd Illustratiobs bt F. W. Faikholt, F.S.A. 



Among the interesting subjects of these Volumes will be found. 

The Birth-place of John Banyan; the Burial-place of John 
Hampden ; the Residence of Hannah More ; the Tomb of Sir 
Thomas Gresham ; the Tomb of Thomas Gray ; the Birth-place 
of Thomas Chatterton ; the Birth-place of Richard Wilson ; the 
House of Andrew Marrel; the Tomb of John Stow; the Heart 
of Sir Nicholas Crispe ; the Printing Office of William Caxton ; 
Shaftesbury House; the Dwelling of James Barry; the Resi- 
dence of Dr. Isaac Watts; the Prison of Lady Mary Grey; the 
Town of John Eyrie (the Man of Ross) ; the Tomb of William 
Hogarth ; the Studio of Thomas Gainsborough, R. A. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

" Descriptions of such 8hrines come home with deep interest to all hearts- 
all English hearts — particularly when they are done with the earnestness which 
distinguishes Mrs. Hall's writings. That lady's earnestness and enthusiasm 
are of the right sort— felt for freedom of thought and action, for taste, and 
for genius winging its flight in a noble direction. They are displayed, often- 
times most naturally, throughout the attractive pages of this volume." — 
Observer. 

" Mrs. Hall's talents are too well known to require our commendation of 
her ' Pilgrimages,' which are every way worthy of the beautiful woodcuts 
that illustrate almost every page, and this is very high praise indeed." — 
Standard. 

" The illustrations are very effective ; and the whole work, externally and 
internally, is worthy of the patronage of all who love to be instructed as well 
as amused." — Church and State Gazette. 

" The book is a pleasant one ; a collection of a great deal of curious infor- 
mation about a number of curious places and persons, cleverly and readily 
put together, and combined into an elegant volume."— Guardian. 
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